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I        Her  Fingers  Are  Her  Ears 


Jascha  Heifetz,  the  noted  violinist,  gave  a  private  concert  for  Helen  Keller 
I  at  Denver.     ^'■'7f'i  ^"d-  «^*»n^    she  heard  by  placing  hgcamygytiv®.  finger.s  on  the 
Violin.     She  once  "heard"  Caruso  by  placing   h:i    rmp'  rs  upon   his  lips  as  he 
sang. 


>tv^g;v</$ira.,  M&.7  Jov(.r  yiauu. 

J  ADAPTABILITY 

"There  are  many  marvelous  things 
in  the  world  but  nothing  so  wonder-  ' 
tful  as   the   adaptability   of  a  human  j 
being"  is  the  remark  made  by  Miss  : 
Hele'n    Keller    after   conversing    with  | 
tWilletta  Huggins  by  placing  hands  on 
!face   and    chest   and   so   interpreting 
vocal  sounds. 

The  manifestation  of  this  capacity 
in  the  human  being  is  wonderfully 
exemplified  in  the  accomplishments 
of  these  women.  Miss  Keller,  who 
became  blind  and  deaf  at  the  age  of 
19  ^ohths  has  achieved  that  w'hich 
but  few  of  those  fully  endowed  with 
senses  have  been  able  to  attain.  Miss 
.Huggins,  out  16  years  old,  has  as- 
tounded even  those  acquainted  with 
feats  of  the  blind  by  her  ability  to 
distinguish  colors  through  sense  of 
smell.  The  soul  with  these  has  in- 
sisted on  adaptability,  is  developing  ' 
capacity  to  the  utmost.     In  some  it 


seems  that  capacity  for  adaptability  ' 
depends  on  influences  from  without 
ratlier  than  from  within.  With  all, 
the  inner  or  the  outer  influences  are 
continually  at  work.  We  are  becom- 
ing adapted  either  as  we  would  be  or 
as  others  would  have  us.  The  human 
race  so  lives  under  conditions  which 
were  thought  impossible.  This  was 
illustrated  in  the  war  when  men  of 
the  highest  civilized  types  adapted 
themselves  to  conditions  under  which 
the  cave  men  existed  and  successful- 
ly overcame  diabolical  inventions  that 
seemed     capable       of       depopulating 

!  Hades. 

I      Perhaps    those    who    will    be    most 

!  concerned  about  this  adaptability  and 
the  direction  in  which  it  is  Ixiing 
trained,  are  those  who  are  mindful  of 
what  Burbank  has  been  able  to  ac- 

I  complish  with  plant  life,  which  is  less 
adaptable  than  human  life.    Likewise 
they  may  wish  for  themselves  as  for 
others  the  strength  to  say: 
"I  am  the  master  of  my  fate, 
"I  am  the  captain  of  my  soul." 


HANDICAP 

Helen    Keeler   and    Willeta    Hug- 1 
gins,  both  of  them  Jtjliad.aJid  deaf, 
meet  at  Madison,  Wisconsin,     iliey 
converse  with   each     other,     usIneJ 
fingertips  on  face  and  chest  to  re.  I 
ceive  vocal  sounds.  j 

Miss  Keller  asked  many  questions 
about  Miss  Huggins'  famous  abilit> 
to  distinguish  colors  by  her  sense 
of  smell.  Then  she  said:  "Many 
marvelous  things  in  the  world,  but 
nothing  so  wonderful  as  the  adapta> 
bility  of  a  human  blng." 

All  handicaps  can  be  overcome  by 
will  power. 


1Vort.g.5fer.  Mas$.  ,  )/<,ws. 


MISS  KELLER  MB 
HUGGINS  GIRL  MEET 


Both,  Though  Blind  and 
Deaf,  Converpp  With, 
Each  Other 

MADISON,  Wis./  Jafe."  21.— "^lllitA 
Huggins,  16.  blind  and  dea.r  girl  of  j 
Janesville*  and  Miss  H«len  Keller.j 
blind,  deaf  and  fofnrterJy  dumb,  con*| 
versed  with  each  other,  here  laetj 
night,  placing  their  hands  on  thftj 
face  and  chest  6f  each  oth*r  to  ihij 
terpret  the  vocai  sounds.       ■  -1 

The  two.  Miss  Keli-*r,  famed  for  her 
accomplishments  despite  th«  absence  J 
of  two  senses,  ani  Miss  Huggins. 
who  has  become  widely  kn6wn  as  a 
result  of  what  Is  said  to  be  her  abil- 
ity to  distinguish  colors  by  h*r  sense 
of  smell,  were  able  to  understand  on« 
another  without  aid. 

Miss  Keller  said  of  the  g'lrl  that  she 
was  "delighted  that  the  powe"  and 
gift  of  her  spirit  have  been  So  mar- 
velously  developed  and  I  look  for- 
ward to  her  helping  others  to  realize 
what  they  can  do  if  they  work  long 
enough.  There  are,  many  marvelous 
things  In  the  world,  but  nothlnjr  so 
wonderful  as  the  a<J4ptabnity  of  a 
liuman  b«lng." 


^of /i  jB/inc/  anc/  Deaf— And  Talking  ! 


Bostoiv.  MBtis.,GUfe>e^. 


Helen  Keller,  right,  recently  met  Miss  WiletUi  Muggins,  Wisconsin's 
blind  and  deaf  "super  girl."  Miss  Keller  "heard"  by  placing  her  fingers  on 
the  girl's  lips  while  Miss  Ifuggips  imderstnnd  by  resting  her  fingers  on  Miss 
Kellers  chest:  Miss  Huggins  distinguished  colors  of  Miss  Keller's  dress  by 
her  sense  of  smell. 


MstY-oU.  <^«    l^^ttX. 


LIFE    OF    HELEN    KELLER^IS 

DEPICTED    ON    SCREEN 

A  motion  picture  "The  Deliverance," 
Bhowing:  the  life  of  Miss  Helen  Keller, 
the  blinil  and  deaf  mute,  was  presented 
in  Bates  Hall,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building  la.«»t 
» -i^nins?  under  auspices  of  the  Speech 
Beaders'  Guild  and  the  Friendlj-  Fund 
for  the  Blir<l.  The  proceeds  will  be 
devoted  tif^lW^llvork  of  the  guild.  .A 
committee  representing  the  Guild  House. 
339  Commonwealth  av,  directed  the  en- 
tertainment. 


byl 


P9«t0u  ^imusixlpt 


■*  J  ^'j^  '^  -■  _  ■■^ 


MONDAY,  MARCH  6,  1922 
TO  SHOW  HELEN  KELLAR  FILM 


Life  Story  of  Woman  Blind  and  Deaf  Will 
Be  Presented  for  Benefit  of  Speech 
Readers'  Guild 


"The  Deliverance,"  a  film  in  which  Helen 
Keller,  the  blind  and  deaf  mute,  takes  the 
leading  part,  will  be  shown  in  Bates  Hall, 
312  Huntington  avenue,  Wednesday  even- 
ing, March  8,  at  eight  o'clock.  Proceeds 
will  go  for  the  benefit  of  the  Speech  Read- 
ers Guild  and  the  Friendly  Fund  for  the 
Blind.     The  motion  picture  depicts  the  life 


struggle  of  Miss  Kellec  out  of  the  darkness 
and  silence  that  surrounded  her.  Tickets 
for  the  performance  may  be  had  a  tthe 
Guild  House,  339  Commonwealth  avenue, 
through  Mr.  Hayes,  4  Park  street,  or  at  the  i 
main  office  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  316  Hunt- 
ington avenue. 
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TO   AID  SPEECH    READERS' 

GUILD  AND  FUND   FOR   BLIND 

For  the  benefit  of  the  Speech' -HaWBtty 
Guild  of  Boston  and  the  Friend'y  Fund 
for  the  blind,  a  photoplay  entitled  "De- 
liverance" will  be  given  in  Bates  Hall 
312  Huntington  av,  next  Wednesday 
evening.  Helen  Keller,  the  famous  blind 
and  deaf  woman,  takes  a  leading  part  inl 
the  screen  play,  which,  in  fact,  depicts 
her  life  and  shows  how  she  was  led  from 
the  darkness  and,  silence  which  sur- 
t-ounded  her  into  a  life  of  quickened  con-, 
sciousness.         < 


®b?    NpUI    lurk    «ltmi»0 


SPECIAL  NOTICE 

Wednesday,  March  8,    1922,  at  8  P.M. 


HELEN  KELLER  » "The  Deliverance" 

(A  Moving  Picture) 
TO  BE  SHOWN  AT 

BATES  HALL,  Y.M.C.A.,  3 1  2  Huntington  Ave. 

FOR  THE  BENEFIT  OF 

The  Speech  Readers  Guild  of  Boston,  Inc. 

AND 

**  Friendly  Fund  for  the  Blind  '* 

(The  hall  is  given  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Y.M.C.A.) 

TICKETS  35  CENTS  '       No  Reserved  Seats 


TICKETS  ON  SALE  AT 

The  Guild  House,  339  Commonwealth  Avenue 

Mr.  Hayes,  4  Park  Street 

The  Main  Office,  Y.M.C.A.,  316  Huntington  Avenue 

Applications  by  mail  MUST  BE  ACCOMPANIED  by  check  or  money 
order  made  payable  to  TTie  Speech  Readers  Guild  of  Boston,  and  also 
by  a  self-addressed  stamped  envelope. 


®t|p  Nfm  fork  StmfH 

April    2,   1022  " 


MISS  HELEN  KELLER  READING  THE  BIBLE,  \ 

Which  She  Describes  as  "the  Book  of  All  Books  That  I  Love." 


ttstw  'ImmcKW 


TUESDAY,  APRIL  4,  1922 


■  l»|   ■  I  —"^TT* 


Helen  Keller  and  Her  ''Eyes,  Ears,  Voice 


THIS  is  the  latest  photograph  of  :Miss 
pelen  Keller,  reading  her  Bible.  She 
rejoices  in  the  distribution  of  the 
Bible  everywhere.  She  says  when  Chris- 
tianity has  spread  through  the  world,  then 
brotherhood  will  come  to  the  nations.  "T 
rejoice  in  the  work  of  the  American  Bible 
Society."  Mrs.  Ann  Sullivan  Macy  has  been 
for  mors  than  twanty  years  preceptor  and  * 


(Photo  by  Underwood  &  Underwood) 


companion  to  the  famous  deaf,  dumb  and 
blind  author.  Until  Helen  Keller  was  seven 
years  old  she  sat  in  darkness  and  silence. 
Then  Mrs.  Macy  (formerly  Miss  A.  M.  Sul- 
livan) mastered  a  means  of  communication 
and  began  to  educate  her.  It  was  largely 
through  her  faithful  teaching  that  Miss 
Keller  received  the  degree  of  A.  B.  from 
RadcllCfe  College  In   1804. 


BostoYv,  Ma,ss.,H«.-r^a\.lct. 


£>Tr'uy  lt»«  i^^X. 


Despite  the  fact  that  she  Is  deaf, 
dumb  and  blind,  Miss  Helen  Keller, 
the  "woria*rTWSfSf  wonderful  woniiln* 
is  taking  a  deep  interest  in  politics, 
and  recently,  by  means  of  feelingr  th© 
lips,  was  able  to  listen  to  the  speech 
delivered  by  Helen  Bennett  in  Chi- 
jcagro. 


MARVELOUS   HELEN    KELLER 
LOVES   THE   BIBLE 

Recently,  When  Miss  Helen  Keller  Was 
Asked  What  Was  Her  Favorite  Book  or 
Story,  She  Quickly  Replied  That  the 
Bible  Was  by  Far  the  Most  Wonderful 
Book  of  All.  She  Has  a  Bible  of  Her 
Own,  Which  She  Reads  with  Her  Fin- 
gers, and  Not  a  Day  Goes  by  but  What 
She  Reads  Several  Passages- 
(•W^de   World) 


HELEN^LLER  LISTENS  TO  A  STUMP  SPEECH 


This  Is  the  Way  the  "^Vorld's  Most  AVonderful  Woman"  Found  Out 
Why  Helen  Bennett  Wanted  to  Be  Commissioner  for  Cook  County, 

.—    *  (Cop  P.  &  •    T  ]  1 1 1 1 1  u  Y  iiiiiimii  f  T  "TVSSStiXSia 


ADVOCATE    AND    FAMILY    GUARDIAN 


May  15,  1922 


Helen  Keller  and  the  Bible 

A  Beautiful  Tribute  from  a  Wonderful  Woman 


BY   REV.    A.    WESLEY    MRLL 


MISS   HELEN    KELLER  READING   TUE   GOSPEL    OF    JOHN 


OVER  THE  PHONE 

"No  I  I  am  very  sorry,  but  every  mo- 
ment of  Miss  Keller's  time  while  in  San 
Francisco  is  occupied. 

"Oh  !  It  concerns  having  a  picture  tak- 
en with  her  Bible !  That  is  another  mat- 
ter !"  said  Miss  Keller's  secretary  at  th(> 
Palace  Hotel  to  the  representative  of  the 


American  Bible  Society.  "Just  wait  a 
minute,  and  I  will  speak  to  her  concerning 
it." 

"Miss  Keller  is  delighted.  She  never  has 
had  her  picture  with  her  Bible,  but  she 
will  be  glad  to  have  it  taken,  as  the  Bible 
is  her  most  precious  book." 

And  so  it  was  arranged. 


A  GRACIOUS  RECEPTION 

We  were  met  by  Miss  Keller's  famous 
teacher,  Mrs.  Anne  Sullivan  Macy.  She 
greeted  us  heartily,  saying,  "We  greatly 
appreciate  your  coming.  I  don't  know 
why  we  never  thought  of  having  such  a 
picture  taken  before,  since  Miss  Keller 
thinks  so  much  of  the  Bible." 


I       Miss   Keller  sat  on   the  sofa,  awaiting 

I  us,    dressed    in    shimmering    white    satin, 
simply  but  elegantly  gowned.     Her"  picture 

i  was  to  be  taken  with  her  Bible,  and  for  it 
she  had  arrayed  herself.     However,  it  was 

I  her   face,    vibrant    with    expectancy,    that 
gave  her  the  radiant  personality. 

Mrs.  Macy  took  her  hand,  and,  with  gen- 
tle swift  touches,  conve^-ed  the  Bible  So- 
ciety's greetings,  and  our  thanks  and  ap- 
preciation for  the  privilege  of  taking  her 
picture  with  her  Bible.  In  easily  under- 
stood, though  somewhat  hesitant  tones,  her 
face  lighted  with  joyous  enthusiasm,  Miss 
Keller  stood,  and  exclaimed  : 

"The  pleasure  is  mine ;  I  am  the  one 
to  be  glad !  The  Bible  is  the  book  of  all 
books  I  love.  I  should  have  my  picture 
taken  with  my  Bible." 

HER   FAVORITE   CHAPTEB 

Miss  Keller  was  given  a  seat  by  the 
open  window,  and  the  volume  of  St.  John 
in  American  Braille  type. 

"What  is  your  favorite  chapter.  Miss 
Keller?" 

A  few  rapid  passes  in  her  hand  by  Mrs. 
Macy,  and  Miss  Keller  promptly  opened 
the  volume  to  the  ninth  chapter,  the  story 
of  the  opening  of  the  eyes  of  the  man  bom 
blind.  With  tender,  caressing  touch,  her 
sentient  fingers  traced  the  raised  dots, 
resting  on  her  favorite  verses — ^fourth  and 
fifth — "I  must  work  the  works  of  him  that 
sent  me,  while  it  is  day ;  the  night  cometh, 
when  no  man  can  work." 

Her  face  grew  serious  and  tense  as  she 
slowly  repeated  these  words,  but  lighted 
as  she  read  on — "As  long  as  I  am  in  the 
world,  I  am  the  light  of  the  world." 

Miss  Keller  then  turned  to  the  first 
chapter  of  the  volume,  and  how  we  hoped 
that  the  photographer  would  be  able  to 
catch  the  intense  joyousness,  and  the  ra- 
diant illumination  of  her  expression  as 
she  read  aloud  the  fourth  and  ninth  verses 
— "In  him  was  life ;  and  the  life  was  the 
light  of  men."  .  .  .  "That  was  the 
true  Light,  which  lighteth  every  man  that 
cometh  into  the  world." 

TAKING    HER   PICTORIAL   TESTIMONY 

The  photographers  worked  fast.  Plate 
after  plate  was  used.  They  had  a  difficult 
task.  It  was  a  parlor  and  not  a  studio. 
Every  picture  had  to  be  timed.  Not  a 
word  or  a  look  by  way  of  suggestion  from 
them  could  reach  Miss .  Keller,  except 
through  the  touch  of  Mrs.  Macy's  hand. 


Miss  Keller  responded  to  every  intima- 
tion with  the  glad  enthusiasm  of  youth. 
She  'tried  hard  to  do  just  the  right  thing, 
and  gave  herself  with  complete,  happy 
abandonment  to  giving  the  world  her  pic- 
torial testimony  of  the  value  and  blessing 
of  the  Book. 

It  was  a  joy  to  have  her  teacher  at  her 
side  in  some  of  the  pictures.  Her  grat- 
itude to  Mrs.  Macy  was  ever  evidenced  by 
sincere  devotion.  At  last  the  photographers 
were  through  and  gone. 

"THEN    BROTHERHOOD    WILL    COME" 

We  lingered  for  a  few  moments  as  Mrs. 
Macy  put  in  Miss  Keller's  hand  one  of 
the  little  souvenir  Gospels  that  flew  in  an 
aeroplane,  with  six  thousand  others,  from 
San  Francisco  to  Los  Angeles,  and  ex- 
plained to  her  its  flight. 

"Oh,  how  splendid !"  Miss  Keller  ex- 
claimed. 

And  when  one  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
Testaments  was  given  to  her,  with  a  word 
concerning  Bible  distribution  throughout 
the  war.  Miss  Keller,  clasping  the  little 
Testament,  tensely  and  eagerly  said :  "I 
am  so  glad  that  the  Bible  is  being  dis- 
tributed everywhere.  .  When  Christianity 
is  spread  throughout  the  world,  then 
brotherhood  will  come  to  the  nations." 

"THE  LORD  GOD  GIVETH   THEM  LIGHT" 

Miss  Keller  again  said,  as  we  were  leav- 
ing, "I  am  thankful.  I  am  so  glad  to  do 
this  for  the  Bible,  and  for  the  American 
Bible  Society." 

It  was  an  hour  never  to  be  forgotten. 
Seeing  Miss  Keller  standing  in  the  sun- 
light before  the  open  window,  and  in  her 
face  "the  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or 
land,"  we  thought  how  true  it  is  that  His 
life  is  the  light  of  men.     Deeply  stirred, 
and   with   misty  eyes,   we  rejoiced   in   the 
word  of  Revelation,  of  a  land  where  the 
blind  shall  "see — "And  they  shall   see  his 
face.     .     .     .     And  there  shall  be  no  night 
there ;   and   they  need  no  candle,   neither 
light  of  the  sun  ;  for  the  Lord  God  giveth 
them  light;  and  they  shall  reign  for  ever 
and  ever." 

— Bible  Society   Record. 


Helen  Keller 

before  the 

Advertising 

Clubs 

"The  preacher  who  knows  and  lives  in 
l)(>()ks  is  capable  of  a  service  to  his  people 
tliat  will  pay  a  hundredfold,"  said  a  preach- 
er-pastor one  day  in  my  presence.  He 
said  it  with  a  good'  deal  of  emphasis  and 
feeling. 

"Books?  So  you  are  a  book-preach- 
er?" said  another  preacher  in  a  slightly 
critical   tone. 

"Yes,"  said  my  friend  ;  "a  preacher  of 
books  and  tJic  Book." 

A  week  before  this  conversation  I  had 
heard  Helen  Keller  speak  at  a  meeting  of 
j  the  Advertising  Clubs  in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
*  I  was  scheduled  to  speak  immediately  fol- 
lowing her  appearance.     It  was  the  most 
difficult   speaking   task    I   ever  attempted. 
The   wonder  of   what   Miss   Sullivan  had 
done  for  that  blind,  deaf  and  dumb  girl 
I  swept    me   off   my   feet.     I   could   not   re- 
frain   from   calling   the   attention   of  that 
great  crowd  of  business  men  to  Lincoln's 
words  at  Gettysburg  as  he  stood  looking 
[down    upon    the   graves    of   thousands   of 
Ainericaii  soldiers. 

I  .said.  "As  I  stand  up  to  speak  to  j'ou. 
following  as  I  do  the  miracle  of  Helen 
Keller.  I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  what 
I  say  cannot  speak  as  loudly  as  what  Miss 
Sulli\an  has  done." 

It  was  a  tense  meeting  because  of  that 
wonderful  girl's  presence.  But.  perhaps, 
the  most  beautiful  moment  of  all  was  when 
Miss  Sullivan  permitted  that  crowd  of 
business  men  to  ask  questions  of  Miss 
Keller. 

One  man  said,  "Tell  Miss  Keller  that 
I  know  her  brother  in  the  South."  Miss 
Sullivan  put  Helen's  two  fingers  to  her 
own  lips  and  Helen's  thumb  to  her  vibrant 
thi-oat  and   conveyed   the  message. 

Even  before  those  words  were  spoken 
Helen's  feet  began  to  dance  and  her  body 
to  vibrate  with  ecstasy  as  she  said,  "And 
are  you  an  engineer  also?" 

Then  somebody  asked  Helen  what  her 
favorite  sport  was. 


She  said  with  that  peculiar  and  careful 
pronunciation.   "Horseback  ri — ding !" 

Then  Miss  Sullivan  asked  Helen  if  she 
knew  that  the  room  was  full  of  men. 

She  danced  with  excitement  and  said, 
"Yes,   I  know." 

"How  do  you   know,   Helen V" 

"I  can  smell  zeni." 

"How  do  you  tell  your  men  friends 
apart.   Helen?" 

"I  smell  zem." 

The  crowd  roared  with  laughter  and  ex- 
citement. Tears  were  in  every  eye.  It 
was  a  tense  ten  minutes  for  every  man. 
Kven   the  laughter  was  to  hide  the  tears. 

"What  do  you  mean  when  you  say  you 
smell  them?" 

"I  smell  zeir  different  tobaccos,"  said 
Helen,  clapping  her  hands. 

Then  the  crowd  applauded.  Helen 
seemed  overjoyed  at   the  applause. 

Somebody  asked  her  how  she  could  tell 
that  they  were  applauding,  since  she  could 
not  hear. 

She  said,  "I  feel  zem." 

"How  do  you   feel    the  applause?" 

"Wiz  my  feet !"  Then  she  danced  with 
delight. 

"Do  you  like  golf?"  a   man  asked. 
"No!"  said  Helen. 

"Why?"  again  questioned  the  man,  a 
golf  enthusiast  of  Cleveland. 

"Eet  -  iz  -  a  -  lazy-man's-game  I"  replied 
Helen,  to  the  crowd's  huge  delight. 

"Do  you  read?"  asked  one  of  the  bus- 
iness men. 

"All-ze-time." 

"What  is  your  favorite  book?" 
"Zee  Bi-bule !"  she  said,  and  in  the 
spelling  I  have  tritnl  to  reproduce  her 
pronunciation  of  that  word.  It  was  as 
tenderly  spoken  as  the  words  of  a  mother 
in  speaking  of  her  baby.  "Zee  Bi — bule" 
as  that  girl  spoke  the  word  rings  like  sweet 
music  in  my  ears.  And  so,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  article  about  the  preacher  as 
a  man  of  books  serving  his  community, 
I  make  haste  to  say  that  he  must  be  a  man 
of  "books  and  the  Book." — Rev.  William 
Stidger  in   The  Bookman. 


TWO  WONDERFUL  WOMEN 
MISS  HELEN  KELLER  (right)  MISS  WILLETA  HUGGINS  (left) 


J-v<,yve  ^Ik    1^:12,. 


TODAYTS    BIRT 
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Hfilen  A.  Keller,  the  deaf  and  blind 
young  woman  who  has  attained  prom- 
inence as  an  author  and  lecturei-  born 
at  Tuscumtoia,  Al«i,*41»yii>y%B^4oday. 
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liliLE.N     KELLER 


Helen  Keller  and  Her  Bible 
By  A.  Wesley   Mell 


HE  Bible  is  the  Book  of  all  books 
I  love,"  said  Helen  Keller,  the  world's 
5t  famous  deaf  and  blind  woman,  in  a 
ent  interview  which  I  had  with  her  in 
alf  of  the  American  Bible  Society. 
I  should  like  to  have  my  picture  taken 
h    my  Bible,"    she   continued.      But   her 


Bible  is  not  hke  yours,  for  she  reads  not 
with  her  eyes,  but  with  her  sensitive  fiinger 
tips  by  a  system  of  raised  dots  represent- 
ing letters. 

"What  is  your  favorite  chapter.  Miss 
Keller?"  I  asked. 

Miss  Keller  promptly  opened  the  Gospel 


of  St.  John  to  the  ninth  chapter  and  swift- 
ly and  with  tender  and  caressing  touch,  her 
trained  fingers  traced  the  raised  dots  until 
she  reached  the  fourth  verse :  "I  must  work 
the  works  of  Him  that  sent  me,  while  it  is 
day:  the  night  cometh,  when  no  man  can 
work."  Her  face  grew  serious  and  tense 
as  she  slowly  repeated  these  words,  but  it 
lighted  as  she  read  on— "As  long  as  I  am 
in  the  workl,  I  am  the  light  of  the  world." 

Miss  Keller  then  turned  to  the  first  chap- 
ter, and  with  radiant  illumination  of  expres- 
sion she  read  aloud:  "In  Him  was  life; 
and  the  life  was  the  light  of  men.  *  *  * 
That  was  the  true  Light  which  lighteth 
every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world." 

And  when  I  gave  her  one  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  Testaments  with  a  word  con- 
cerning Bible  distribution  during  the  war. 
Miss  Keller  clasped  the  little  testament  and 
confidently  and  eagerly  exclaimed:  "I  am 
so  glad  that  the  Bible  is  being  distributed 
everywhere.  When  Christianity  has  spread 
throughout  the  world,  then  brotherhood  will 
come  to  the  nations.  I  rejoice  in  the 
American  Bible  Society." 

It  was  an  hour  never  to  be  forgotten. 
As  I  left  Miss  Keller  standing  in  the  sun- 
light before  the  open  window,  and  saw  in 
her  face  "the  light  that  never  was  on  sea 
or  land,"  I  thought  how  true  it  is  that  "His 
Life  is  the  light  of  men." 

BoslTovv,  Mass., ^•'^^•^^So^'ruUtl 


fHAT  HELEN  KELLER  "SEES" 


Famous  Blind  Woman  Gives  Unusually 
lateresting  Des.cription  of  a  Trip  in  Her 
Marmon  Car 


i  It  has  remained  for  Helen  Keller,  de- 
prived of  those  senses  which,  to  most  of 
us,  are  so  absolutely  essential  to  touring 
pleasure,  to  give,  what  critics  agree,  is 
one  of  the  most  unusual  and  beautiful  de- 
scriptions of  a  motor  ride  that  has  been 
written.  Nothing  escapes  her,  whether 
it  be  the  car  itself  or  the  country  through 
which  she  is  passing.  She  Is  even  more 
keenly  alive  to  it  all  than  the  average 
person,  who  though  seeing,,  is  yet  unsee- 
ing. 

I  "The  first  thing  I  did  on  my  return  home 
the  other  day  was  to  take  a  long  ride  In 
niy  new  Marmon,"  she  wrote,  "and  I  want 
l^^ell  you  how  delighted  I  am  with  it.  It 
fi^^ifeeed,  a  beauty.  I  am  glad  it  is  blue, 
for  I  love  that  color.  To  my  touch  the 
Workmanship  seems  perfect.  Borne  along 
or  deep,  springy  cushions,  you  find  a  long 
drive  lulling  and  alluring.  The  Marmon 
does  not  require  you  to  hold  on  to  keep 
L>  QUr  ttalance.     NoJ  it  asHs  you  to  enjoy — 


Tt  ihvites  you  to  regard  the  landscape  from 
Its  comfortable  observatory.  I  knew  we 
were  in  the  Catskill  Mountains  by  the 
atmosphere  and  the  keen  ordors  peculiar 
to  hlgrh  altitudes,  but  to  my  Marmon 
all  roads  were  level.  In  my  long: 
tour  across  the  continent  I  have  rid- 
den in  many  automobiles,  and  I  have  al-i 
most  always  been  keenly  conscious  ofl 
curves,  but  in  this  car  I  hardly  know  when 
wc  turn  a  sharp  corner.  You  will  see  from 
all  this  that  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  with 
my  new  car. 

"You  call  it  'The  foremost  fine  car,"  and 
I  think  you  are  right.  Anyway,  if  there 
Is  a  finer  car,  I  have  no  long-ing  for  it.  I 
have  compared  mine  with  a  car  which  cost 
three  times  as  much,  and  I  would  not 
trade."  Frank  E.  Wing  is  the  local  Mar-l 
JStO}  distributor. ,  -  ■  -       I 

Bo5irovv,M2L$s..rXr^v^Soru|3t. 


.CARNEGIE  GAVE  $350,000,000 


Evidence  Presented  in  Court  Tells  of  Great 
Benevolences  of  Iron  Master,  Who  Died 
Worth  $23,000,000  —  Pension  Fund  of 
$4,500,000  Not  to  Be  Taxed 

New  York,  Nov.  4— On  the  tombstone  of 
Andrew  Carnegio,  in  Sleepy  Hollow  Ceme- 
tery,   la    the    epitaph    written    by    himself, 

"Here,  lies  a  man  who  knew  how  to  enlist 
in  his  service  better  men  than  himself."    , 

Documents  were  made  public  yesterdayl 
when  filed  in  the  appellate  division  of  the' 
Supreme  Court  in  8«n>Port  of  an  appeal  ask- 
ing that  a  S4,50O,OO()  pension  fund  created 
by  Carnegie's  will  be  declared  untaxable. 
The  dccuments  showed  that  600  men  and 
women,  most  of  them  more  than  sixty,  and 
many  more  than  eighty  years  old,  are  on 
the  pension  list  of  the  Scotch  ironmaster 
who  died  in  1919.  Some  of  the  benefici.aries 
receive  SIO  a  month;  others  get  incomes 
that  app'oximatc  $5000  yearly.  Some  of 
them  are  workmen  grown  too  old  for  their 
trades;  some  of  them  have  been  downed  by 
sudden  misfortune.  One  of  them  Is  a  vis- 
count of  London;  another  is  the  widow  of 
a  railroad  engineer. 

But  most  of  thorn  are  "m.en  who  were  en- 
listed in  the  aervice  of  Andrew  Carnegie." 

Gave  Helen  Keller  $2500  a  Year 

To  Miss  Helen  Keller,  deaf,  dumb,  and 
blind,  the  Carnegie  Pension  Fund  grants  an 
annuity  of  $2.'^00.  Viscount  John  Morley,  of 
Wimblsdcn  Park,  London,  Is  provided  with 
flOOO  sterling  a  year  after  reaching  the  I 
age^  of  80.  I 

Several  letters  from  Mr.  Carnegie  In  re- 
gard to  the  caj-e  of  obscure  friends,  were 
made  :>ublic  by  JU)bert  A.  Franks,  who  for 
many  years  directed  the  disposal  of  the 
pension  fund.  One  soys,  of  an  old  man 
and  his  wife: 
I  "They  are  old,  no  longer  able  to  work, 
'  and  on  tho  verge  of  losing  their  minds.  The 
arrangement  1  suggest,  I  hope,  will  make 
them  comfortable  to  the  end" 


Bread  Cast  Upon  the  Waters 

One  letter,  directing  the  enrollment  of  the 
name  of  a  woman  on  the  list  of  pensioned, 
tells  directly  of  a  "man  enlisted  in  the 
service"  of  Camogle.     It  says: 

"Please  say  her  father  loaned  m©  $217.50 
In  order  to  make  my  first  payment  on  sleep- 
ing car  stock.  Say  that  he  took  my  note 
without  seciuity,  saying  'Yes,  I'll  lend  it  to 
you,  Andy,  jfou're  all  right.'  So  his  daugh- 
ter nepd  have  no  hesitation  in  coming  under 
my  wing  now,  as  it  were." 

The  appeal  as  to  non-taxation  was  grant- 
ed, proofs  wene  offered  to  show  that  the 
pension  fund  was  but  a  small  part  of 
the  philanthropies  of  the  Ironmaster,  who 
gav«  away,  the  accounting  shows,  $350^- 
000,000,  and  died  worth  $28,000,000. 


CAHNCDIb  l-UND 
AIDSeonOENP' 

Workers    and    Nobility 
f      Get  Pensions 

Aged  and  Infirm,  Many  Once  in 
His  Service,  Named 


$4,500,000  Trust  Is  Held 
Untaxable  in  New  York 


HERE  LIES   A   MAN 

WHO  KNEW  HOW 

rO  ENLIST  IN  HIS  SERVICE; 

BETTER  MEN 

THAN 

HIMSELF 


NEW  YORK,  Nov  3— On  the  tomb- 
stone of  the  ironmaster.  Andrew  Car- 
negie, in  Sleepy  Hollow  Cemetery,  is 
the  epitaph  he  wrote: 

"Here  lies  a  man  who  knew  how 
to  enlist  in  his  service  better  men 
than  himself.'' 


Documents  made  public  today,  and 
filed  in  the  appellate  division  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  support  of  an  ap- 
peal asking  that  a  $4,500,000  pension 
fund  created  by  Carnegie's  will  be 
declared  untaxable,  sounded  a  prac- 
tical overtone  to  the  keynote  of  the 
epitaph. 

The  documents  showed  that  600 
men  and  women,  most  of  them  more 
than  60,  and  many  more  than  80 
years  old,  were  on  the  pension  list 
of  the  Scotph  ironmaster  who  died  In 
1919.  Some  of  the  beneficiaries  re- 
ceive $10  a  month;  others  get  In- 
comes that  approximate  $5000  yearly 
Some  of  them  are  workmen  grown 
too  old  for  their  trades;  some  of 
them  have  been  downed  by  sudden 
misfortune.  One  of  them  Is  a  vis- 
count of  London;  another  is  the 
widow  of  a  railroad  engineer. 
.  But  most  of  them  are  "men  who 
were  enlisted  In  the  service  of  An- 
drew Carnegie." 


Annuity  to  Helen  Keller 

To  Mies  Helen  Keller,  the  famous  girl 
whe  is  deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  the  Car- 
negie I'enslon  Fund  grants  an  annuity 
ef  I250O.  Viscount  John  MorJey.  of  "Wim- 
bledon Park,  London,  is  provided  with 
£Wj9  sterling  a  year,  after  reaching  tha 
age  of  §0,  according  to  tho  Pension  pro- 
visions. Hundreds  of  others,  whose 
names  are  unfamiliar  on  news  pages, 
but  which  were  once  written  on  tho 
payrolls  of  steel  mills  and  plants  in 
Pennsylvania,  receive  Incomes  of  vary- 
ing elae  from  the  fund. 

Several  letters  from  Mr  Carnegie,  In 
regard  to  the  oarc  of  obacure  friends, 
were  made  public  today  by  Robert  A. 
Frnnka,  who,  for  many  years,  directed 
(  the  disposal  of  tho  pen.slon  fund.  One 
eajs,   of  an  old   man  and  his  wife: 

"They  are  old,  no  longer  able  to  work, 
and  on  tht  verge  of  losing  their  minds 
The  arrangement  J  suggest,  I  hope,  wi:! 
make  them   comfortable  to  the  end." 


Aid  Goes  on  to   Family 

Another  letter  concerns  an  engineer, 
who,  close  to  death,  asked  Mr  Carno- 
gle's  aid  for  his  family,  one  of  whori 
was  a  crippled  daughter.  The  englnt^^ 
in  his  leoble  days,  had  been  penslonfi 
and  the  letter  directs  the  contlnuatii  n 
of  aid   to  hie  family,    saying; 

"If  more  Is  needed  to  keep  the  widow 
and  her  daughter,  it  Is  to  be  given  them, 
sure. 

One  letter,  fllreritlng  the  enrolment  of 
thd  name  of  a  woman  on  the  Hat  ot 
pensioned,  telle  directly  of  a  "man  en- 
listed in  the  ■orvloe"  of  Carnegie,  it 
says  I 

'PloiiBo  Bay  her  father  loaned  m-:, 
5217.50  In  order  to  make  my  llrst  pay- 
ment on  sifioping  car  stock.  Say  that 
he  took  my  note  without  security,  say 
Ing,  'Yes,  I'll  lend  It  to  you,  Andy. 
Teu're  all  right," 


I 


;Help6  Friend's  Daughter 

"So  his  daughter  need  hav«  no  hesi- 
tation In  coming  under  my  wing  now, 
u.a  It  were."  .        j. 

The  appeal  for  the  ruling  dispensing 
with  taxation  of  the  fund— which  was 
granted— was  partly  based  upon  proofs 
offered  to  show  that  the  pension  fund 
was  but  a  small  part  of  the  philanthro- 
pies of  the  ironmaster,  who  gave  away, 
the  accounting  shows,  $350,000,000,  and 
died  worth  $23,000,000. 

Andrew  Carnegie  retired  from  busi- 
ness In  1901,  the  court  was  told,  and 
from  then  until  his  death  #t  Shadow 
Brook,  L.enox,  Mass,  on  Aug  11,  1919, 
was  most  interested  In  the  disposition 
of  large  portions  of  his  fortune. 


MISS  HELEN  KELLER. 


CAfiNEElE  LEFT 
HELEN  KELLER 


Famous  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  girl, 
who  receives  |2,500  annuity  from 
Carnegie  fund. 


Helen  Keller,  flamed  deaf,  dumb 
and  blind  girl,  formerly  of  Wren- 
tham,  receives  an  annuity  of  |2,500 
from  the  ?4,500,000  pension  fund  es- 
tablished by  Andrew  Carnegie. 

The  remarkable  achleverrients  of 
Miss  Keller  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  ironmaster  years  ago  and 
frequently  to  Intimates  he  spoke  of 
her. 

The  fact  that  Miss  Keller  Is  to  get 
the  pension  became  known  when  an 
appeal  was  filed  in  the  appellate  di- 
vision of  the  Supreme  Court  to 
have  the  fund  declared  untaxable. 

Another     pensioner     is     Viscount 
John    Morley    of    London,    who    gets 
1,000    pounds    yearly.      In   all    there 
are  600  men  and  women  on  the  pen-  I 
sion  roll.  I 

Most  of  those  receiving  annuitie.s 
are  more  than  s  xty  and  many  are 
more  than  eighty  years  old.  Some 
get  as  little  as  $10  monthly,  while 
others  get  as  much  as  $5,000  a 
year. 

And  many  of  them  are  workmen 
grown  too  old  for  their  trades, 
workmen  who  helped  the  ironmas.. 
ter  reach  the  pinnacle  of  wealth 
and  fame,  while  others  6nce  enjoyed 
prosperity  but  met  with  adversity. 
In  all  Carnegie  gave  away  $350,- 
000,000,  the  accounting  .shows,  and 
I  he  died  worth  $22,000,000. 

S\y-f\,y\a\lt,i(L.  JAii»J..'Re,|twtbUt>Av^. 

CARNEGIE  PENMUw 
FUNDFApEACHING 

Dotu^j^^s  Showing  Gifts 
F<5T\  Service  Opened  as  Ap- 
p^l  For  Exemption  From 
Taxation  Granted 

New  York,  Nov.  2 — The  tombstone 
of  the  ironmaster,  Andrew  Carnegie, 
in  Sleepy  Hollow  cemetery  bears  the 
epitaph  he  wrote:  "Here  lies  a  man 
who  knew  how  to  enlist  in  his  ssrv- 
ce  better  meji  than  himself." 

Documents  made  public  today,  and 
filed  in  the  appellate  division  of  the 
supreme  court  in  support  of  an  ap- 
pcHl  asking  that  a  $4,.")00,<X>0  pension 
fund  created  by  Carnegie's  will  be  de- 
clared untaxable,  sounded  a  practical 
overtone  to  the  keynote  of  the  epi- 
taph. 

The  document  showed  that  COO  men 
and  Vv'omen,  most  of  them  ftiore  than 
(;0,  and  many  more  than  80  years  old, 
were  on  the  pension  list  of  the  Scotch 
ironmaster,  who  died  in  1919.  Somo 
of    the    beneficiaries    receive    $10    a 


month;  others  get  incomes  that  ap- 
proximate $5000  yearly.  Some  of  them 
are  workmen  grown  too  old  for  theii 
trades;  some  of  them  have  been 
downed  by  sudden  misfortune.  One  of 
them  is  a  viscount  of  London;  an- 
other is  the  w'dow  of  a  railroad  en- 
gineer. But  most  of  them  are  "men 
who  were  enlisted  in  the  service  o' 
Andrew  Carnegie." 

i\nnulty  to  Helen  Keller 

To  Miss  Helen  Keller,  the  famous 
girl  who  is  *frBa*"''*fHWF'*W!ff!P.  the 
Carnegie  pension  fund  grants  an  an- 
nuity, Qf^^iQQLjgscmant  John   Mor- 

provided  with  flOOO  a  year  after 
reaching  the  age  of  80,  according  to 
the  pension  provisions.  Hundreds  of 
others,  whose  nnm.es  are  unfamiliar 
on  news  pages  but  which  were  once 
written  on  the  payrolls  of  steel  mills 
land  plants  in  Pennsylvania,  receive 
incomes  of  varying  size  from  the 
fund. 

Several  letters  from  Carnegie  in 
regard  to  the  care  of  obscure  friends 
v/ere  also  made  public  today  by  Rob- 
erf  A.  Franks,  who  for  many  years 
directed  the  disposal  of  the  pension 
[iiind. 

Exempted  from  Taxation 
The  appeal  for  the  ruling  dispens- 
ing with  taxation  of  the  fund — which 
was  gi-anted — was  partly  based  upon 
proofs  offered  to  show  that  the  pen- 
sion fund  was  but  a  small  part  of 
the  philanthropies  of  the  ironmaster, 
who  gave  away,  the  accounting  shows, 
.$.3.")0.0(X),OUO,  and  died  worth  $'.?3,- 
000,000. 

Andrew  Carnegie  retired  from  busi- 
ness in  1901,  the  court  tvas  told,  and 
'from  then  until  his  death  at  Shadow 
Brook,  Lenox.  Mass.,  on  August  11, 
1919,  was  most  interested  in  the  dispo- 
sition of  large^  portions  of  his  for- 
tune. 


\j:-)vY^lL,  Ma^6.  >  Svuvu- 
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im  OF  HEIEN  KELLER 
IT  PARKER  LECTURE 

Thci  second   of  the  Sunday  series   of, 
Parke^  fund  lectures  was  given  yestesg^ 
day  a|fternoon  in  Cyrus  W.  Irish  audi- 
toriuih   of  the  high   school  by  Charles 
B.    Hayes,    director   of    the    division    of 
the     blind,     Massachusetts    State    De- 
partment  of  EOT5atT9ttr"'--T!'ltift' program 
included    a    motion    picture,      "Deliver- 
ance,"   a    picturization    of    the    life    of 
Helen    Keller,    the    noted    blind,    deaf 
and  dt»MJfeu.«i>i4riaNdMWMwnents  on  "The 
Resources    of    the'    Commonwealth    m 
Aiding    the    Blind,"    by    Mr.    Hayes. 

The  attendance  was  smaller  than 
usual  because  of  the  storm,  but  those 
present  were  well  repaid  for  the  trip 
to  the  auditorium.  The  story  of  th® 
blind  girl's  remarkable  life  was  highly 
interesting  and  the  work  of  the  state 
institutions   was' described   in    detail,  jj 


'  Mr.  Hayes  revealed  some  of  the  trib- 
ulations of  the  blind,  described  casual 
talks  with  street  beggars  who  pre- 
ferred to  beg  rather  than  take  up 
training  in  schools  for  the  blind  and 
thus  be  able  to  earn  a  livelihood  with- 
out going  upon  the  streets.  He  also 
warned  against  the  purchase  of  cheap 
glasses,  as  the  damage  they  are  apt 
to  do  to  one's  eyes  is  "terrible  in  its 
possibilities,"  he  said. 

The  story  of  Helen  Keller  and  the 
wonderful  struggle  she  made  under  the 
valuatile  aid  and  instruction  of  Mrs. 
Anne  Sullivan  Macey.  her  teacher  from 
infancy,  and  which  ended  with  her  be- 
ing able  to  talk  and  to  hear  through 
the  impression  of  sound  vibrations  on 
her  finger  tips,  was  most  interesting  to 
the  audience.  Miss  Keller  Is  now  a 
crusader  among  the  prisoners  of  the 
dark.        — 

liovVeU.  Ma>S5.-> Courier. 


'De^e>vvb«.-r  W>  l^-J^X, 
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i  OF  HELEN  S' 
KELLER  PIGTifRIZED 


'D«liverance,"  Showing  Struggle 

Against  Handicaps,  Is  Given 

in     Parker     Series. 


The  second  of  the  second  series  of 
the  Parker  Fund  lectures  was  given 
yesterday  afternooQ  in  the  Qyrus  W. 
Irish  Auditorium  ofTWfHWTechool  by 
Charles  B.  Hayes,  diretor  of  the  Divis- 
ion of  the  Blind,  Massacluyy||U§i,j|ibMM 
Department  of  Education.  The  '  proT 
gram  consisted  of  the  motion  picture 
"Deliverance,"  a  picturization  of  the 
life  of  Helen  Keller,  and  lecture  com- 
ments on  "The  Resources  of  the  Com- 
monwealth In  Aiding  the  Blind"  by  Mr. 
Hayes. 

Although  the  attendance  was  smaller 
than  usual,  due  to  the  Inclemency  of  th.» 
weather,  those  who  were  present  wero 
well  repaid  by  the  remarkable  life 
story  of  the  famous  blind  girl  who 
overcame  the  handicaps  imposed  on 
her  b  ythe  loss  of  sight,  speech  an<? 
hearing.  Mr.  Hayes's  talk  on  the  work 
being  carried  on  by  the  state  to  edu- 
cate the  public  that  they  might  real- 
ize what  a  blind  person  can  accom- 
plish with  the  right  kind  of  tralnlnij 
and  the  work  that  these  persons  accom- 
plish was  highly  interesting. 

In  his  opening  remarks  Mr.  Hayep 
told  of  the  v/ork  that  is  being  carried 
on  by  the  department  of  which  he  Is 
the  head  to  help  the  blind  and  the 
wonderful  results  that  have  been  ac- 
complished by  the  blind.  He  said  thati 
the  first  task  of  the  department  was  to 
educate  the  public  that  they  might 
come  to  a  lealizatlon  of  the  work  that 
Is  being  done  throughout  the  state 
by  the  blind  people.  He  emphatically 
stated     that    those    deprived    of    their 


sight  were  not  to  be  pitied  as  they  re- 
sent such  a  feeling  but  that  thev>«Ma« 
to  be  given  help  to  find  the  oppbrtun- 
ity,  the  right  opportunity,  to  do  some 
useful  work. 

Mentioning  some  of  the  results  that 
blind  persons  have  accomplished  by 
the  training  offered  by  the  state  an  1 
through  their  own  personal  effort,  he 
told  of  a  young  woman  who  has  charge 
of  the  embroidery  counter  In  Gilchrist's 
department  store  in  Boston.  Although 
this  girl  is  sightle.ss  she  has  complete 
charge  of  this  department,  buying  her 
stock,  marking  the  prices  or  the  va- 
rious articles,  and  selling  them.  He 
said  that  the  management  considered 
her  one  of  the  best  salesladies  in  the 
entire  store  and  that  the  loss  of  sight 
had  proved  no  handicap  to  her.  He 
also  told  of  a  girl  who  was  working 
In  one  of  the  stores  in  Boston  and  ha"i 
charge  of  the  merchandise  drug  de- 
partment and  that  she  had  proved 
herself  to  be  an  expert  clerk  and  ha.'? 
never  yet  made  a  mistake  In  making 
change  for  her  sales. 

Mr.  Hayes  went  on  to  say  that  frorri 
time  immemorial  blindness  has  alway.s 
been  associated  wltn  begging  and  that 
if  people  would  only  stop  dropping 
money  in  the  hats  and  tip  cups  of  the 
mendlcrents  on  the  streets  that  thi.c 
practice  would  soon  come  to  an  end 
He  was  very  emphatic  In  this  state- 
ment that  there  was  no  need  of  such  a 
spectacle  on  the  streets  of  the  city  as 
each  one  of  these  blind  beggars  and 
cripples  could  learn  some  useful  ocou- 
pation  if  he  would  only  take  advantage  i 
of  the  opportunities  offered  by  tnc ' 
state  department.  To  illustrate  n's 
argument  he  told  of  a  conversation  h€ 
had  with  one  of  these  blind  beggars  in 
which  he  urged  the  man  to  attend  th> 
school  for  the  blind  and  learn  a  trade 
and  that  the  school  would  fU)d  a  po- 
sition for  him  at  the  end  of  his  ap- 
prenticeship. The  answer  made  by  the 
man  was  that  if  a  position  paying  $.30 
or  140  a  week  could  be  found  he  woul'' 
take  up  the  offer.  Of  course  no  such 
position  could  e  ue  found  for  an  un- 
skilled laborer  and  he  stayed  on  hl.«- , 
job  of  begging.  Through  the  generosity 
of  the  public  this  man  was  able  to  mak- 
that  amount  of  money  a  week  by  be-'- 
Ring  and  Mr.  Hayes  asked  that  the 
public  refrain  from  giving  such  per- 
sons money. 

He  also  warned  against  the  pur- 
chase of  cheap  glasses  as  the  damagii 
they  are  apt  to  do  to  one's  eyes  is  te;  - 
rlble  in  its  possibilities.  Although  Mr. 
against  any  practices  that  would  brine 
Hayes  considered  blindness  a  handi- 
cap and  not  an  affliction  he  warned 
on  such  a  condition.  He  also  told  his 
audience  of  a  campaign  that  his  de- 
partment is  to  conduct  soon  for  the 
purpose  of  instructing  and  educating 
the  people  in  the  ways  of  avoiding  this 
great  handicap  and  sMiio  of  having  an 
appreciation  of  the  work  that  is  done 
by    the    blind    persons    in    this    state.      1 

The  motion  picture  was  ap   interest-] 
ing  one  and  depicted  the  heroic  strug- 
gle   of    Miss    Helen    Keller,    who    was 
stricken  deaf,     blind  and   dumb  in   her' 
infancy,    to    overcome    these    handicaps' 
and   enjoy   some    of    the   pleasures    and 
beauties  of   the   world.     The  wonderful 
struggle  which  she  undertook,  with  the 
valuable    aid    and    instruction    of    Mrs. 
Anne  Sullivan  Macey,  her  teacher  from 


her  Infancy,  and  which  ended  with  her; 
being  able  to  talk  and  to  hear  ttirou£;h' 
the   Impression  of  sound  vibrations  on 
her    finger    tips,    was    one    which    kept 
the   audience    Interested    every    minute.' 
Miss    Keller    has     become    a    crusader 
among    the   prisoners   of   the   dark    and 
she  has  devoted  her  time  to  the  deliv- 
erance   of    fellow    sufferers    that    they 
may  enjoy  some  of  the  pleasure  of  life 
which  they  have  So  long  missed. 

On  a  whole  the  picture  and  the  lec- 
ture was  most  instructive  and  created 
a  deep  impression  on  the  audience  and 
aroused  an  appreciation  of  the  work 
that  is  being  carried  on  by  the  state.] 
There  is  no  doubt  that  such  a  lecturs' 
will  be  6f  the  greatest  benefit  to  the 
state  as  it  will  educate  the  citizenry  of 
the  commonwealth  in  the  work  that  is: 
being  carried  on  and  the  part  that  they 
can  play  in  helping  out  this  great  work. 
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PREDICTS  PEOPLE  WILL 
SOON  OWN  INDUSTRIES 


French   Occupation   of   Ruhr 

Means  Ruin  of  Europe  and 

Jolt  to  World 

^or  years  Helen  Keller  iocs 
"blind,  deaf  and  "dumb."  But 
through  unusual  pow&rs  of  touch 
ghc  virtually  developed  a  sixth 
sense,  which  is  fortified  by  a  re- 
markable brain.  She  now  *'sees, 
hears,  talks,"  and^with  her  deep 
study  of  human  relations,  here' 
with  ventures  to  peep  into  the 
future. 

By  MISS  HELEN   KELLER. 

Copyright,     1923,     by     Co«mopollun     New* 
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New  York,  Jan.  18.— A  new 
order  of  things  is  upon  us.  In- 
dustrial democracy  will  sweep 
the  world  in  the  next  feA^ryears 
and   governments  akin  to   So- 


cialism will  rule  the  world. 

The  French  occupation  of  the 
Ruhr  marks  a  step  towards  this 
sew  order,  because  it  will  bring  peo- 
ple to  their  senses.  The  French  oc- 
cupation is  not  only  a  crime — It  Is 
the  height  of  folly. 

It  wil  mean  the  ruin  of  France. 

RUSSIA  AND  GERMANY. 

Germany  has  great  strength, 
loreover  Russia  and  Germany  will 
Join  forces.  I  see  the  union  of  Rus- 
sia and  Germany  for  defence.  It  may 
lappen  tomorrow. 

Russia  will  lend  her  moral  sup- 
port, her  strength  and  her  advan- 
tageous trade  to  Germany  in  ex- 
change for  German  ideas.  Germany 
will  supply  her  splendid  efficiency 
for   Russia's   spiritual   strength. 

The  result  will  bring  the  rest  of 
the  world  to,  with  a  jolt.  Countries 
•will  realize  they  must  cooperate. 
Men  will  cease  to  manage  govern- 
ments for  financial  gain,  but  for  hu- 
jman  life  and  welfare. 

These  wrong  economic  and  social 
conditions  cannot  last.  Industrial 
■democracy  will  rule  supreme.  Peo- 
ple will  own  all  the  industries  and 
the  government  will  be  wholly  demo- 
icratic.  It  may  be  called  Socialism— 
'more  or  less. 
I^\CK  OF  LEADERSHIP. 

The  trouble  in  Europe  and  here, 
too,  is  the  lack  of  good  leaderehlp. 
There  is  no  leadership.  There  should 
be  none.  The  rule  should  be  by  the 
people.  The  world  will  suffer  and_i^t 
v/ill  become  wise.  There  will'  be  a' 
complete  collapse  of  the  present  or- 
der of  things. 


This  great  change  will  come  to 
Europe  first — and  to  America  30on 
after^vard.  It  will  have  reached 
Amc-rica  in  ten  or  fifteen  years — and 
Europe  much  sooner. 

Getting  and  spending  we  lay 
waste  our  days  and  never  give  a 
thought  to  what  the  other  half  Is 
euffering.  First  in  importance  is 
welfare  and  not  the  conservation  of 
property  for  a  few.  This  new  order 
will  bring  construction  and  happl- 
iness. 

The  world  needs  co-operation  to- 
day. The  people  need  spiritual  poise. 

SELFISH  AND  STUPID. 

People     are     selfish     and     stupid 
They  do  not  realize  we  are  all  one 
2n  purpose  and  fate. 

The  women  of  the  future,  will, 
1  hope,  be  more  Intelligent  and  stop 
making  so  much  fuss  over  things 
that  don't  count,  and  will  put  time 
on  those  things  that  do.  Women 
Beed  all  the  education  they  can  get. 

They  are  too  frivolous  today.  They 
think  more  of  the  length  of  their 
Btocklngs  and  skirts  than  of  Europe. 
Women  in  business,  professional  and 
political  fields  will  be  very  success- 
;Sul.  They  are  quicker  than  men — 
yrhy  shouldn't  they  succeed?  They 
fjon't  have  to_spend  all  their  time 
having  babies,  "jfhere  "f WTW  Hteiny 
babies  now — sickly,  unhappy  ones. 

Yes  —  women  are  in  business  to 
stay  and  will  make  a  go  of  it,  as  1 
see  It. 

Foolish  marriages  will  cease,  and 
divorces  will  be  granted  when  people 
can't  get  along  peaceably  together. 
Women -will  not  have  to  marry  for 
.support  any  more  and  that  will  elim- 
inate many  causes  for  divorce. 

In  saying  these  things,  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  dogmatic  or  radical. 
These  are  the  things  which  I  feel,  all 
through  me,  will  come  to  the  world. 
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WOULD  MAKE 
HELEN  KELLER 
RICH  WOMAN 

Harry  Thaw's  Mother  Wishes  to  Set- 
tle Big  Sum  on  Famous  Blind, 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Writer 


Mrs.  Mar}-  C.  Thaw  of  Pittsburg, 
mother  of  Harry  Thaw,  wishes  to 
make  Helen  Keller,  who  has  become 
world  known  because  of  her  accom- 
plishments in  spite  of  her  blindness 
and  deafness,  the  beneficfiary  during, 
her  life  of  a  large  sum  of  money. 

She  has  filed  in  the  Supreme  Ju- 
dicial Court  a  petition  for  permis- 
sion to  divert  one-half  of  the  income 
of  the  Thaw  feIlo^^  ship  fund  to  Miss 
Keller,  who  lives  at  Forest  TTIlU 
Long  Island. 


PARTIES  INTERESTED 

The  parties  named  in  the  patition  as 
interester]  are  the  president  and  fellows 
of  Harvard  University  and  the  Attor- 
ney-General  of   the  Commonwealth. 

The  other  half  of  the  income  is  still 
to  be  used  for  the  work  origrlnally  in- 
tended, that  of  Alice  C.  Fletcher  in 
Indian  research  work,  archaeology  and 
ethnology.  Miss  Fletcher  Is  now  dp- 
ceased. 

Mrs.  Thaw  states  that  the  Harvard 
officials  are  in  agreement  with  her  de- 
sires   in    the    matter. 

She  says  that  in  October.  1890,  she 
conve.ved  property  to  the  trustees  of. 
the  Peabody  Museum  of  American 
Archaeology  and  Ethnology,  the  income 
of  which  was  to  be  paid  to  Alice  C'. 
Fletcher  during  her  lifetime,  upon  her 
death  to  be  paid  to  her  successor  to 
carry  on  her  work  of  research  relative 
to  the  Indian  race  of  America  or  other 
investigations  in  archaeology  or  eth- 
nology. 

On  Jan.  1.  1897.  the  fund  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  custody  of  the  president 
and  fellows  of  Harvard.  Alice  C. 
Fletcher  died  on  April  6  last. 


MISS   HELEN   KELLER 
Famous    blind    woman,  whom    Mrs. 
Marj'   C.    Thaw    wants     to    make   a 
beneficiary  of  a  large  sum  of  money.| 

Two   Fellowships   Planned 

For  mal<y  years  prior  to  the  creation 
of  thi.s  fund,  MVs.  Thaw  says,  she  and 
her  husband,  William  Thaw,  aided  and 
assisted  financially  in  the  work  of  Alice 
Fletcher  and  says  the  first  object  of 
the  fund  was  to  provide  an  income  for ' 
her   for   life.  i 

At   the  time  it  was  created,  she  says, 
little   thought  was    paid  to   the  disposi- 1 


tion  of  the  income  upon  the  death  of 
Miss  Fletcher,  although  it  was  agreed 
with  Professor  Putn.im  that  it  should 
be  divided  to  form  two  fellowships,  the 
beneficiaries  of  which  were  to  be  two 
members  of  the  working  force  of  the 
Peabody  Museum.  This  provision  wias 
not  written  into  the  trust  agreement  by 
mistake. 

■f  Mrs.  Thaw  now  says  she  wishes  the,! 
Income  of  one-half  of  the  fund  shall  be-j 
devoted  to  a  fello-rtrship  in  research  In  i 
archaeology  and  ethnology',  and  the  in—' 
come  of  the  other  half  to  be  used  for  1 
the  benefit  of  Miss  IjCelle'r  for  life,  and! 
upon  the  death  of  the  latter  to  be  used*' 
for    another    similar    fellowship.  1 

The  court  Is  asked  to  modify  the  | 
trust  agreement  so  that  this  purpo?*^  | 
can    be    carried    out. 
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^eet  Helen  Kell 

er  a  Radio 

:al! 

Mrs.  Pankhurst  Gentle  and  Kind! 


[Manager  of  World  Celebrities  Reveals  Hidden  Traits 
of  .Famous-— Maeterlinck-Ibanez    'Teud" 

Maurice  Maeterlinck,  the  Belgian  poet,  delivered  an  in- 
spired lecture  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul  while  a  prize' 
fighter  snored  a  yard  away! 

Five  American  poets,  introducing  the  famous  Irish  poet' 
playwright,  William  Butler  Yeats,  spoke  800  times  as  long  as 
Yeats  himself  I 

So  says  James  B.  Pond,  owner  of  the  Pond  Lyceum  Bureau, 
who  tells  intimate  anecdotes  of  the  celebrities  he  has  managed. 


S^  J  ?  MlI^JU 


To  James  B.  Pond,  the  world  is 
the  public's  oyster,  and  it  is  his  bus- 
iness to  open  the 
oyster  and  make 
it  easy  for  the 
public  to  appease 
its  appetite. 

And  opening  the 

oyster  is  great 
fun  to  James  B. 
Pond.  It  takes 
him  jaunting 
around  the  worUi, 
interviewing  lec- 
ture platform 
prospects  in  Lon- 
don, Paris,  Ber- 
lin, Vienna,  Ma- 
drid and  the  less-  Helen  Keller 
er  known  capitals  of  the  world. 

As  it  happens,  he  has  introduced 
far  more  men  than  women  celebri- 
ties to  the  public.  However,  of  these 
women  one  is  an  American  and  one 
of  the  most  widely  known  women  of 
a  decade  or  more.     Helen  Keller. 

"Helen  Keller,"  said  Pond,  "was," 
so  long  as  she  played  her  part  cor- 
rectly, one  of  the  greatest  lecture 
platform  successes  I  have  ever  han- 
dled. The  sweet  pathos  of  her  I 
.  .  .  the  rndbmitablc  courage  of 
herl  She  was  an  inspiration  to  an 
entire  world  of  suffering  humanity. 
She  was  a  rebuke  to  more  fortunat* 
malcontents,  and  her  gentle  heroism 
a  spur  to  the  grouchy,  laz^.  world. 


"America  went  wild  over  Helen 
Keller,  America  always  will  give 
tribute  to  the  man  or  woman  who, 
refusing  to  be  faint-hearted,  will 
fight.  And  if  the  fighter  wins,  Amer- 
ica cheers.  America  admires  the 
never-say-die  spirit.  Today,  as  you 
know,  much  of  our  fiction  is  based 
on  that  spirit. 

"But  in  Boston,  Helen  Keller  be- 
came interested  in  radicalism,  and 
radicalism,  before  long,  ended  her 
career. 

i  "For  the  public  cannot  see  any- 
thing sweet  and  gentle  in  an  I.  W.  W. 
— a  social  revolutionist.  How  many 
people,  I  wonder,  dreamed  that 
Hden  Keller,  sweet  and  gentle  and 
heroic  upon  the  lecture  platform,  be- 
came at  heart  a  radical?  Of  course, 
it  is  not  for  me  to  criticise  her.  She 
had  a  right  to  her  beliefs,  whatever 
they  might  be,  I  suppose ;  but  still 
I  it  is  a  fact  that  Helen  Keller  owed 
a  great  part  of  her  success  in  life 
to  the  very  capitalists  whom  she 
came  to  condemn!  Without  them  I 
doubt  very  much  if  she  would  ever 
have  achieved  such  fame  as  she  did 
achieve. 

"The  end  of  her  lecture  career 
came  when,  in  n  interview  for  a  New 
York  paper,  she  advocated  the  so- 
cial re\ylution.  From  that  time  on 
she  was  done.  Tq  earn  hPr  livelihood 
she  had  to  go  into  the  movies." 

Mrs.   Pankhurst  Idealist 


In  contrast  to 
Helen  Keller— par- 
adoxical contrast, 
even— Pond  offers 
Mrs.  E  m  ni  e  1 1  na 
Pankhurst,     p  6  r  - 


I  haps  the  most 
famous  leader  of 
woman  suffrage 
In  the  world. 

"For       many 
years,"     he     said. 


"the  public  looked 
upon    Mrs.    Pank- 
'  hurst   as    a   social 
j  virago— a+n    unwo- 
manly sort  of  wo- 
man.  Militant  suf- 
fragettes     had      a 
bad    name.      They 
fought     with     the 
police,    they    were 
sent    to    jail,    and    engaged    in    hunger 
strikes. 

"Mrs.  Pankhurst,  let  me  say,  Is  one 
of  the  nicest  women  I  have  ever  known. 
There  Is  nothing  of  the  stormy  petrel 
in  her  nature.  It  is  hard  to  conceive 
of  her  taking  part  in  an  act  of  Srlo^ 
lence.  ■ 

"And  yet,  some  years  ago,  I  received; 
a  letter  from  Mrs.  Pankhurst,  telling 
me  to  watch  the  news  carefully  on  ai 
certain  day. 

i     "On    the    day    that    she    mentioned    a 
rgreat  suffrage  demonstration  was  madi 
In  England.     Churches  and  mail  boxei 
were  flred. 

"The  suffragettes  claimed  that  it  wai 
not  their  doing,  but  that  some  unknown 
;  vandals  had  been  responsible.  How- 
ever, Jirs.  Pankhurst's  letter  was  suf- 
ficient proof  for  me  that  the  demonstra- 
tion had  been  planned  far  In  advance, 
and  had  been  the  work  of  suffragettes, 
despite  denials. 

"Suffrage  was  an  Ideal  to  Mrs.  Pank- 
hurst, and  she  fought  a  good  flght  for 
It.  Nevertheless,  I  know  that  she  al- 
ways regretted  the  necessity  of  extreme, 
measures."  = 

Pond  brought  Maurice  Maeterlinck  and 
Blasco  Ibanez  to  America  at  the  same 
time,  during  the  season  of  1919-1920, 
which  has  gone  down  in  lecture  plat- 
form history  as  the  season  of  the 
Grand  Fiasco,  when  Americans,  bored 
to  death  with  the  opinions  and  oratory 
of  the  foreign  invaders,  rose  in  their 
wrath  and  razzed  and  razzed  until  the 
talkative  army  turned  and  fled  to  sym- 
pathetic native  shores. 
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HELEN  J^LLAR 
FOUND   HAPPINESS 


BOI#\'    ir^the    sun 


h,    Helen 
strong, 
brlgh^4ian*#  child.    Sll^iA<»Ted  flow- , 
ers      and      birds.        precocious,,     she 
leaified  to  talk  when  a  year  old. 

•Stricken  irith  a  seriou.i  lUnesa , 
when  19  months  old,  she  was  bereft 
of  sight,  hearing  and  all  memories 
of  the  past.  As  she  grev  she  fdnght 
against  the  .silence  and  darkness — 
and  could  not  understand  It  all. 
Hopes  for  a  cure  were  dispelled  by 
speciallstB. 

Still  groping  when  7  years  old, 
she  became  the  constant  pupil  of 
Miss  Anne  Mansfield  Sullivan. 
Words  began  to  .slowly  penetrate 
Inside  the  wall  surrounding  the  lit- 
tle girl,  then  faster,  until  in  three 
months  300  were  known.  At  10  she 
practiced  day  and  night  until  she 
learned  to  talk. 

Told  a  story  before  her  education, 
she  did  not  understand  it  and  it  was 
lost  in  her  memory.  Association 
brought  it  back  when  she  was  12, 
she  thought  it  new,  wrote  it  and  iti 
was  sent  to  Perkins  Institute  of 
Boston  and  published.  The  similarity 
wa«  Been  and  a  committee  grilled 
her  and  Miss  Sullivan  to  ascertain 
if  they  intentionally  deceived.  Th» 
verdict  was  divided.  Then  came  the 
fear  that  any  other  writings  would 
prove  to  be  unrecognized  imitations. 

Study  of  Chri.<5tlanity,  hi.'itory,  the 
arts  and  languages  was  followed  by 
entrance  whon  16  into  the  Cain- 
bridge,  Ma.s.5.,  School  for  Young 
Ladies.  The  joy  over  winning  high- 
est honors  there  was  shadowed  by 
the  death  of  her  father. 

Preparing  to  enter  Radoliffe  Col- 
lege, she  learned  only  two  days  be- 
fore examination  that  the  que.stion« 
were  given  in  a  .sy.stem  of  raised 
letters  she  did  not  understand.  By 
Intensive  study  she  mastered  It  and 
the  examination. 

She  was  graduated  from  Radcliff* 
with  honors  and  was  appointed  on 
the  Massachusetts  commission  for 
the  blind.  She  is  known  as  an  au- 
thor, a  lecturer,  a  worker  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  afflicted  and  for  her 
beautiful  character. 

"If  I  were  not  happy  my  lif* 
would  be  a  failure."  she  says. 


^  Blind  PersonKJ 
LondTir  Praise  of  1 
Holiday  Matinee 

lelen  Keller,  Among  Guests 
of  American  Foundation, 
"Feels"  Special  Perform- 
ance bv  Mitchell  and  Co. 


Four  hundred  blind  persons  yester-| 
day  gave  the  heartiest  approval  to  a 
U'tatrical  performance  that  Grant 
Mitchell  ever  heard  At  least,  that  is 
what  Mr.  Mitchell  said  when  the  cur- 
tain was  rung  down  on  a  special  mati- 
nee performance  of  "The  Whole 
Town's  Talking"  at  the  Bijou  Theater. 
At  any  rate,  the  blind  audience  made 
more  noise  in  two  and  a  half  hours 
than  is  customary  nt  a  theater. 

The    matinee    was    in    the    nature    of 
a   Christinas   party  under  the   auspices 
or    the    American    Foundation    for    tb»l 
Blind   and   the  "Matilda   Ziegler  Jlfflga- 1 
zine."     The   actors   gave   their  services j 
and  the  managemenc  pave  the  theat,.jr. 
Helen  Keller  was  in  a  box,  enjoying 
the  s.t-row  through   the  agile  fingerb   of 
;her   secretary,  and    she   said   the   exp'e- 
.rience    was    worth    much    more    to    her 
than   if  she  had   been  "listening"  to  a 
story  read   from   a  book.     "It   is  much 
more    graphic    and    real,"    she    said    in 
her  hesii.^nt  voice.     "1   like  the  crowd  , 
1    know   they   are   here,   because   I   ftel 
that   the   Hir   is   heavy   with    them   andl 
everything  is  full  of  breathing.     I  Jikel 
the   'nutty'  things   the    actors   do."  ' 

The  ushers,  guiding  the  sightlese' 
down  the  aisles,  were  unanimous  in 
saying  that  their  lot  would  be  a  hap- 
pier one  if  all  audiences  were  a&  easyi 
to  handle  To  show  their  appreciation! 
oflhe  actors'  efforts  the  audience  pre-' 
s«»*«d  to  each  member  of  the  cast  and' 
to  each  stage  hand  &  gift  which  had 
been  made  at  some  institution  repre- 
sented  in   the   audience. 

Mrs.  R  F.  Armstrong,  Mrs.  C.  C  * 
Overton,  Jlrs.  William  Davis  Cole  and 
Mrs.  Bruce  Clark  assisted  in  distrib- 
uting the  programs,  which  had  been, 
printed  in  Braille. 
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THE  SMILE  OF  A  GREAT  COURAGE. 


>    <^' 


1         ^  — Underwood  and  Underwood. 

'  Helen  Keller,  photographed  at  the  Bijou  theater,  in  New  Yprk,  where 
the  world-famous  woman  who  has  achieved  self-support,  independence, 
and  a  reputation  as  an  author  in  spite  of  deafness,  bljiiijjiniin'iwiid  lack  of 
.s.pff'(h,  attended  a  "Christmas  gift  performance"  or^The  Whole  Town's 
Taft^l^lg;^  ^iven  fo^  g||(^  blind  jij^en  and  women.     Helen  Keeler. 


Lu^-<AW>  ^Aa.66^)  Il'ewy, 

STILL  SPREADING      "^ 
GOSPEL  OF  HOPE} 


TjATEST    photo    OV    HELrEN    KEL^ 
L/ER 

This  photo  of  Helen  Keller,  world 
famous  deaf  mute,  was  taken  a  few 
days  ago  in  New  York  city  where  she 
is  Just  now  spreading-  the  gospel  of 
hope  and  courage  as  she  tells  how 
the  fact  that  she  was  once  deaf,  dumb 
and  blind,  did  not  kill  her  determina,^ 
tion  to  be  happy. 

HELEN  KELLER  GET^ 
MUSIC  BY  RADIO 

Deaf  and  Blind  Girl  Writes  of 

Enjoying  t[ie  "Heavenly 

Vibration." 


Gl. 


COULD    FEEL    THE    RHYTHM 


'Listened"     to     Beethoven's     Ninth 

Symphony  Played  by  the   New 

York   Symphony  Orchestra. 


Helen    Keller   has    once    more    spoken 
a  word   of  cheer  to  those   deprived   of 


r    power    of    hcM    .-„.  oribes 

a  remarkable  letter  her  delight  at 
"hearing"  the  broadcasting  of  Bee- 
'.:\oven's  Ninth  Symphony  played  by  the 
New  York  Symphony  Orchestra  under 
Walter  Damrosch,  assisted  by  the  chorus 
of  the  Oratorio  Society  of  New  York 
from  Carnegie  Hall.  Feb.  1.  Deaf  and 
blind,  she  hardly  expected  to  re- 
ceive much  of  an  Impression  of  any 
kind  when  she  put  her  hand  on  the  re- 
ceiver, but  she  tells  how  she  could 
actually  distinguish  some  of  the  instru- 
ments, the  comets,  the  drums,  the 
deep-toned  violas  and  violins  and  how 
she   recognized   the   voices. 

Her  letter,  received  by  the  Symphony 
Society  of  New  York,  is  written  from 
her  home  in  Forest  Hills,  Long  Island, 
dated  the  following  day  (Feb.  2).  She 
says : 

"I  have  the  Joy  of  being  able  to  tell 
Vou  that,  though  deaf  and  blind.  I  spent 
a  glorious  hour  last  night  listening  over 
the  radio  to  Beethoven's  'Ninth  Sym- 
phony.' I  do  hot  mean  to  say  that  I 
'heard'  the  music  in  the  sense  that 
other  people  heard  It;  and  I  do  not 
know  whether  I  can  make  you  under- 
stand how  it  was  possible  for  me  to 
(derive  pleasure  from  the  sj-mphony.  It 
was  a  great  surprise  to  myself.  I  had 
been  reading  in  my  magazine  for  the 
blind  of  the  happiness  that  the  radio 
was  bringing  to  the  sightless  every- 
where. I  was  deliglited  to  know  that 
the  blind  had  gained  a  new  source  of 
enjovnient:  but  I  did  not  dreum  that 
1  could  have  any  part  in  tlieir  joy.  Last 
night,  when  the  family  was  listening  to 
your  wonderful  rendering  of  the  immor- 
tal symphony  some  one  suggested  that 
I  put  my  hand  on  the  receiver  and 
see  if  I  could  get  any  of  the  vibra- 
tions. He  unscre.Ted  the  cap,  and  I 
lightly  touched  the  sensitive  diaphragm. 
What  was  my  amazement  to  discover 
that  I  could  feel,  not  only  the  vibra- 
tions, but  also  the  impassioned  rhythm, 
the  throb  and  the  urge  of  the  music : 
The  intertwined  and  intermingling  vi- 
brations from  different  instruments 
enchanted  me.  I  could  actually  distin- 
guish the  cornets,  the  roll  of  the  drums, 
deep-toned  violas  and  violins  singmg  in 
,  exquisite  unison.  How  the  lovely  speech 
of  the  violins  flowed  and  flowed  over 
the  deepest  tones  of  the  other  instru- 
ments !  When  the  human  voices  leaped 
up  thrilling  from  the  surge  of  harmony. 
I  recognized  them  instantly  as  voices. 
I  felt  the  chorus  grow  more  exultant, 
more  ecstatic,  upcurving  -swift  and 
flame-like,  until  my  heart  almost  -stood 
still.  The  women's  voices  spemed  an 
embodiment  of  all  the  angelic  voices 
rushing  in  a  harni.niious  flood  of  beauti- 
ful and  inspiring  sound.  The  great 
chorus  throbbed  against  my  fingers  with 
poignant  pause  and  flow.  Then  all  the 
instruments  and  voices  together  burst 
forth— an  ocean  of  heavenly  vibration— 
and  died  away  like  winds  when  the  atom 
is  spent,  ending  in  a  delicate  shower  of 
sweet  notes.  >  . 

"Of  course,  thi.s  was  not  liearing,  but 
I  do  know  that  the  tones  and  harmonics 
conveved  to  me  moods  of  great  beauty 
and  majesty.  I  also  sensed,  or  thought 
1  did,  the  tender  sounds  of  nature  tliat 
alng  into  my  hand— swaylntr  reeds  and 
winds  and  the  murmur  of  streams.  I 
have  never  been  so  eniaptured  before 
bv  a  multitude  of  lone-yibratlons. 

'"\«  1  listened,  with  darkness  and 
melody,  shadow  and  sound  filling  all  the 
room  I  could  not  lielp  remembering  that 
the  great  composer  who  poured  forth 
such  a  flood  of  sweetness  into  the  world 
was  deaf  like  myself.  I  n  ai-\-eled  at 
thi>  power  of  his  quenchless  spirit  by 
which  out  of  his  pain  he  wrought  such 
joy  for  others— and  there  I. sat.   fueling 


vvitii  my  nana  ihe  magnificient  sym- 
phony which  broke  like  a  sea  upon  the 
sl!»»nt   shores   of  his   soul   and  mine. 

■t  me  thank  you  warmly  for  all  the 
■it  which  your  bf-autiful  music  has 
■juMiglit  to  my  houseliold  and  to  me.  I 
want  also  to  thank  Station  WEAF  for 
the  joy  they  are  broadcasting  in  the 
world. 

"With      l<indest      regards      jiul      bt^^sf 
wishes,   I  am 

"Sincerely  yours, 

"(Signed)  HELEN  KLLLKK 
Helen  Ivcller,  although  deaf  and  blind 
since  the  age  of  19  month.s,  is  world 
famous  for  her  intellectual  and  educa- 
tional attainments,  her  lectures  and 
literary   work.      .She   is    untiring   in    her 

^'°i\,'^"'?  activity  in  behalf  of  the  deaf 
aqd  blind. 

THE  BOSTON  HERALD 

MONDAY.  FEB.  11    1924 


Helen  Keller 

''Hears''  Music 

of  Symphony 

Through  Radio 

Delights  in  Concert  * 
Though  TotaUg  Deaf 

Rests  Fingertips  on  Sensi- 
-,     tive  Diaphragm  of 
Receiver     . 


•     Imperial   Pispateh  to  The  Heraldl 

'NEW  YORK,  Feb.  10— "I  have  the 
joy  of  being  able  to  tell  you  that, 
though  deaf  and  blind,  I  spent  a 
glorious  hour  last  night  listening 
otter  the  radio  to  Beethoven's  'Ninth 
Symphony.' " 

Thus  writes  Helen  Keller,  the  world's 
JiliiSt  noted  denf  and  blind  woman,  in  a 
Ititer  telling  of  her  delight  at  "hear- 
'iva;"  the  broadcasting  from  Carnegie 
H'Ul.  recently,  of  the  music  of  the  New 
■^l^rk  Symphony  Orchestra,  assisted  by 
the  chorus  of  the  Oratorio  Society  of 
.\'*w  York. 

She  tells  how,  by  lightly  resting  her 
liiigertips  on  the  sensitive  diaphragm  of 
the,  receiving  instrument,  she  could  dis- 
Ufcl|nlsh  'the  cornets,  violins,  and  other 
Iniitruments  ^nd  recognize  the  voices  of 
the  chorus,  ller  joy  "vas  so  great  that  i 
'ler  heart  "almost  sto^  still."  The 
"i!  tter  was  written  ,to  tne  Symphony 
Society  of  New  York  and  read  in  part 
.  s  follows: 

•'Last  night,  when  the  family  was  lis- 
tening to  the  immortal  symphony,  some 
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HELEN  KELLER 


one  suggested  that  I  put  my  hand  on  the 
receiver  and  see  if  I  could  get  any  of 
the  vibrations.  He  unscrewed  the  cap, 
and  I  lightly  touched  the  sensitive  dia- 
phragm. What  was  my  amazejnent  to 
discover  that  I  could  feel,  not  only  the 
vibrations,  but  also  the  impassioned 
rhythm,  the  throb  and  the  urge  of  the 
music!" 


MONDAY,    FEBRUARY   11,   1924 


Sensitive  Fingers  Enable  Helen 
Keller  to  Hear  Beethoven  by  Radio 

New  York,  Feb.  11 — "I  have  the  joy  of 
being  able  to  tell  you  that,  though  deaf  and 
blind,  I  spent  a  glorious  hour  Saturday 
rlcht  listening  over  the  radio  to  Beethoven's 
'Ninth  Symphony.'  "  Helen  Keller,  the 
world's  most  noted  deaf  and  blind  woman, 
writes,  describing  her  delight  at  hearing  the 
broadcasting  from  Carnegie  Hall,  recently, 
of  the  music  of  the  New  York  Symphony 
Orchestra,  assisted  by  the  chorus  of  the 
Oratorio  Society  of  New  York. 

By  lightly  resting  her  finer  tips  on  the 
S'^nsitive  diaphragm  of  the  receiving  instru- 
m€>nt,  she  could  distinguish  the  cornets, 
violins,  and  other  instruments  and  recog- 
nize th(3  voices  of  the  chorus. 

"Last  night,  when  the  family  was  listen- 
irg  to  the  immortal  symphony,  some  one 
suggested  that  I  put  my  hand  on  the  re- 
pelver  and  see  If  I  could  get  any  of  the, 
vibrations.  I  lightly  touched  the  sensitive' 
diaphragm.  What  was  my  amazement  to' 
discover  that  I  could  feel,  not  only  the  vi- 
brations, but  also  the  impassioned  rhythm, 
the  throb  and  the  urge  of  the  music !" 
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^MI^^ELLER  HEARS  MUSIC..^ 

Helen  Keller,  the  noted  dgg^dttiLUJ*^ 
author,  has  recently  had  the  pleasure  oi 
"hearing"  the  New  York  Symphony  Or^ 
chestra's  playing  of  Beetlioven's  Ninth 
Symphony,  the  music  being  conveyed  by 
radio  and  "heard"  through  her  finger.N. 
placed  on  the  receiving  mechanism.  Miss 
Keller  says  of  it  that,  while  the  impres- 
sion was  not  what  is  known  as  hear- 
ing, the  vibrations  were  entirely  distinc- 
tive and  gave  her  an  adequate  idea  of 
the  musical  composition,  which  she  en- 
joyed greatly: 

I  could  actually  distinguish  the 
cornets,  the  roll  of  th<^  drums,  deep- 
toned  violas  and  violins  twinging  in 
exquisite  unison.  How  the  lovely 
speech  of  the  violins  flowed  and 
'  flowed  overthw  deepest  tones  of  ftho 
other  instruments!  When  the  liu-- 
man  voices  leaped  up  thrilling:  from 
the  surge  of  harmony,  I  recognized 
them  instantly  as  voices.  I  felt  tlio 
chorus  grow  more  exultant,  more 
ecstatic,  upcurving  swift  and  flame- 
like,  until  my  heart  almost  stood 
still.  The  women's  voices  seemed  an 
embodiment  of  all  the  angelic  voices 
rushing  in  a  harmonious  flood  of 
beautiful  and  inspiring  sound.  The 
great  chorus  throbbed  against  my 
fingers  with  poignant  pause  and 
flow.  Then  all  the  instruments  and 
voices  together  burst  forth — an 
ocean  of  heavenly  vibration — and 
died  away  like  winds  when  the 
storm  is  spent,  ending  in  a  delicate 
shower  qt  sweet  notes.  Of  course, 
this  was  not  "hearing,"  but  I  do 
know  that  the  tones  and  harmonies 
conveyed  to  me  moods  of  great 
beauty  and  majesty. 

To  the  marvel  of  the  radio  is  added 
the  mar\"el  of  the  human  system  which, 
in  Miss  Keller's  case,  served  as  a  trans- 
mission line  by  -which  vibrations  in  the 
iir  were  conveyed  to  the  seat  of  intel- 
ligence, witliput  the  aid  of  the  org-a'n  of 
hearing-,  the  ear.  The  incident  is  one  of 
a  large  number  of  others  going  to  prove 
that  there  are  powers  in  us  beyond  our 
ken,  some  of  which  are  being  discov- 
ered, as  happened  when  Helen  Keller, 
totally  deaf,  was  able  to  enjoy  the 
majesty  and  beauty  of  Beethoven's  har- 
monies. 


\Y 


INSPftlING  EXAMl'LE. 


Helen  Kellor,  the  world's  most  not- 
ed deaf  and  blind  woman,  has  been 
"heairiii,'  S.HUUHU'ffi'  music  over  the 
radio  ana  says  she  spent  "a  glorious 
hour  listening  to  Beethoven's  'Ninth 
Symphony'."  By  lightly  resting  her 
finge/tips  on  the  sensitive  diaphragm 
of  the  instrument  she  discovered  that 
she  couid  fe3l,  "not  only  the  vibra- 
tions, but  also  the  impassioned 
rhythm,  the  throb  and  urge  of  the 
music."  This  latest  achievement  of 
this  wonderful  woman  recalls  what  a 
remarkable  development  hers  as  been. 
Deprived  of  sight  and  hearing  when 
but  18  months  old.  and  knowing  but  a 
few  vvords,  all  but  one  of  which, 
"water,"  she  soon  forgot,  she  became 
able  to  converse  not  only  in  her  own 
language,  but  in  French  and  German 

also.  ^   .        , 

She  learned  to  write  a  good  hand 
and  fo  use  the  typewriter,  and  has 
published  a  book  "The  Story  of  My 
Life,"  fssays  and  magazine  articles. 
She  has  also  taken  the  leading  role 
in  a  motion  picture  dealing  with  the 
spread  of  democracy,  has  been  on  the 
vaudeville  stage  and  has  lectured  all 
over  the  country.  Through  a  Cam- 
bridge school  and  by  private  tuition 
•he  prepared  for  Radcliffe  'college 
and  graduated  from  that  institution. 
Her  life  furnishes  a  most  inspiring 
picture  and  puts  to  shame  all  the  ex- 
cuses we  make  to  ourselves  because 
we  have  not  arrived  at  the  goal  we 
once  dreamed  of.  Her  handicaps  have 
been  such  th^t  a  lesser  spirit  would 
have  broken  under  them  and  perhaps 
spent  a  life  bemoaning  hardship  and 
misfortune.  Miss  Keller  did  not  recr 
ognize  the  word  "impossible.  She 
still  had  her  mind  and  her  intrepid 
spirit.  Wh.'t  will  power  has  gone 
into  her  achievement!  What  persever- 
ance m  formidable  tasks  ehe  has 
show^n! 

In  one  of  her  essays  she  says:  My 
hand  is  to  me  what  your  sight  and 
hearing  are  to  you.  With  my  hand  I 
se-ize  and  hold  all  that  I  find  In  the 
three  words— physical,  intellectual 
and  spiritual."  Groping  In  darkness 
and  s.lence,  she  has  achieved  happi- 
ness and  has  taken  a  place  among  the 
great  personages  of  the  world.  Her 
Hfe  Is  an  object  lesson  with  a  message 
more  eloquent  than  any  sermon  or 
system  of  philosophy.  Hers  has  been 
a  supri-me  achievement,  not  likely 
ever  to  be  outranked.         i'^   ■'^ 


HELEN   KELLER'S 
ADDRESS  THRILLS 
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SHE  LKGES  T.RE ATER  SYMi»ATHY 

FOK  THOSE  WHO  DU'EIX 

IN  DARKNESS 


t> 


RICHMOND.  Va.,  Feb.  15.— Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Delegates  sat 
j tense  and  awed  ye-sterday  for  fifteen 
minutes  in  the  presence  of  one  <.f  th'> 
great  miracles  of  all  time.  Thoy  list- 
'ened  to  a  speech  from  the  lips  of  Helen 
Keller,  who  was  rendered  deaf,  dumb 
and  blind  b.vMiUaess  ftd  the  aci'  of  It) 
month.si.  Mrs.  Anne  Sullivan  Macy, 
iTfho  has  been  her  teacher  since  Miss 
Keller  was  six  years  old.  told  a  little 
of  her  pupil's  remarkable  carreer,  ex- 
plaining how  she  communicates  with 
her  and  said  that  the  blind  woman 
would  talk. 

Perhf^)s  every  person  in  the  h.Tll  had 
read  of  this  amazing  triumpli  over  in- 
superable obstacles,  for  no  otbiT  per- 
sons in  all  the  ages  has  con((uered  fh(> 
three  afllictiions  which  are  Mi.ss  Kel- 
ler's ;  but  it  was  sheer  drama  Avhen  her 
lips  moved  and  the  sound  of  her  voice 
was  heard.  Members  left  their  seats 
and  gathere<l  close  around  the  rostrum, 
drafwn  almost  unconsciously  for  a 
closer  view^  of  the  miracle. 

Miss  Keller's  speech  was  an  appeal 
for  more  help  and  greater  sympathy 
for  the  blind  and  a  larger  appropria- 
tion for  the  commission  which  is  in 
^arge  of  the  work  ir\  this  ."liit'e 
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Helen  Keller ,  World's 
Most  Marvelous  Woman 
Coming  to  Olympia 


MISS  HKLEV    KELLER 


j  Doomed  by  a  fate  to  a  world  of 
l|Ril«nc?C),  a  world  of  dtirkfrieas,  a 
■world  of  ignorance,  and  leaving  it 
by  her  insurmount.able  wjll  and  her 
passionate  ambition  to  create  for 
herself  a  universe  of  sounrl.  Miss 
Helen  Keller,  deaf,  dur.^  and 
blind   since    infancy  will    be    at    the 


lOlympia  theatre  the  last  half  at 
{the  week  In  a  playlet  desflgned  es-, 
peoially  to  show  what  difficulties 
[the   human   mind   can   overeonie. 

"Laugh      and    the    world      laughs 
with  you,  weep  and  you  weep  alone" 
Is     the   philosophy  of  an      optimist, 
but  with  the  world  about  you  weep-^ 
,lng,^  ^^.you  to    laughalone   Is  tH^i 


-teil^O'f  true  courage  t.ucii  n  i-^ar-s^ 
age  does  Helen  Keller  possess— a 
'.courage  that  ,has  led  her  smilin.s  fend] 
victorious  from  the  black  depths, 
of  a  tragic  destiny  to  the  shining  | 
heights  o#a  glorious  career.  ] 

Miss    Keller    was    born    at    Tus- 
cumbla,      Alabamk,    39    years      ago. 
She  was  the  only  daughter  of  Capt. 
and     Mrs.      Arthur     H.     Keller.  At 
birth    she    was    absolutely    normal, 
but    when   she    reached    the    age    of 
19  months  a  severe   fever   deprived, 
her  of  her  sight,   speech   and  hear- 
in«r.      "Without  the?e  t^hree  imrortnnt; 
senses,    the    child    grew   up    practic-i 
ally  a  savagie.       At  the  age  of  sev-n 
she   was    a    petulant   tyrant    gaining 
her    power    by    the    sym'pathy    and 
pity  of  her  father   and  moi'.er. 

Her  paxents  were  naturally  dis-, 
tracted  and  at  their  wits  end. 
Capt.  Keller  being  a  lri«nd  of  Alex-l 
awder  Graham  Bell,  the  famous  in- 
ventor of  the  telephone  went  to  him 
for  advice  and  because  of  the  in- 
ventor's suggestion  Miss  Anne  Sul- 
livan came  to  Tuscumbia  to  teach 
Helen  the  first  rudiments  of  normal 
human  intercourse. 

Anne  Sullivan  had  .  herself  been 
blind.  When  cured,  she  became  a 
missionary  in  the  world  of  darkness. 
From  the  day  she  arrived  at  the 
Keller  estate  and  through  the  years 
t^t  led  to  her  marriag'e  to  Prof. 
John  Albert  Macy,  and  in  fact  to 
the  pre.=:ent  date,  she  has  served 
Helen  Keller  as  an  Indefatigable 
teacher  and  devoted  friend.     , 

The  patience,  the  determination, 
the  trials  cf  bcth  the  puipil  an'l 
teacher  may  easily  be  Imagined,  but 
finally  success  was  apparent  and 
Miss  I^eller  became  a  monumental 
example  of  all  hurnan  kind,  the 
most  marvelous  diLsp-fenser  of  sun- 
shine that  the  world  has  ever 
known.  iShe  has  been  a  rebuke  to 
the  times,  these  who  lack  any  moral 
or  mental  courage.  > 

Having  achieved  the  amazing 
feat  of  graduating  fr^jm  Radcliffe 
,with  the  hlghPPt  honors.  Miss  Keller 
then  In  r^omanho'od,  .^.et  her  mind  to 
the  problems  of  the  poot>  and  un- 
fortunate struggling  American 
masses  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
herMnfluence  has  been  one  of  fhe 
greatest  helps  the  world  has  known. 


^  The  Olympla  management  an- 
nounces lor  -Thursday,  Friday  and 
Saturday,  the  appearance  o<i  the 
most  talked  of  woman  In  the  world, 
HelvJn  Keller,  in  a  one-act  playlet 
written  especially  for  her  by  Alfred 
Leiwis.  The  feature  pihotoplay  for 
the  last  half  of  the  week  will  be, 
"Georg.e  Washington,  Jr.,  starring 
Weslev  Barry. 


Coming  Thursday  are  Wesley  Barry 
in  "George  AVashington,  Jr.''  for  the 
feature  plcture,«- and.  Helen  Kellar,  the 
blind  and  deaf  mute  as  a  special  at- 
traction   on    the    vaudeville    program. 


(^     This  Week — Thurs.,  FrL,  Sat.     ^ 

eCr    f       The    Most    Talked    of  HEAR   '        The  Most  Brilliant 

«Eit   ■       Woman    in   the    World  "Bi#*r»,   ■        wit     of     the     Age 

"We    Have    the    Houor   to    Present   the    Most 

Remarkable  Woman  of  tlic  Twentieth  Century 

HELEN  KELLER 

Assisted    by    Her    Lifelonc;    Friend,    Anne    Sullivan    Macv 

-NOTE:  HER  ONLY  APPEARANCE  OUTSIDE' KEITH'S  TttEATRES 
WESLEY  BJ?RRY  in 'GEO.  WASHINGTON,  Jr.* 
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HELEN  KELLER  TO 

APPEAR  AT  OLYMPIA 

American  educators  have  been  ren- 
dering their  respective  judgments  as 
to  who  shall  be  included  in  their  se- 
lections of  the  10  greatesit  men  and  10 
greatest  women  in  the  wprld  today. 
Without  exception,  each  list  has  in- 
cluded the  name  of  Helen  Keller,  the 
blind,  deaf  and  forir^erly  mute, 
whose  Irresistible  determination  and 
fortitude  made  it  possible  for  her  to 
graduate  from  Radcliffe  with  high- 
fst  honors  and  who  has  thrown  her- 
self into  the  work  of  lightening  the 
burdens  of  the  unfortunate  of  the 
•Vrntrican  masses. 

Everyone  knows  that  Helen  Keller 
has  been  a  happy  and  courageous  wo- 
man, but  now  in  her  tour  of  the  vaude- 
ville stage,  in  her  back  stage  inti- 
macy with  the  performers,  she  is  hap- 
pier than  she  has  ever  been  before. 
She  has  entered  upon  an  adventure 
in  a  fairy  world  and  that  she  is  hav- 
ing real  fun.  Accounts  say  that  all 
that  is  necessary  is  to  watch  her  talk- 
ing with  the  actors,  who  are  eager  to 
meet  her;  observe  herNin  the  stage 
when  she  demonstrates  her  ability 
to  talk  and  answer  questions  with 
the  rapidity  and  the  brilliance  of  wit 
\hat  startles  her  audiences.  She  has 
studied  at  college;  she  has  lectured; 
she  has  heard  opera  singers  by  feeling 
their  lips  with  her  fingers;  she  has 
written  books;  she  has  met  famou.'; 
men  and  women  of  the  world,  but  now 
with  her  lifelong  friend  and  teacher, 
Anne  Sullivan  Macy,  she  has  marie 
her  entra'nce  into  vaudeville  and  it  I'n 
a  magic  world.  Her  act,  as  arranged 
by  Alfred  Lewis,  will  be  presented  at 
the  Olynipia  the  last  three  days  of  this 
week. 


h\^v^Y\,y  MsLSS.,  J^ews- 

IThe  Lynn  HlgH  schools  will  bel 
visited  by  Miss  Helen  Keller, '  dur- 
ing her  engagement  at  Gordon's 
Oljnmfpia  theatre.  Miss  Keller  will 
address  the  students  of  the  Lynnj 
English  High  school  upon  her  arri- 
val tomorrow  and  on  Friday  she. 
will  address  the  assembled  students 
of  the  Lynn  Classical  High. 

The  visit  of  Mi.ss  Keller  to  any 
part  of  the  civilized  world  is  always 
hailed  as  an  important  event.  Al- 
though deprived  of  sight,  speech 
and  hearing  since  she  was  a  tot  of 
19  months.  Miss  Keller  has  aston- 
ished a  world  when  by  her  dint  of 
fortitude  she  was  graduated  from 
Radcliffe  college  with  the  highest 
honors  and  has  earned  the  distinc- 
tion as  being  the  most  illustrious 
example  of  human   per.severance. 

Through  her  own  determination 
and  the  assistance  of  her  lifelong 
friend,  Mrs.  Anne  Sullivan  Macy, 
Miss  Keller  startled  the  civilized 
wo|d  with  the  announcement  that 
she  had  learried  to  speak.  Since 
then  she  haa  been  continually 
sought    for    the    lecture    platform. 

Her  entrance  into  vaudeville  has 
been  for  her  a  travel  through  a 
fairyland.  The  mo-st  optimistic 
person  in  -<the  world.  Miss  Keller! 
finds  supreme  satisfaction  in  bring- 
ing  Joy  into  the  hearts  of  others.! 
She  has  found  the  vaudeville  stage 
a  perfect  medium  in  this  direction. 
That  her  name  has  become  a  house- 
hold word  in  this  country  h;ig  been 
proved  time  after  time  as  her  ap- 
pearance at  the  Keith  theatres  from 
coast  to  coast  have  never  failed  to 
set  up  new  atendance  records. 

Honored    by    nobility   abroad    and 
by  persons  in  the  highest  places  in 
this   country.    Miss   Keller   has   been  | 
the    mightiest    influence    in    the    al- . 
levi^ting      of  burdens   of  the   unfor- ' 
tunate.  ' 


jre.vu'Covv,  Jnv  J. ,  ^tw\es 


}V\,B^T^^   {%v.   i^^M-. 


BLINDJUT  THEY 
iEL  WITH  MUSIC 


I 


[Famous      Artists      to      Appear 
I    Here  Tomorrow — Not  from 
i  Summit  Home 

Miss  Lydia  Y.  Hay«s,  chief  execu- 
Ive  officer  of  the  New  Jei-sey  Stato 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  will  be  the 
ruest  of  honor  at  the  entertainment 
o  be  held  tomorrow  evening  at  Cres- 
ent   Temple    in    tlie    interest   of   <he 
\merican    Foundation   for  the   Blind. 
The  onterlainment  will  be  of  unusual 
nterest    inasmuch    as    nearly    all    of 
ihe  artists  participating'  will  be  per- 
sons   who    have      overcome    the    ti'e- 
:-»ii^ndous   liandicap   of   blindness. 
,   who   has   been   1 
'  1     sh<;    was    J  fl    m^j 
aid;    li^r   teaclicr,    Mrs.    Ann    SnlliAan 
Macy;    Guy  Envin,  blind  soldier  poet 
ahd  philosopher  of  France;    and  Ed- 
win   (irasse,    blind    violinist,    organist 
and  composer,  will  be  included  on  the 
jprogram. 

!     Because  of  some  confusion  that  has 
larisen      in        connectigg^     >*'Hb„   X^^^ 


^  Foundation  entertainment  and  an- 
_other  ontortainment  for  the  benefit 
of  blind  babies,  the  following  state- 
ment has  been  issued  by  Miss  Ida 
.„Hurst  Gifford,  of  tfie  Fo'undation: 
"Helen  Keller  i^s  not  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  the  benefit  for  the  blind 
baTjies  at  the  Arthui-Home  at  gum- 
imit." 

The  entertainment  has  been  ar- 
ranged by  the  United  Men's  and 
Women's  Clubs  of  Trenton,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Educational  Depart- 
ment of  The  Contemporary.  Admis- 
sion is  by  invitation  and  cards  can 
be  obtained  from  Mrs.  Joseph  M. 
'Middleton.  general  chaiiman,  tele- 
|pUo«e  7-0126-W,  or  at  The  Con- 
jterlMjprary. 


Jvencovu}  //.X  -,  ZJu'Vv^s. 


HELEN  KELLER  IS 
HEARD  BY  THRONG 


Story  of  Her  Struggle  fo  Over- 

come  Huge  Obstacles  Thrills 
I  Temple  Audience 

Helen  Keller,  the  famous  deai  and 
blind  woman,  came  to  Trenton  last 
[evening  and  approximately  2,000 
iTrentonians  taxed  the  capacity  of 
Crescent  Temple,  where  she  appeared 
in  connection  with  the  entertainment 
in  the  interest  of  the  American 
Foundation  for4Jj^Blifid;T?he  affair 
was  arranged  byW^'WVfted  Men's 
and  Women's  Clubs  of  the  city  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Educational  De- 
partment of  The  Contemporary  witii 
Mrs.  Joseph  M.  Middleton  as  generaJ 
chairman. 

Mrs.  Ann  SiiUiyan  Macy,  Miss  Kel- 
ler's teacher  and  companion,  prefaced 
Miss  Keller's  tak  with  an  account  of 
the  famous  woman's  education  and 
training.  At  the  age  of  nineteen 
moiiihs.  Miss  Keller  was  made  blind 
and  deaf  thix)ugh  an  illness,  and  the 
story  of  how  she  created  a  world  of 
her  own  by  sheer  power  of  will  and 
a  phenomenal  determination  to  "be 
like  other  people"  thrilled  the  vast 
audience.  When  Miss  Keller  was 
about  six  years  old,  her  training  was 
begun.  The  first  word  she  learned 
to  articulate  was  "it"  and  teacher  and 
pupil  demonstrated  how  each  word 
was  learned  letter  by  letter  and  syl- 
lable by  syllable.  Her  first  sentence 
was  "I  am  not  dumb  now." 

However,  .before  she  learned  to 
speak,  there  was  a  long  period  cf 
training  in  which  she  learned  to  spelL 
out  each  word  in  the  palm  of  her 
teacher's  hand,  receiving  messages  by 
the  same  method. 

Miss  Keller  attended  the  School  for 
the  Blind  in  Boston  and  at  the  age  of 
twenty  entered  Radcliffe  College, 
graduating  with  honors  at  the  end  of 
tha  four-year  course.     The  late  Sam- 


uel L.  Clemmens,  popularly  khowiTas 
Mark  Twain,  said  of  her,  "Napoleon 
and  Helen  Keller  are  two  outstanding 
figures  In  history.  Napoleon  tried  to 
win  the  world  through  force  —  h« 
failed.  Miss  Keller  is  trying  to  win 
through  power  of  mind — she  is  suc- 
|ceeding." 

I     Following  Mrs.  Macy's  story  of  the 
I  Insurmountable    difficulties   overcome 
I  by  an   indomitable  will.   Miss  Keller 
spoke.        "I    was    blind/'   she  _stated^ 
"now  I  see;   I  was  deaf,  now  I  hoar- 
[  was  dumb,  now  I  speak.    Without 
your  help  thousands  of  blind  people 
will    continue    to    lead    baffled   lives. 
Alone  we  can  do  little;    together  wt 
can  do  so  much.     The  blind  are  hold- 
ing out   their  hands   to  you,   not  in 
dumb  resignation,  but  in  earnest  de- 
termination  to  conquer  their  limita- 
tions with  your  help.     With  your  aid 
they  will  lift  up  their  burdens  with 
dauntless     courage."        Miss     Keller 
"adores    flowers"    and    expressed    her 
appreciation    for    the    beautiful    bou- 
quet sent  to  her  by  Colonel  and  Mrs. 
Washington    A.    Roebling.     That   sh( 
also  has  a  sense  of  humor  was  often 
demonstrated   in  her  witty  retorts  to 
questions  asked  her  by  various  per-; 
sons  in  the  audience. 

Guy  Envln,  the  French  poet,  who 
was  blinded  at  the  age  of  19  during 
the  World  War,  presented  a  splendid' 
address  on  "Master  of  Fate."  Cap-; 
tain  Envin's  message  was  a  veritable 
challenge  to  his  seeing  audience. 
"Some  are  bom  foj^  happiness, 
Some  are  born  for  sadness,  others  ari 
born  to  be  an  example  and  lesson  to 
others.  My  destiny  was  to  be  thrown, 
into  eternal  darkness  in  struggling; 
for  the  most  noble  of  causes.  Those 
who  are  blind  do  not  only  suffer  from 
actual  darkness,  but  from  the  loss  of 
their  liberty,  their  freedom.  In  fight-< 
Ing  for  the  liberty  of  the  world,  I  lo.st 
m>  own  liberty,  but  my  imaginatioa 
is  iiec,  my  soul  is  free.  My  duty 
now,"  he  continued,  "is  to  travel 
through  the  world  telling  people  of 
the   good   work." 

I  Captain  Envin  studied  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris,  following  his  dis- 
charge from  the  hospital  in  1915  and 
later  continued  his  study  of  intcr- 
tional  law  at  Harvard  University. 

Several  well-received  violin  selec- 
tionp  werfe  given  by  Abraham  Hato- 
witz,  a  blind  artist,  who  appeared  in 
piace  of  Edv.^iiv  Grasse,  Mr.  Hato- 
witz  was  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Ida 
Hurst  Gifford,  a  special  representa- 
tive of  the  American  Foundation. 
There  were  also  vocal  and  piano  se- 
lections by  a  young  Rutgers  student, 
who,  in  spite  of  the  handicap  of 
blindness,  is  an  honor  student  at  the 
college. 

Charles   B,   Hayes,  director  of   the 
Bureau  of  Research  and  Publicity  of 
T--'oiindation,    and    Miss   LVdia   Y. 
'i3(\yes,  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
.-i.:ioc.v     htatt.    Commission    fOr 
the  Blind,  were  guests  at  the  meeting. 
With  "Nation-Wide  Service"  as  their 
..-logan,  Mr.  Hayes  stated,  "the  Foun- 
dation  is  endeavoring  to  serve  as  a 
cleai'ing  house  through  which  all  cr- 
granizations  intereste<l  In  work  for  the 
lind  can  be  assisted." 
Godfrey    Schroth,   president   of  the 
Lions  Clpb,  presided. 


'W-  QygivtQie .  X«  X >  Tr^ss 
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Helkn  Keller  Tells  oLWork  for 
i  \ Blind  Before.  Two  Audiences 

Tme  large  combined  facilities  of 
the  auditorium  of  the  Woman's  Club 
of  Orange  and  the  Sunday  School 
rooms  of  Brick  Presbyterian  Church 
were  hardly  adequate  to  accommo- 
date the  crowds  who  flocked  to  hear 
Helen  Keller,  Friday  evening.  Miss 
Keller  spoke  first  at  the  club  and 
then  at  the  church.  She  and  her 
teacher,  Mrs.  Anne  Sullivan  Mgf*?y, 
told  of  the  slow'^  patient  processes  by 
which  a  child  who  had  been  deaf, 
dumb  and  blind  from  the  age  of 
eleven  months,  was  finally  taught  to 
speak.  As  Mr;;.  Macy  spoke.  Miss 
Keller  placed  her  hand  at  the  side  of 
the  speaker's  mouth,  in  this  way 
understanding  all  that  was  said,  and 
repeating  an  occasional  phrase.  In' 
telling  of  the  work  being  done 
through,  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  Miss  Keller  said  that  the 
three  things  which  the  J»lind  most 
need    are    sympathy,     work     and    a, 

friend;    all   of  which   the  Federation 
endeavors  to  supply. 

Guy  Envin,  the  French  poet, 
blinded  in  the  war,  told  of  his 
Americrai  e.xperiences,  and  Edwin 
Grasse,  eminent  blind  violinist,  gave 
a  group  of  selections.  The  program 
was  under  the  auspices  of  the  United 
D.  A.  R.  Chapters  of  the  Oranges. 
Miss  Etta  Drayton,  regent  of  Hannah 
Arnett  Chapter,  was  chairman. 


DAILY  EVENING  ITEM— LYNN.  MASS. 


WEDNESDAY.    MARCH    19,    1921 


Last  Time  Tonight!  Strongheart — "The  Love  Master"  | 


'p^  Thursday — Friday — Saturday  ""^ 

We  Have  the  Honor  to  Present  in  PERSON  the  Foremost 
Woman  of  the  Twentieth  Century 


THE  WIT 

OF  THE 

CENTURY 


HELEN 


Herself 
(In  Person) 


KELLER 

Assisted  by  Her  Friend,  Anne  Sullivan  Macy 
In    an    Original    Offering    by    Alfred     Ijewte 

Miss  Kellar  has  many  times,  been  selected  as 
"one  of  the  10  greatest  women  in  the  -world. 


NOTE 

HELEN  KELLER 


TO  SPEAK  TO 
HIGH  PUPILS 

Helen  Keller,  pointed  out  as  one  of 
the  most  illustrious  examples  of  hu- 
man perseverance  in  the  world  to- 
day, will  address  the  students  of  the 
Lynn  English  and  Lynn  Classical 
High  schools  this  week.  Miss  Kel- 
ler  will  speak  at  the  English  High 
school  Thursday  mornint  at  11 
lo'clock  and  at  the  Clr.ssical  High 
school  Friday  noon  at  12.30  o'clock. 
The  visits  to  the  senior  high  schools 
is  in  conjunction  with  Mis  Keller's 
engagement  at  the  Olympia  theatre, 
the  last  half  of  the  present  week. 

Although  deprived  of  sight,  speech 
and  -hearing  since  she  was  a  tot  of , 
19  months.  Miss  Keller  astonished  the 
world  when  by  dint  of  fortitude  she 
was  graduated  from  Radcliffe  col- 
lege with  the  highest  honors. 
Through  her  determination  and  as- 
jSistance  of  a  lifelong  friend,  Anne 
Sullivan  Macy,  Miss  Keller  recently 
startled  the  civilized  world  with  the 
announcement  tha .  she  had  learned  to 
s))ea"k.  Since  then  she  has  been  con- 
stantly sought  for  the  lecture  plat- 
form. Miss  Keller  has  been  in  vaude- 
ville for  a  number  of  years  and  has 
traveled  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pa- 
cific and  extensively  in  European 
countries.  She  has  addressed  thou- 
sands of  high  school  p  ipils  in  her 
ravels,  and  Lynn  High  students  are 
fortunate  in  honoring  such  a  distin- 
guished  rferson    as    Mi  s    Keller. 
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HELEN  KEILER 
IN  ADDRESS  AT 


Wonderful    Woman 

At  the  Olympia 

Inspires   All 

.Miss  Helen  Keller,  the  great- 
est  example   of   huiiian   pcrser- 
vcrance  in   the  world   spoke   to 
the  pupUs  of  the  English  High 
sdiool   Tlinrsday   noon  time.   In 
the  assembly  haU.     Itfiss  Keller 
was  atfoiniMinicd  by  Mi"s.  Aiuio 
Sullivan  Macy,  her  teat;her  and 
I     companion,  with  whom  she  ap- 
I     pears     the     remainder    of     this 
week    at    tlie    Olympia   theatre. 
In  a  short  address  to  the  students 
Miss    Keller    said    "Although)  I    can 
not  see  or  hear  you.  I"  can  feel  your 
ipresence  and  good  Avill."     She  went 
on   and    told   the   assembly  that    she 
could    feel   there   was   a   large    num- 
ber of  people  in  the   hall,  the  noise 
caused  by  the  pupils  •when  they  took 


their  seats  had  set  up  vibration 
which  her  highly  developed  sense 
could   feel. 

Mrs.  Macy,  after  being  introduced 
to  the  assemljly  by  Miss  Mary 
Shepherd,  of  the'  office  force,  gave 
the  pupils  an  idea  of  how  Miss 
Keller  had  learned  to  talk.  By 
placing  Helen's  hand  on  her  face, 
Mrs.  Macy  was  able  to  teach  Miss 
Keller  t,o  feel  the  vibrations  of  her 
voice.  It  was  a  very  unique,  as 
well  as  Interesting  lecture  and  the 
assembled  students  listened  .<?pell- 
bound  throughout  the  whole  talk. 

A  iVrief  review  of  Miss  Keller's 
life  was  given  by  Mrs.  Macy.  Helen 
Keller  was  born  a  normal  child,  but 
at  19  months  of  age  she  was  afflict- 
ed with  a  terrible  sickne-ss  which  left 
her  deaf,  dumb  and  hjlnd.  When 
Miss  Keller  i  died  the  age  of  six 
and  a  half  years,  Mrs.  Macy  was 
engaged  as  her  teacher.  Since  that 
time  Mrs.  Macy  has  been  her  con- 
stant companion,  and  It  was  through 
her  efforts  and  teaching  that  Miss 
Keller  is  such  a  success  today. 

Everyone  knows  that  Helen  Keller 
has  been  a  happy  and  courageous 
woman,  but  now  in  her  tour  on  the 
vaudeville  stage,  in  her  back  stage 
inimacy  with  the  performed,  she  is 
jhappier  than  ever  before.  It  is  not 
Inecessary  for  her  to  tell  one  that  she 
has  entered  upon  an  adventure  in 
la  fairy  world,  and  that  she  is  having 
great  fun-  All  that  is  necessary  is 
to  watch  her  talking  with  the  actors, 
who  are  eager  to  meet  her;  to  olb- 
serve  her  on  the  stage  when  she 
d&monstrates  her  ability  to  talk  and 
answer  questions  w'ith  the  rapidity 
and  brilliance  of  wit  that  startles 
the  audience. 

Either  by  placing  her  finger  tips 
on  the  lips  of  the  speaker  or  with 
the  assistance  of  her  teacher,  that 
equally  wonderful  motherly  woman, 
she  is  able  to  carry  on  a  splendid 
conyersation,  words  and  ideas  com- 
ing to  her  so  rapidly  at  times  that 
it  is  difficult  for  one  possessed  of 
aJl  the  five  senses  to  keep  in  touch 
with  her. 

Miss   Keller   feels  the   location   of 
jthe  person   with  whom  she  la  talk- 
ing.    She  turns  in  his  direction  when 
answering    questions,    and    seems    to 
know  when  he  is  talkins  with  Mrs. 
Macy. 

Mr.«!.  Macy  is  like  an  interpreter 
excefit  that  she  does  only  part  of  the 
work.  An  ^interfpreter  asks  ques- 
tion for  a  third  person  and  then 
transmits  the  replies.  Mrs.  Macy 
simply  asks  the  questions  and  Helen 
replies. 

Even  if  Mrs.  Macy  were  not  pres- 
ent, it  would  be  possible  to  talk  with 
the  wonder  w.oman,  who  can  read 
the  lips  so  splendidly  with  her  finger 
tips,  that  Harry  Lauder  once  quotedf 
some  poetry  in  his  richest  Scotch 
dialect,  which  ^e  repeated  without 
a    moment's    hesitation. 


h^vwv .  h\2Lf>s.,  Kew/s 
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MISS  KELLER         > 
AT  SWAMPSCOTT 

What  a  bouquet  of  sweet  peas 
and  a  friendly  note  will  do  was  in- 
dicated Friday  when  Miss  Helen 
Keller  of  her  own  free  will,  visit- 
ed the  Hadley  school  on  Redington 
street,  Swampscott,  to  personally 
thank  the  pupils  for  their  ,  kind 
thought  of  her.  It  was  just  the  fra- 
grrant  appeal  of  the  blossoms  which 
appeared  at  just  the  psychological 
moment,  when  theatre  managers, 
newspaper  representatives  and  teach-] 
ers  had  failed  that  brought  about  thlsj 
visit    to    the   Hadley    school. 

Miss  Alice  Shaw,  principal  of  the 
Hadley  school,  and  the  pupils  hear- 
tily welcomed  Miss  Keller.  She 
thanked  the  pupils  for  their  thought 
of  her  and  said  that  she  loved  flow- 
ers, and  white  she  could  not  see 
them  she  could  enjoy  their  fragrance. 
Miss  Keller  recited  a  poem,  "The 
Children's  Hour,'  and  then  tried  to 
impress  upon  their  minds  the  im-| 
portance  of  a  "Stick-to-itiveness"! 
quality  in  one's  daily  life.  "Never 
give  up."  she  told  the  pupils,  "when 
once  you  have  started  on  a  worth 
while   task." 

Miss  Keller  and  her  teacher,  Mrs. 
Anne  Sullivan  Macy,  during  their 
visit  here  were  the  guests  of  Johni 
Thomson,  Monument  avenue,  Swamp-I 
scott,  whose  niece.  Miss  Polly  Thom-i 
son,  is  Miss  Keller's  private  secre-l 
■  tary. 

P  WheTi  word  was  sent  yesterday  to 
the  Hadley  Junior  High  schoo!, 
Swamrpscott,  that  Miss  Helen  Keller 
was  too  tired  to  kee<p  her  appoint- 
ment there,  a  note  was  sent  by  the 
pupils  of  the  school  expressing  their 
disappointTnent,  and  with  the  note 
went  some  flowers.  When  Miss 
Keller  received  the  note  and  flowers, 
she  hastened  to  the  school  and 
spoke  to  the  kiddies,  quoting  linea 
from        Longfellows'  "Children'* 

Hour." 


3nSS  KELIvER  HERE 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  man- 
agement of  the  Olympia  theatre     at 
T>ynn,  Miss  Helen  Keller  visited    the 
Hadley      Junior     High    school     this 
LmorTiins- 


MISS    HELEN    KE-LLER, 

Famous  Blind  Girl  to  Address  High 

School   Students   of  Lynn. 


Jaoy-uJuuVu  ,  Ct)nr\.,'BiA/lletwvu. 
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HELEN     KELLAR     FOUND    HAPPI- 
NESS 

Born  in  the  Sunny  South,  iJti^en 
Adajn  Kellar  was  a  strong,  brlghtt, 
happy  child.  She  loved  flowers  «.nd 
birds.  Precocious,  she  learned  to  talk 
when   a   year   old. 

Striken  with  a  serious  Illnes«,  when 
39  months  old,  she  was  bereft  of  bli,'!it, 
hearing  and  all.  memories  of  the  pa"?t. 
As  she  ^rew,  shft  fought  ajalni,t  the 
s  lence  sTnd  darkness —  and  could  notj 
understand  it  all.  Hope*  for  a  cure' 
were    dispelled    by    speclallsta. 

Siill  groping,  when  seven  yaars  oM. 
she  became  the  constant  pupil  of  Miss 
.rtnne   Mansfield    Sullivan.     Word*   he- 


Pin    to    slowly    penetrate    inside    the  | 
wall    surrounding    the    little   girl,    then  j 
faster,  until  in  three  months,  300  wer©  i 
known.       At     ten     she     practiced     day 
and    night   until   she   leari;£d    to    talk. 

Told  a  story  before  her  educ«!Ltion, 
Vhe  did  not  understand  It  and  r  was 
lost  In  her  memory.  iLseociatlon 
l.rcuirht  it  back  when  she  was  12.  sh* 
thought  it  new,  wrote  it  and  it  wai 
pent  to  Perkina  Institute  of  Boeton, 
and  publishear^"T!T?"TWITTSro!^^^'n3 
eten  and  a  committee  erllled  her  and  ■ 
Miss  Sullivan  to  ascertain  if  they  in- 
tentionally deceived.  The  verdict  was 
divided.  Then  came  the  fear  :h£^t  1 
any  other  writings  would  prove  to 
b€   unrecognized    Imitations.  ,j 

Study    of    Christianity,    history,    the 
arts    and    languages    was    followed    by  . 
entrance,  -when  ,16,  into  the  Cambridso.  | 
Mass.,  School  for  Young  Ladies,     "'he 
icy  over  winning  highest  honors  thero  i 
was    shadowed    by    the    death    oi    hor 
father. 

Preparing  to  enter  RadclifEe  Col-, 
lege,  she  learned  OQly  two  daye  be- 
lor«  examination  that  the  .  questinnii 
were  given  in  a  system  of  raised 
letters  she  did  not  understand.  By  in- 
Tensive  study  flh9  mastered  It  and  the 
examination. 

She  was  graduated  from  Radcliffe 
with  honors  and  was  appointed  on  the 
the  Massachusetts  Commission  for  the 
Blind.  She  is  Known  as  an  autnor,  a 
lecturer,  a  worker  in  the  interest  of 
the  afnicted  and.  for  her  beautiful 
character. 

"If  I  wel-e  not  happy  my  life  would 
b«  a  XaUttre,"  ehe  says. 


Via,-v^j^^>-vc-g>,  H^i>s.,   £, a^<^ I ^ . 
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HELEN  KELLER 

Brilliant  Woman  With  Sightless  Eyes  and  Ears  That  Can- 
not Hear  Is  An  Inspiration  to  All  Who  Would 
Surrender  to  Adversity 


L 


I  If  you  are  downcast  and  discour- 
aged at  the  wa5'  th/ngs  are  breaking 
and  you  think  tlvat  life  has  been 
hniiding  you  a  rougli  deal — don't 
cjult.  Go  to  the  Empire  theatre  and 
see  Helen  Keller.  You'll,  realize 
then  that  the  troubles  which  seem 
monumental  io  you  are  really  com- 
[paratively  trivial,  and  you  -will  leave 
[the  theatre  with  an  entirely  new 
outlook  on  life,  cheered  and  encour- 
nyed  by  the  smiling  optimism  and 
unfaltering  couraged  of  one  of  the 
sweetest  and  most  remarkable  wo- 
inen  whom  God  ever  let  breathe. 

She  has  eyes  that  see  not,  ears 
that  hear  not,  and  a  voice  which 
she  uses  with  the  lialting  hesitancy 
lof  a  baby  feeling  Its  way,  but  those 
'sightless  eyes  and  sweet  face  radiate 
the  smile  of  victory  over  virtually 
insurmountable  natural  obstacles, 
f.nd  bring  to  the  discouraged  and 
)ieart-sick  a  message  of  hope  and  in« 
spiration  of  inestimable  value. 


A  Living  Rebuke. 
Tlie  contentment  and  happiness 
which  Miss  Keller  reflects  in  her 
smiling  face,  despite  handicaps  which 
the  world  considers  unconquerable, 
are  almost  divinely  inspiring.  She 
stands  as  a  living  rebuke  to  those 
persons  with  all  of  their  faculties 
who  want  to  throw  up  their  hands 
and  quit  at  the  first  sign  of  advers- 
ity. 

I  "Why  are  you  so  happy?"  was  one 
•of  the  questions  asked  her  fror"  the 
-'udienoe  Monda>  afternoon,  and,  af- 
ler  the  words  had  been  spelled  into 
her  hand  by  her  lifelong  tutor  and 
companion,  Mrs.  Ann  Sullivan  Macy, 
quickly  as  a  dart  of  light  came  the 
an.swer:  "I  have  my  books  and  my 
f^riends;  the  sunlight  and  flowers. 
What  more  could  one  want"  Thers 
is  a  thought  to  be  stored  up  for  re- 
membrance when  Kl<les  are  cloudy 
and  grey,  when  everything  sems  to 
;o  wrong  and  (he  whole  world  is 
Lgalnst  one.  There  is  consolation 
and  courage  to  be  gained  from  those 
tow  words  by  which  everyone  may  be 
Ihe  gainer. 


I  Life    Not    Dark. 

I  And  her  final  message  to  each  aud- 
ience is  a  gem  which  the  whole 
jworld  should  profit.     Here  it  in: 

"You  must  not  think  that  because 
T  am  deaf  and  blind,  life  is  all  dark 
to  me.  I  find  lifo  full  of  interest 
and  happiness.  Life  is  what  we  to- 
Kether  make  it  for  each  other  and 
our  success  in  life  depends  upon 
mutual  help.  Usually  we  get  out 
,of   life   .lust   what   we      put      int"      it 


When    brains    and    hearts      work    to-  ' 
gather,  this  old  world  of  our  will  be 
mighty  hard   to   beat." 

Those  who  go  to  the  Empire  thea- 
tre expecting  to  see  Miss  Keller  step 
around  the  stage  with  careless  con- 
fidence and  surety  of  a  person  with 
all  normal  faculties  and  to  perfornj 
all  sorts  of  remarkable  feats  which 
appeal  only  to  tlie  eye,  will  be  dis- 
amjolnted.  Those,  however,  who  at- 
iikhd  in  the  expectation  of  being  con- 
vinced that  !Miss  Keller  has  sur- 
mounted the  obstacles  of  being  deaf, 
dumli  and  blind  to  the  point  where 
she  is  a  gifted  scholar;  who  expect 
to  see  her  demonstrate  things  which 
a'})pcal  to  the  heart,  mind  and  imag- 
ination— they  will  be  rewarded  a 
thousand-fold. 

Mrs.    Macy's    Part 

Mrs.  Ann  Sullivan  Macy  first  ap- 
pears on  the  stage  and  explains  the 
manner  in  which  she  started  her 
work  with  Miss  Keller  at  the  tender 
age  of  six  and  a  half  years  and  has 
continued  it  for  the  past  thirty- 
three  years  to  her  present  point  of 
[near  perfection.  Then  Miss  Keller 
appears  in  the  doorway  in  the  rear 
'centre  of  the  stage,"  a  smiling,  ra- 
diantly healthy  and  beautiful  woman. 
She  teela  her  v.'ay  along  a  piano  to 
a  vase  and  bends  over  a  bouquet  of 
flowers  to  Illustrate  that  she  has  the 
sense  of  smell.  Then  Mrs.  Macy 
leads  her  to  the  centre  of  the  stage, 
where  they  give  a  most  interesting 
demonstration  of  the  manner  in 
which  Mrs.  Macy  communicates  with 
her  charge. 

Conversation 

They  have  two  ways  of  conversa- 
tion. Mrs.  Macy  either  spells  into 
(her  hands  by  the  finger  language  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  or  Miss  Keller 
places  her  hand  on  her  friend's  face 
in  such  a  way  that  the  thumb  is  on 
the  throat  close  to  the  larynx,  a  fln- 
gei-  on  the  lips  and  another  finger 
on  the  nostril.  By  either  means. 
Miss  Keller  understands  virtually  as 
quickly  as  does  the  normal  person 
hearing  the  voice.  Mrs.  Macy  ex-| 
plained  that  Miss  Keller  feels  the, 
hard  guttral  sounds  caused  by  "g," 
"k  "  and  the  like  with  her  thumb  at 
the  throat,  she  gets  "b,"  "p,"  "t," 
"v"  and  similar  sounds  at  the  lips, 
and  "m'  and  "n"  and  the  nasal 
sounds  at  the  nose.  Long  practice 
and  highly  developed  sense  of  touch 
have  made  her  extremely  skillful  In 
thus  interpreting  what  is  said.  It 
is  not  only  Mrs.  Macy  wliom  Miss 
Keller  can  understand  this  waj^  She 
can  as  quickly  understand  any  per- 
son who  will  speak  slowly  and  dis- 
tinctly. 

After  demonstrating  their  manner 
of   communication.    Mrs.     Macy     has 


1 


Miss    Keller    answer    questions    from 
the   audience   in   order   to  show  that 
their   performance   is   not   a   cut   and 
dried  one,   with  the  instructor  trans- 
jnitting    the    questions    to    her   pupil 
Miss  Keller's  voice  is  difllcult  to  un- 
derstand  at   first,   so   Mrs.   Macy   re- 
peats   everything    that    she    says    in 
order  that  there  may  be  no  mistake. 
As    she    proceeds,    however,    and   the 
audience      becomes      accustomed      to 
hearing  her  talk,  her  answers  may  be 
understood  without  effort. 
Keen    Brain 
It   is  in   answering  questions     that 
Miss    Keller's    keen    brain    is    quickly 
apparent.       "Without     hesitancy,     sh^ 
answers  each  and  her  replies  are  the 
brilliant   thoughts   of  a  real  student. 
Different    and    unexpected    questions 
come  to  her  at  each  pfrformance,  so 
that  there  is   no   such'  thing  for  her 
as  a  set  routine  of  answers. 


HELEN    KELLER 


"What  Is  your  definition  of  re- 
ligion?" was  one  question  Monday. 

Quickly  as  a  flash  came  the  reply; 
"Love   ye  one  another!" 

"If  you  could  have  one  wish  grant- 
ed, what  would  it  be?" 

"Civilization  with  a  square  deal." 

"Can  you   dance?" 

'•'Yes,  I  fox-trot  and  two-step." 
Miss  Keller  smiled  happily  and  went 
through  the  swaying  motions  of  the 
dancft. 

"Can   you   tell   day  from   night?" 

"Yes,    there  is  an  entirely  different 
feeling  in  the  atmosphere." 
Feels    Applause 

And  so  she  goes  on  answering 
questions  as   fast   as     the     audience 


Miss  Keller  bows 


cares  to  a —  

and   smiles  In   perfect  return   to  a.p- 
plause.  because  she  fceis  it     through| 
her   feet    and    knows   when    it    startSi 
md   stops   just  as   well   as   the   per-' 
ormer   who   can    see.   She   can   like- 
wise  enjoy   music  In  the   same  way. 
Vn^ne   waiting   in   the   wings  for  her 
turn    to    appear    on    the    stage    Mon-| 
day   afternoon,    a   player    In    the    act! 
before    her   started    beating     a    drum 
whereupon    she      smiled      delightedly 
and    started    keeping    perfect       time. 
Miss    Keller   concludes    her   perform- 
ance with  her  message  to  the  world 
and  retires  at       each       performance 
before  a  veritable  storm  of  a^pplause. 
Women    are    particularly      Interested' 
in    Miss    Keller's        accomplishmenfs 
and  Monday's  audiences  were  large-, 
]y  made  up  of  the  fair  sex.  Her  act, 
however,   has  real  inspiration  and  al 
aessage  for  everybodj*. 
Happy  Trio 
In   Miss     Keller's     dressing     room 
there    is    nothing       that        savors    of 
gloom.  Miss  Keller  is  always  the  jol-| 
ly,   radiantly   happy   person    that   she{ 
appears  to  be  on  the  stage  and  con-j 
verses  freely  with  Mrs.     Macy     and! 
Miss  Polly  Thompson  who  has  been 
with  her  for  the  past  ten  years  and 
can  also  freely  converse  with  her  in] 
the   same   manner   as     Mrs.       Macy. 
jfiThey  are  a  happy  contented  trio  whQJ 
understand  each  other  perfectly.  i 

I  Tribune   Interview 

When   Mrs.   Macy       Introduced      a] 
Tribune  reporter  to  Miss  Keller  and 
spelled  his  name  into  her  hand,   she, 
acknowledged  the        introduction, 

smiled  and  jokingly  said:    "That's  a| 
good  Irish  name."  I 

When  he  told  her  of  a  young 
couple  with  whom  he  is  acquainted, 
w^ho  can  neither  speak  or  hear  buu 
have  normal  sight,  and  who  attend 
social  functions  together  to  theii 
mutual  enjoyment,  she  showed  her 
delighted  approval,  saying:  "I  know 
they  must  be  really  happy,  because 
the  real  world  is  in  our  hearts  and 
everj'thing  else  takes  its  color  from 
that." 

(She   was    quite    delighted    to    learn 
that   the   reporter's   mother   had    foli 
lowed   her       career       with      interest 
through  the  newspapers     and     said: 
"Be  sure  to  give  her  my  love." 
Her  Affliction 
Miss  Keller  was  normal  up  to  the 
age  of  nineteen  monihe,  when  spinal 
meningltes    destroyed    her    sight    and 
heanng.    She   had      not     learned      to 
apeak  and  it  was  only  in  later  years 
that  Mrs.  Macy  was  able  to  teach  her 
to  speak  to  the  extent  that  she  row 
enjovs.  At  the  age  of  six  and  a  half 
vears,    Mrs.    Macy,    then    Miss     Ann 
SuHivan,  was  sent  to  the  Keller  licime 
as    her   instructor   from    the   Perkins 
Institute   for   the  Blind.   The   procese 
of  Instruction   was   slow   and   almost 
discouraging  but  both     teacner     and 
pupil  kept  at  it  with  such  fine  suc- 
cess that  Mi.ss  Keller  finally  r.ilered 
Radcllffe   college  at  twenty   years   of 
age.    Mrs.  Macy  went  with   her   and 
transmitted   everything   to    hor,     sit- 
ting in  the  classrooms  with  her,  Witn 
Buch  fine  success  that  she  was  grad- 
ua,ted  with  honors.       Their  fight  td 
gain  the  heights  attracted  the  atten- 
tion   of   he   enire   world   wih   the   re- 
sult that  here  is  probably  no  better  i 
known   woman   in   the  world      tr.day| 
than  Miss   Keller. 


Mark  Tvyrain's  Tribute 
Mark  Twain,  who  was  her  close 
friend  up  to  the  time  of  hi&  death, 
once  said:  "The  two  greatest  fig- 
ures of  the  nineteenth  century  were. 
Napoleon  and  Helen  Keller.  He  tne| 
to  conquer  the  world  bjy  force,  an^ 
failed.  She  tried  to  conquer  th« 
,world  by  power  of  intellect,  and  suc-l 
ceeded."  And  most  people  who  sei 
iliss  Keller  at  the  Empire  today  and 
Wednesday  will  agree  that  Marh 
Twain  was  right.  ' 
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MISS  KELLER  IS 
MOST  OPTIMISTIC 

BlJRiUiid  Deaf,  She  Has  Developed  Into  a  Re- 
markable Character—Sense  of  Feeling 
Greatly  Developed 


•  "God  bless  yoiiy'Vomen  have  al- 
ways ruled  the     world,"  responded 
Miss   Helen  JCeller     to   a   question 
given  her  yesterday  afternoon  dur- 
ing her  act  at  the  J]rnpire  theater. 
Miss   Keller,    with   her     companion 
nd  teacher,  Mrs.     Anne     Sullivan 
lacy,  are  attracting  widespread  at- 
tention, and  winning     much  favor- 
able  criticism  at  the   theater     this 
week.     Miss  Keller  has  been  on  the 
stage  for  several  years  and  enjoys 
it  immensely.     "It     is  easier     than 
lecturing  and  much  more  interest- 
ing," says     this     amazing     woman, 
I  whom,   although     blind,   deaf,     and 
formerly  dumb,  has     an  optimistic 
outlook  on  life  and  really  lives,  in- 
stead of  existing,  as  is  the  case  with 
many  people  with  her  impediments. 
"Some  of  the  costumes  are  artis- 
;  tic,  and  others  are     horrible,"  said 
I  Miss    Keller     to    the     reporter      in 
speaking  of  the  costumes  of  the  ac- 
tors in  the  different     theaters     at 
which   she   plays.     They   show    her 
their  costumes;    they  play  for  her, 
ad  she  is  happy.  Miss  Keller*en- 
,oys  the  music  and  life  of  the  thea- 
ter which  she  gets  through  vibra- 
tions. 

"Oh,  yes,  I  like  ta  dance,"  and  she 
hastily  added,  "with  a  good  part- 
ner," and  was  greatly  amu.sed  when 
Mrs.  Macy  said  she  didn't  know 
what  she  would  do  without  a  good 
partner. 

Before  appearing  on  the .  stage. 
Miss  Kellar  lectured  for  churches, 
schools  and  colleges,  but  likes 
vaudeville  better,  as  she  is  hot  niov- 
ing  every  night,  but  stays  a  few 
days,  at  least,  at  each  place.  She 
likes  Lawrence,  particularly  the 
Merrimack  river,  but  wishes  she 
could  hear  the  children  talking  in 
the  different  languages.  For  eight 
months  Miss  Keller  was  on  the 
stage  every  day.  Incliffling  Sundays, 
giving  her  philosophy  of  life  to  in- 
terested audiences. 

Asked  if  she,  in  common  with 
other  great  thinkers  of  the  day,  feel 
the  world  is  going  backward,  Miss 
Keller  said:  "The  world  is  always 
moving    forward.  Just    now    it 

seems  to  have  halted  a  bit,  but  God 
will  never  let  his  beautiful  world  go 
back."     She  has  implicit  faith  in  the 


present  day'  modern  world,  and 
thinks  that  with  co-X)poration  and 
ibetter  understanding  on  the  part  of 
every  one.  It  will  soon  be  more  won- 
derful. 

"Oh,  Mark  Twain,  Conrad,  Words- 
worth and  Keats'  said  Miss  Keller 
when  asked  about  her  favorite 
writers.  She  loves  to  read  and  en- 
joys Keats'  nature  poems  particu- 
larly. Roses  and  violets  are  her 
favorite  flowers  although  she  loves 
them  all.  California  is  dear  to  the 
blind  girl  and  she  cannot  decide 
whether  San  Francisco  or  Los  An- 
geles is  the  lovelier.  She  says  there 
are  many  interesting  people  in  Los 
Angeles  and  there  she  rode  a  horse 
a  great  deal.  The  smells  of  thsj 
landscape  are  pleasing  to  Miss  Kel- 
ler who  enjoys  riding  a  horse  more 
than  motoring  because  In  the  latter 
she  gets  only  the  odor  of  gasoline. 

Mountain  climbing  Is  another 
favorite  diversion  of  Miss  Keller 
and  the  higher  the  mountain  the 
more  she  enjoys  it.  "Sometimes  I 
fall  in  a  brook,  but  then  other  peo- 
ple do  that,  too."  So  that  is  one 
of  the  least  of  her  troubles. 

"To  look  up  not  down,  out  not  in 
and  forward  not  backward"  Is  Miss 
Keller's  prescription  for  the  blues 
and  she  looks  as  though  she  lived 
her  doctrine. 

Charlie  Chaplin  is  a  gr&at  friend 
of  Miss  Keller  and  while  s"T>®^j|Vas 
in  California  he  took  a  great  inte!^ 
est  in  her  and  showed  her  his  films 
in  his  private  studio. 

As  he  described  the  pictures  to 
her  Mrs.  Macy  as  interpreter  Miss 
Keller  enjoyed  them  a  lot  and 
"Shoulder  Arms"  was  one  of  her 
favorites.  She  loves  pictures  of 
dogs. 

In  the  act  which  she  is  doing  at 
the  Empire  Mrs.  Macy  comes  to  the 
stage  first  and  In  a  few  words  de-; 
scribes  to  the.  audience  Miss  Kel- 
ler's life  and  her  education.  There 
are  two  ways  for  Miss  Keller  of 
communicating  with  Mrs.  Macy. 
One  is  the  finger  system  which  she 
learned  the  first  and  which  is  the 
easiest  as  she  can  be  more  comfort- 
able. The  fingers  of  Mrs.  Macy 
work  rapidly  on  Miss  Keller's  fin- 
gers and  immediately  Miss  Keller 
starts  answering.  At  Jlrst  it  Is 
rather  difficult  for  one  to  under- 
jstand  her  speech  but  as  dne  grows 


more  used  to  it  he  understands 
'better.  Mrs.  Macy  also  speaks  to 
iher  and  Miss  Keller  by  putting  her 
fingers  on  her  companion's  mouth 
land  getting  the  vibrations  under- 
stands what  .she   says. 

"What  do  you  like  to  do  best?" 
"Well,  I  like  to  take  long  walka, 
I  like  to  read  and  being  a  woman, 
naturally,  I  like  to  talk,"  .said  Miss 
Keller  in  answer  to  one  of  the  (Ques- 
tions   asked    her    yesterday.        She 
enjoys  answering  the  questions  and 
.has  to  be  ready  for  nearly  every- 
,  thmg.        One    person    asked    her   If 
she   shut   her  eyes   when   she   slept 
I  but    not    being    able    to    see    any- 
thmg    she    said    S'he    didn't    know 
whether  she   djd   or  didn't.     Asked 
,for    a    favorite    quotation    she    re- 
\  cited    the    words    of    "Nearer      My 
God  to   Thee." 

'Miss  Keller  has  traveled  from 
one  end  of  the  country  to  the 
other  and  has  a  home  at  Long- 
Island  where  as  she  saya  "I  am 
away  from  the  uproar  and  unrest 
c-C  the  city.  New  York  she  says  is 
like  20  cities  in  one.  When  she 
returns  there  she  Avill  do  lecture 
work-  for  one  weo'.c  for  the  bene- 
|fit  of  the  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 
"The  w-ork  has  never  before  been 
unified  and  that  it  may  be  the  work 
will  be  explained  throughout  the 
country  and  Miss  Keller  will  do 
her   part   in    New  York.  She   is 

(greatly  interested  in  the  founda- 
tion and  feels  that  when^  the  work 
is  co-operated  a  great  deal  will  be 
done  for  blind   people. 

Her  audiences  are  always  inter- 
,  ested  In  knowing  how  she  knows 
•when  the  audience  is  applauding. 
She  feels  the  vibrations  through  the 
boards  and  knows  tin  this  way 
when  the  applause  starts  and 
when  it  stops. 

Miss  Keller  is  a  person  who  is 
really  happy.  Always  animated  and 
ready  for  conversation  she  has  trust 
In  the  world,  in  people  and  is  nen'er 
fweary  of  e-xplaining  her  philosophy. 
Miss  Keller  has  written  several 
books,  the  more  famous  of  which 
are  "The  Story  of  My  Life"  and 
"The  World  I  Live  In."  In  these 
books  as  in  her  lectures  and  vaude- 
ville act  she  imparts  to  the  world 
at  large  her  way  of  living  and  how 
she  has  reached  her  present  stage 
of  advancement,  a  stage  to  which  no 
other  person  in  her  position  and 
with  her  drawbacks  has  ever  at- 
tained. She  enjoys  meeting  new 
people  as  she  finds  them  all  dif- 
ferent and  Interesting. 


EKS  SPONSORllHi 
BLIND  PRODlh 

Helen  Keller,  Who  Has  Mas- 
tered Several  Handicaps, 
Here  Wednesday  Night 

Plainfield  Lodge  of  Elks,  which 
is  sponsoring  the  presentation  here 
on  Wednesday  night,  April  9,  of 
Helen  Keller  and  accompanying 
artists,  wishes  to  make  plain  that 
ZO  admission  will  'be  charged. 
Entrance  to  the  High  School 
Auditorium,  where  the  program  is 
to  be  given,  will  be  by  invitation 
only.  A  great  number  of  thepe 
invitations  will  be  mailed  to  resi- 
dents of  Plainfield  and  vicinity. 
In  the  event  that  anyone  is  over- 
looked who  might  wish  to  attend 
they  may  be  obtained  of  the  fol-i 
lowing  patrons  representing  lo-, 
cal  organizations  which  are  help-j 
ing  to  make  the  Keller  presenta- 
tion a  community  affair: 

William    R.    Doane,    worshipful 
master  of  Anchor  Lodge,  F.   and, 
A.  M.,  Russel  W.  Davis,  worship- 
ful master  Jerusalem     Lodge,  F. 
and    A.   M.;    Arthur      M.      Harris, 
president   Board   of  Directors.   Y. 
M.  C.  A.;  C.  B.  Wigton    president 
Plainfield  Chamber  of  Commerce; 
Andrew     L.     McDonough,     grand 
knight.    Knights      of      Columbus; 
Walter  L.  Hetfield,  president  Ro- 
tary  Club;    Dr.  William  D.   Gray, 
president    Lions    Club;       Herbert 
Amunsen,    Commander,    Frank    LJ 
Donnelly  post,   American  Legion;  ' 
Daniel   Denny,  Commander     Ball- 
Kirch  post,  American  Legion  and 
George       Rolande,        Commander 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

Mayor  Charles  E.  Lolzeaux  has 
enthusiastically  entered  Into  the 
spirit  that  has  prompted  the  Plain- 
field  Elks  to  provide  this  enter- 
taining and  instructive  evening  for 
the  local  public  and  to  that  end  has 
kindly  consented  to  serve  as  chair- 
man of  the  committee  of  patrons. 
Mayor  LoizeauT  is  himself  a  mem- 
ber of  the  B.  P.  O.  E. 

In  direct  charge  of  arrange- 
ments for  the  Elks  is  a  committee 
composed  of  Thomas  M.  Muir. 
chairman;    Elias   H.   Bird,   P.   Ed- 


ward Wish,  Herman  Kling  and 
Walter  S.  Harder.  Invitations 
may  also  be  secured  from  these 
gentlemen  as  well  as  at  the  Elks 
club  house.  Watchung  avenue, 
bepinning   tomorrow   afternoon. 

While  the  part  taken  by  Miss 
Keller  and  her  companion.  Mrs. 
Anne  Sullivan  Macy,  occupies  the 
major  portion  of  the  oropram.  ex- 
cellent numbers  are  furnished  by 
the  artists  who  are  to  apnear  with 
her.  These  artists  will  be  Edwin 
Grasse,  the  sightless  violinist  who 
is  not  only  a  wonderful  player 
but  a  composer  of  distinction  as 
well,  and  William  Furmeister, 
the  blind  bai'itone.  who  has  fre- 
quently appeared  in  concert  work 
at  Carnegie  Hall  and  other  centers 
of  music  recitals.  Altogether,  the 
program  promises  to  be  one  of 
i-he  most  interesting  that  has  ever 
been   given   in   this  city. 

It  i«  a  foregone  conclusion 
that  the  high  school  auditorium 
will  be  filled  to  its  capacity  w' ■  n 
the  concert  is  given.  To  make 
certain  that  the  large  crowd  is 
capably  and  comfortablv  seat**;!, 
Plainfield  Lodge  of  Elks  has 
selected  a  corps  of  twenty-five 
comnetent  ushers.  Thefje  will  be 
in  charge  of  Harry  C.  Van  Em- 
burgh.  for  many  years  chief 
usher  at  the  Elks'  December  mem- 
"iM^^al  services  In  the  Plainfield  i 
Th^l'l.  I         ■    "■" 

CAPACITY  AUDIENCES. 
SEES>iELEN  KELLER 

rotiAi 


An 


13  a  keen  interest 


licly,  of  taking  the  initiativ; 


pub- 
iu 
encouraging  local  support  for  the 

Blind,  the  riainileld  .Lodge  ofl 
•BlkS.-^tfn^  patrons  representing 
the  local  organizations,  bro\ight 
out  a  capacity  audience  in  the 
Plainfield  High  School,  last  night, 
to  hear  and  see  the  world's  fam- 
ous deaf,  dumb,  and  blind 
scholar,  Helen  Keller,  of  Forest 
Hills,  Long  Island,  who  is  ap- 
pearing in  public  to  interest  sup- 
port of  the  institutions  for  the 
blfnd.  The  cause  is  a  most 
worthy  one,  for  it  means  more 
than  the  average  person  can  esti- 
mate off-hand  to  the  nearly  sixty 
thousand  blind  people  of  all 
apes  in  this  country,  about  an 
even  number  of  male  and  female, 
who  must  depend  upon  others  for 
guidance. 

Last  night's  meeting     was     an 


invitation   affair,     and     no     con- 
tributions were  asked  for,  it  being 
the  purpose  merely  to     acquaint 
the  local  public  witli  a  great  work 
that  is  going  on,  and  to  show  by 
the  presence  of  Miss  Keller  what 
can   be  done,  even  for  persons  qX  1 
the     "world     of     darkness      and  ' 
silence,"  who  cannot  even  speak  j 
to  make  their  wants  known.  J 

The  local  rrgani7,ationa     repre- ■ 
sented     in     this     invitation    affair 
were     the     Plainfield     Lodge     of  \ 
Elks,  Assemblyman     Thomas     M.  ' 
Muir.  chairman  of  the  committee  ' 
composed  of  Elias     H.     Bird,     P.  ' 
Wish,  Herman  Kling.  and  Walter 
S.   Marder.      Chairman  of  ushers, 
Harry     C.     Van     Emburgh;     and 
chairman  of  patrons.  Mayor  Chas. 
E.  Loizeaux. 

Patrons,  Elk.=?.  E.  Herbert 
Dobbs;  Chamber  of  Commerce,  C. 

B.  R.  Wi^'ton;  Anchor  Lodge.  P.. 
&  A.  -M.,  William  Doane;  Jeru-"* 
salem  Lodge.  F.  &  A.  M.,  Russell 
Davis;  Knights  of  Columbus, 
Andrew  L.  McDonough;  Rotary 
Club,  Waller  L.  Hetfield;  Lions 
Club,  Dr.  William  B.  Gray;  Y.  M. 

C.  A.;  Arthur  M.  Harris.  Don- 
nelly Post,  American  Legion,  Her- 
bert Amnnusen;  Ball-Kirch  Post, 
Daniel  Denny;  Harold  E.  Storr, 
Voteran.s  of  Foreign  Wars,  Cpo. 
Rolando.  / 

Former  Mayor  Lg^irhton  Cal- 
Kius  was  master  of  ceremonies.. 
An  auuit^ji^J^as  made  by    As.bexa- 

audience  mo&t  compumeniary; 
leiiciiaiions  lor  him,  ana  luc) 
audience  was  imprcbsed  with  lue 
appropriatentss  of  having  i\ir. 
inuir,  WHO  has  beeu  tiepnved  Qt 
Uia  cyesigat,  speak  in  mtrouucipg 
She-  tauious  woman  whose  a».- 
tliction  was  brougut  her  wovivi- 
wide  lame. 

A  feature  of  the  evening's  pro- 
gram included  baritone  seiectious 
by  William  Fuhrmeister,  a  blind 
vocalist,  and  violin  numbers  by 
Edward  Grasse,  also  blind. 

Miss  Keller  api>eared  with  her 
teacher  and  companion  of  the 
past  thirty-five  year.s.  Miss  Anne 
Sullivan  Macy,  and  gave  instances 
of  her  quick  perception  of  con- 
versation, answering  questions 
from  the  audience,  prompt  at 
repartee,  and  rapid  of  speech  as 
one  would  v/lio  can  see,  hear  and 
apeak. 

Her  method  of  carrying  on 
conversation  is  through  the  touch 
of  hands  with  her  teacher,  and  I 
placing  a  finger  in  front  of  tho 
lips  of  one  who  is  talking  to 
lier.  Her  finger  is  so  sensitive  to 
vibrations  that  in  speaking, 'after 
ihe  meeting  was  over,  with  As- 
semblyman  Muir,  without     hr.v  ' 


uiymaii^j^,     m     a    particuiarj: 


tucliing  his  lips,  she  earried'on  a- 
nyersation  with     him     through 

the    vibration    of    the    breath     as. 

felt  OQ  her  fingers.  She  both 
"heara"  and  replies  by  communi- 
cation through  the  pressure  of 
fingers  with  her  teacher  or  coiii* 
pauion,  and  when  the  one  speak- 
ing does  not  notice  their  hands 
working,  he  is     amazed     at     her 

"hearing,"  and  replying  as  rapid- 
ly as  a  normal  person  could  con- 
verse. When  one  realizes  that 
Miss  Keller  c;in  neither  hear  nor 
sif-,  it  seems  like  conversing  with 
person  from  another     wqi-lrl.   It 

^cems  almost  unc£  " 


Save  the  Lighthouse ! 

Helen  Keller  says: 

The  plan  to  ttadow  a  otntr*  in  SYonca  for  the 
TlTMich  soldiars  'bllndsd  In  battle,  WSiloh  will  erentuallj  be  open  to 
the  civilian  blind  as  well,  eeeas  to  me  both  generous  and  desirable. 
The  feature  of  the  project  i«hloh  appeals  to  me  most  stronQly  is  the 
re-oducation  of  the  war  blinded  and  the  endearor  to  make  thwi  self* 
supporting  citizens.  Toric  and  happiness  go  hand  in  hand.  The 
sishtleso  are  miaerable  only  when  they  are  uzxocoupled  and  dependent. 

The  Lighthouse  of  France  has  earned  the  right  to  the  most 
favorable  consideration  by  its  distinguished  work  of  rehabilitatinc 
slGhtless  soldiers  since  1916.  Such  an  institution  should  not  be 
dependont  on  casual  sources  of  income,  but  should  be  sustained  by  aa^ 
adequate  permanent  fund.  What  more  appropriate  memorial  to  our  young 
men  who  gave  their  lives  that  the  world  might  be  free  than  the  endow> 
ncnt  of  the  Lighthouse  of  France  by  the  American  People!  And  what 
nore  inspiring  monufrient  could  there  be  to  international  friendship 
and  co-operation!  Surely,  there  must  be  thousands  in  the  United 
States  who  vtIII  delight  to  aosociate  their  names  with  such  a  benefi- 
cent '.Torlc.   The  world  chanties,  clTllizations  pass  away;  but  goodness, 
sy^apathy  and  fellowship  remain  —  they  function  forever.  They  alone 
live  and  act  and  8e]*vs  the  future  because  in  thaa  are  the  heart- 
throbs of  God.  Hence  love,  hope  and  faith  transcend  disaster  and 
darkness. 

Believe  me  to  be,  with  all  good  wishes  for  the  further  d«Telop>- 
ment  of  your  admirable  labors, 

Tezy  einoerely  yours. 


htUv  Ifeli 


cr- 


Please  send  check,  cash  or  money  order  to 

HENRY  HORNBLOWER,  Treasurer, 

No.    60   Congress   Street,   Boston 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND  COMMITTEE  FOR 

FRENCH  SOLDIERS  BLINDED  IN  BATTLE 

Park  Square  Building,  Boston 
Telephone  Back  Bay  1156 


Honorary  Committee 
The  Right  Reverend  WILLLAM   LAWRENCE 
President-Emeritus  CHARLES  W.  ELIOT 


Rabbi   HARRY  LEVI 
MOORFIELD  STOREY 


ConIriMtions  to  this  cause  may  he  deducted  on 
Federal  Income  Tax  Returns 


Wins   Helen    Keller's   Commendation 


"Save  the  Lighthouse"  Appeal  Brings   Letter  in  Which  She  Speaks  of  the  Movement  in  Behalf 

of   Blind  Soldiers  as  "Generous  and  Desirable" 

From    Her   Home   at    Forest    Hills,    Long   Island,    Helen    Keller    Has    Written    Charles   H.   Cole,   Chairman  of  the  New  England 
Committee   Appointed^  to   Co-operate   in   the   Work   for   French   Soldiers   Blinded   in    Battle   Through    the    Lighthouse    in    Paria.i 
Giving   Her  Commendation  to   the  Endeavor.      She  Considers  the   Movement   "Both  Generous    and    Desirable"    and    She    Feels 
Viiat   There   Must    Be   Thousands   in   the  United    States    V#io   Will    Delight   to    Associate  Their  Names  with  Such   a   Beneficent 
Work.      She    Adds   These    Significant    Words:    "Love,    Hope    and    Faith    Transcend    Disaster  and    Darkness." 


^ 


HELEiV  SELLER  HELPS 
BLINDJOLDIERS 

The  drive  whTCTT  the~New  Eng- 
land committee  for  the  relief  of 
French  soldiers,  blinded  in  battle, 
is  conducting,  has  met  a  warm 
champion  is  Helen  Keller,  blind 
and  deaf  marvel,  who  is  heading 
the  bill  at  the  Capitol  theatre  here 
this  week.  She  has  just  written  a 
letter  to  Brig.  Gen.  Charles  H. 
Cole  ~  of  Boston  in  which  she 
warmly  endorses  the  work  which 
this  committee  Is  performing.  The 
committee  is  engaged  in  raising 
$100,000  toward  saving  the  famous 
lighthouse  of  France,  where  sight- 
less soldiers  are  remade  Into  use- 
ful men. 

Blind  herself  since  she  as  19 
months  old,  Helen  Keller  has  al- 
ways possessed  an  acute  interest 
in  those  similarly  afflicted,  and 
she  is  constantly  performing  some 
charitaljle  work  in  this  direction. 

MISS  KELLER  AT 
lElSTIIGE 

mous    Blind  -^d    Deaf 
Woman  Is  Interviewed 
at  Strand. 


Fam 


"Yes,  I  have  been  in  Brockton 
before,"  answered  Helen  Keller, 
blind,  deaf  and  once  dumb,  to  a 
question  an  Enterprise  reporter 
asked  her  through  her  life-long 
friend  and  teacher,  Ann  Sullivan 
Macy,  at  the  Strand  Theatre  Mon- 
day afternoon.  "I  have  been  to  the 
Brockton  fair,"  she  continued,  "and 
I  always  shall  remember  It.  There 
were  cows  there — Jerseys.  Tom 
Lawson  was  their  owner.  They 
were  such  dear  things — so  eager 
to  be  petted."  She  laughed.  "One 
of  them  Idssed  me." 

Imagine  this  interesting  sidelight 
on  our  great  fair  from  a  woman 
who  cannot  see,  who  cannot  hear 
and,  until  recently  could  not  speak. 
Although  Miss  Keller  can  talk  now, 
her  speech  is  not  quite  normal,  but 
it  can  be  understood  easily  after 
the  first  few  moments,  when  its 
strangeness  is  forgotten.  Her  talk- 
ing is  without  inflection.  - 
I  .  Mrs.  Macy  Introduced  Miss  Keller 
to  the  reporter,  and  by  holding  her 


|1i?ffty^f^"^Ser      teacher's    mouth. 

hMiss  Keller  was  able  to  understand 
nd  repeat  his  nanie. 
Then  she  was  asked  how  she 
liked  vaudeville.  "I  like  it,"  she 
answered,  "It  is  like  life.  It  has  its 
excitement,  its  tears   and  its  joys." 

"She  can't  stand  inactivity,"  in- 
terjected Mrs.  Macy.  Miss  Keller, 
understanding  what  she  had  said, 
nodded  in  assent. 

"It  is  true."  she  agreed,  "I  am 
glad  to  be  in  vaudeville  because 
I  can  come  before  many  people 
that  I  never  would  reach  in  any 
other  way."  ' 

"Dose  It  tire  you?" 

"No,"  she  replied,  "It  is  harder 
on  Ann,  than  it  is  on  me." 

"Wasn't  the  audience  kind  and 
friendly,"  remarked  Miss  Keller, 
taking  up  the  conversation  again. 
"AH  audiences  are  different.  In 
Worcester,  Sunday,  we  appeared 
before  3000  people.  They  were 
Jdnd  but  not  like  Brocktonians." 
I  A  deaf  and  blind  woman  sizing 
up  an  audience  in  this  way!  It 
was  almost  uncanny! 

"How  in  the  world  does  she  do 
it?"    asked    the    startled    reporter. 

Mrs.     Macy     laughed.     "She   can 

jfeel      the      vibrations      when      the 

audience    laughs    or    applauds    and 

she    knows    of    course,    when    it   is 

stolidly    silent." 

The  reporter's  time  was  up  and 
he  arose  to  go.  Miss  Keller  seemed 
to  feel  his  movement,  for  she  rose 
with  him.  Extending  her  hand  she 
smiled  and  said  cheerfully,  "Good- 
bye.   1    am    glad      to    have      known 

!jojj]i_..  
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II.  I'Ta.M- 


TAvoRs  DiSTrrmm^E  fui^ 


Heleq  Keller   Pleads  for    Retraining 
\j^  of  the  War   Blinded. 

ReVr;ducatlon  of  the  war  blinded  is 
urged  by  Helen  Keller  In  supporting  the 
movement  launched  by  Mrs.  Winifred 
Holt  Mather  to  endow  the  Paris  Light- 
house for  the  Blind-  Writing'  from  her 
home  at  ForesfTSflls,  L.  I.,  to  General 
Charles  H.  Cole  of  Boston,  a  member  of 
the  >few  Kngland  Committee  of  the 
Lighthouse,  Miss  Keller  says; 

"The  plan  to  endow  a  centre  in  France 
for  the  French  soldlens  blinded  In  battle, 
■whieh  will  eventually  be  open  to  the 
crviilan  blind  as  well,  seems  to  me  both 
generous  and  desirable.  The  feature  of 
the  project  which  appeals  to  me  most 
-strongly  is  the  re-education  of  the  war 
blinded  and  the  endeavor  to  make  them 
tsP-lf-supporting  citizens. 

"Wor^  and  happiness  go  hand  in 
hanoi.  The  sightless  are  miserable  only 
when  they  arc  unoccupied  and  depend- 

"The  Lighthouse  of  France  has  earned 
the  right  to  the  most  favorable  consid- 
eration by  its  distinguished  work  of  t^e- 
habilitatlns  sightles.".  soldiers  since 
A»li>." 


Ma.y    \%,  l^%H-. 


T0BElEDlYi9 

Helen  Keller,   Famous  Deaf 

and  Blind  Woman,  Will 

Speak  at  Affair  in 

Woman's  Club 


Considerable  interest  has  been 
aroused  in  the  meeting  at  the  Wo- 
man's Club  on  M-iy  19  in  bebalf  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 
Many  prominent  men  and  women  from 
jCvery  part  of  the  state  will  be  pres- 
ent on  that  occasion. 

Helen  Keller,  famous  deaf  and 
[blind  woman,  her  teacher  and  compan- 
ion, Anne  Sullivan  Macy,  and  the  emi- 
nent blind  violinist-organist-composer, 
Edwin  Grasse,  ^will  take  part  in  the 
program.  

Mrs,  Charles  J.  Dunlap,  president 
of  the  Woman's  Club  of  New  Rochelle, 
is  general  chairman  in  charge  of  the 
event,  assisted  by  Mrs.  H.  L.  Moore, 
chairman  of  the  Helen  Keller  commit- 
[tee,  and  with  the  co-operation  of  many 
prominent  men's  and  women's  organi- 
zations of  the  city,  including  the  ex- 
ecutive board  and  directors  of  the 
Woman's  Club  which  is  composed  of 
Mrs.  A.  V.  A.  McHarg,  Mrs.  A.  R. 
Burnet,  Mrs.  F.  M.  Carpenter,  Mrs.. 
Bedros  Kazanjian.  Mrs.  J.  H.  Ander- 
son, Mrs.  J.  T.  Brown,  Jr.,  Mrs,  A. 
E.  Barlow,  .Tr.,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Scofield, 
Mrs.  C.  B.  Allen,  Mr.«!,  H.  F.  Rowland, 
Mrs.  W.  P.  Taylor,  Mrs.  M.  H.  Ford, 
Mrs.  Alice  V.  Cady  and  Mrs.  William 
FersiusoD. 

There  are  more  than  80,000  blind 
in  the  United  States,  and  including 
the  partially  blind,  the  number  is  es- 
timated at  more  than  100,000.  The 
majority  of  this  number  are  healthy, 
normal-minded,  physically  able  men. 
women  and  children;  and  through 
the  Foundation  a  standardized 
method  of  assisting  these  blind  is  be- 
ing realized.  The  Foundation  is  a 
response  to  a  nurgent  need  and  de- 
mand on  the  part  of  practically  all 
the  organizations  engaged  in  the  edu- 
cation and  relief  of  the  blind.  It 
serves  as  a  clearing  house  to  corre- 
Jflte  the  work  now  being  done  among 
the  various  institiitions,  and  to  pro- 
mote throughout  the  country  all  th£, 
IbeslNJarmS  of  such  work. 


j€>T£e/t/  Cy\X\/>  H'^"  Jo%/-T)i^auU 
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HELEN  KELLER 
TO  PLEAD  CAUSE 
OF  BUND  HERE 

The  figure  b'ifffi^lllim  such  men 
as  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  Mark 
Twain  and  Alexander  Graham  Bell 
have  bowed  in  admiration;  the  won- 
der woman  who,  Maeterlinck  declared, 
h:irl  found  the  "blue  bird  of  happi- 
11- s>";  the  person  whom  Mark  Twain 


HELEN     KELLER 

placed  on  an  eternal  pedestal  with 
these  words:  "The  two  greatest  fig- 
ures of  the  nineteenth  century  are 
Napoleon  and  Helen  Keller.  Napoleon 
tried  to  conquer  the  world  through 
force  and  failed.  Helen  has  tried  to 
win  the  world  by  the  power  of  her 
mind,  and  has  succeeded"  —  this 
woman  is  Helen  Keller,  who.  deaf, 
mute  and  blind  at  one  time,  has  ap- 
proached the  miraculous  as  nearly  as 
anything  within  human  power  in  over- 
coming her  handicaps.  I 

Helen  Keller  will  come  to  the  First 
Congregational  Church  on  Friday 
eveuinx.  May  23,  and  residents  of  Jer- 
sey Gity  will  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  see  and  hear  this  remarkable 
woman  Sightless,  yet  she  sways  audi- 
ences with  her  eloquences,  always 
pleading  for  the  cause  of  the  blind, 
those  to  whom  the  glory  of  the 
spring  time  mean  nothing.  Miss  Kel- 
ler will  be  assisted  by  her  teacher 
and  companion,  .^nne  Sullivan  Macy, 
and  Edwin  Grasse,  the  blind  violinist 
and  composer. 

This  program  will  be  given  under 
the  auspices   of  The   Friday    >'  -' 

Forum,     in     behalf  of  the  .\  i 


Foundation  for  the  P  Kel- 

ler is  so  deeply  api.., ,  ,,,, ,,.  of  all 
that  she  has  gained  from  the  men 
who,  like  Mark  Twain,  were-.her  ad- 
visors and  Jriends.  it  has  long  been 
her  dream  that  there  might  be  some- 
one who  could  take  just  such  a  place 
In  the  lives  of  all  the  sightless  people 
of  the  country.  Her  dream  has  at 
last  found  its  counterpart  in  iv^ality. 
in  the  establishment  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  and  Miss 
Keller  is  expending  her  energy,  her 
enthusiasm,  in  order  to  hel'p  thp  foun- 
dation realize  its  most  poleftL^^jj^^ 


/Ao  ttciaLvT .  J^.  J.,  "Juvv\e>6». 
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HELPING   THE   BTilND. 

Helen  IMMsiis  appeaf******^  oq 
Monday  night  serves  to  recall. that  i\ 
was  in  ihis  town  that  she  made  on^ 
of  l^r  wrly  appearances — if  not  her 
first%-al^  platform  speaker.  For 
thoseka|ho  were  present  on  that  oc-i 
casioi^^he  memory  of  the  marvel 
still  lingers.  That  ti  person  handi- 
capped as  Helen  Keller  is  should 
have  been  able  to  overcome  all  ob- 
stacles and  use  the  spoken  word  to 
express  her  thoughts  made  a  pro- 
found impression  on  her  hearers.  It 
demonstrated  for  them  in  a  dramatic 
way  the  remarkable  transformation 
that  can  be  affected  in  the  life  of  a 
blind  and  deaf  human  being  whose 
lot  had  been  regarded  as  hopeless. 
This  seeming  miracle  was  accom- 
plished through  the  interest  and  de- 
votion of  Helen  Keller's  mentor,  Mrs. 
Anne  Sullivan  Macey,  who  is  well 
known  in  Montclair.  Through  the 
work  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  cases  that  were  just 
as  hopeless  as  that  of  Helen  Keller  | 
are  being  given  the  helpful  attention j 
that  means  happiness  and  independ- 
ence where  despondency  and  depend- 
ence prevailed  before.  The  effort  in 
America  to  ameliorate  the  condition 
of  the  blind  is  one  of  the  most  heart- 
ening manifestations  of  our  modern 
life.  Time  was  when  the  fate  of  a 
person  thus  afflicted  was  of  little 
concern  except  to  those  in  their  im- 
mediate circle  upon  whom  they  were 
dependent.  The  education  of  the 
blind,  in  recent  years,  however,  has 
been  made  a  part  of  our  social  and 
economic  scheme,  with  the  result 
that  a  new  world  has  been  opened  up 
for  them.  In  New  Jersey,  the  state 
is  doing  a  great  Work  through  it^; 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  but  in 
many  states  of  the  union  the  im- 
provement of  the  condition  of  those 
who  live  in  darkness  devolves  largely 


upon  agents  of  organizations  work- 
ing in  co-oppration  with  the  Ameri- 
can Foundation  for  the  Blind.  The 
meeting  in  Montclair  High  School  on 
Monday  night  is  designed  to  instruct 
the  public  regarding  its  responsibil- 
ity in  this  matter,  with  the  end  that 
even  greater  efforts  may  be  put  forth 
by  those  who  are  engaged  in  this 
great    humanitarian    movement. 


HELEN  KEIiLER  PKOGKAM. 
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lo  Ovci-oanie  (ireat  HaiuU« 
iv  I'rincipal  Figure  at 
^feotiiij;'  Here. 
Resl*«?iits  of  Montclair  on  the  pro- 
gram with  Helen  Keller  and  well- 
known  blind  artists  :Monday  night, 
at  the  High  School  auditorium,  will 
igclude  Mayor  H.  A.  Lardner; 
Rev.  J.  T.  Stocking,  who  will  pre- 
side; Rev.  E.  S.  Wiers,  who  will  pre- 
sent the  work  of  the  foundation 
Each  of  these  gentlemen  are  joining 
with  the  Woman's  Club  of  Upper 
Montclair  in  presenting  the  program. 
Mrs.  Frank  A.  Arnold,  president  of 
the  club,  and  Mrs.  G.  D.  Maxwell,  who 
is  chairman,  are  both  very  active  in 
the  program. 

Anne  Sullivan  Macy.  teacher  and 
companion  of  ]\Iiss  Keller,  and  Edwin 
Gra.sse,  the  eminent  bli^i^violinis^ 
composer  and  organist,  wiTlbp^WP 
ured  on  the  program,  which  will  open 
at  8:15  o'clock.  Mrs.  Ida  Hirst- 
Gifford,  special  representative  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
will  be  the  accompanist. - 

A  similar  program  has  been  given 
at  White  Plains  and  Pelham,  New 
Rochelle.  in  N.  Y.  lu  N.  J.,  East 
Orange,  Newark,  Trenton,  Plaiufield, 
Hackensack,  Passaic,  Jersey  City  and 
Paterson,  it  proved  so  popular  that 
hundreds  of  people  were  turned 
iway  owing  to  lack  of  seating 
•apacity. 

All  those  who  have  cards  for  the 
-ligh  School  when  Miss  Helen  Keller 
ippears  are  asked  to  return  them  to 
vlrs.  Maxwell,  chairman,  if  they  are 
lot  going  to  use  them,  so  that  they 
nay  be  passed  on  to  others  who  will 
'.•ant  to  attend. 

The  story  of  Helen  Keller  ap- 
iroaches  the  miraculous  as  nearly  as 
nything  within  human  power. 
)eaf,  dumb  and  blind  at  one  lime, 
lelen  Keller  has  accomplished  un- 
uessed  wonders  through  the  au^<i^ 
hose  who  took  an  interest  iirlier 
nd  through  her  own  efforts. 


f 


''mIss  Keller  was  born  in  Tiiscum- 
ia,  Ala.  When  she  was  nineteen 
onths  old  she  lost  her  sight  and 
earing  as  the  result  of  an  illness 
Tntil  she  was  six  she  lived  like  a 
(ttle  savage,  but  at  that  time  hev 
ather  eent  to  Perkins'  Institution 
nd  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Jlind  for  a  teacher  for  his  little  girl 
nd  Miss  Anne  Sullivan  went  to  Tus- 
umbia  to  teach  Helen. 

After  a  long  period  of  training  in 

vhich  she  learned  to  spell  out  each 

vord    in    the   palm    of   her   teacher's- 

land  and  to  receive  messages  in  the 

jame  way,  Helen  learned  to  speak  b\ 

placing   her  hands   on    her  teacher"? 

Irocal  chords  to  study  the  vibrations. 

[The    first    sentence     she     articulated 

was,   "I   am   not  dumb   now."      Miss 

Keller   entered    Radcliffe    College   at 

the  age  of  twenty  and  graduated  in 

four  years  with  honors  on  an  equal 

footing  with  sighted  girls.  ^ 

The  greatest  of  two  centuries,^flwe 

been  fascinated  by  the  story  ot  IMiss; 

Keller's  life.        Mark   Twain,   Oliver 

Wendell  Holmes,  Alexander  Graham 

Bell   and   Maeterlinck   are   a   few   o( 

the  great  minds  which  have  paid  hei 

tribute. 

For  some  years  Miss  Keller  has  ap- 
peared on  the  lecture  platform  where 
she  has  won  her  audiences  by  the 
charm  of  her  vibrant  and  colorful 
personality  as  much  as  by  the  in- 
domitable spirit  for  which  she 
stands.  The  story  of  how  she 
created  a  world  of  her  own  by  sheer 
power  of  will  and  a  phenomenal  de- 
termination to  be  like  other  peoplo 
thrills  all  who  hear  her. 


oundation  for  the  Blind  under  the 
jau.spices  of  the  Upper  Montclair 
IWoman's  Club. 

j  Miss  Keller,  who  has  been  deaf 
and  blind  since  she  was  nineteen 
months  old,  learned  to  speak  under 
Ithe  teaching  of  Mrs.  Anne  Sullivgin 
JMacy,  without  having  the  sound  of 
jes  or  the  sight  of  lip  movements. 
iirerTBtecher  placed"  h"er  hand  at  her 
throat  akd  emitting  words  finally 
taught  her  that  meanings  were  con- 
veyed through  vibrations  in  the 
throat. 

j  Mrs.  Macy  preceded  her  pupil  on 
ithe  stage  and  told  of  her  efforts  io 
teaching  Miss  Keller.  At  twenty, 
ishe  said,  the  deaf  and  blind  girl  en- 
tered Bradford  College  and  was  grad- 
uated four  years  later  as  an  honor 
pupil. 

Smiling  and  bowing,  Miss  Keller, 
^vas  led  on  the  stage  to  her  teacher. 
She  had  on  an  orange  dress  and  wore 
9  bouquet  of  flowers  at  her  waist. 
Placing  her  right  hand  in  Mrs.  Macy's 
left,  the  motion  of  fingers  started, 
which  meant  that  the  two  were  con- 
versing. When  Mrs.  Macy  began  to 
speak  to  the  audience.  Miss  Keller 
raised  her  hand  to  her  teacher's  lips 
and  nodded  approval  of  what  she  was 
saying. 

Mrs.  Macy  asked  her  to  repeat  sev- 
eral things  she  said  and  the  deaf  and 
blind  girl,  in  a  labored  utterance  of 
sounds,  reproduced  what  she  said. 
At  times  it  was  diflficult  to  under- 
stand what  she  said,  but  her  teacher 
was   able   to   translate    for   her   with 

PSJRP 


jQ  fT^I^RonttvB^^go^v/nlle  at  iiw  Forprt 

,Hllls,  L.   I.,   home.   Miss  Keller  typoil 

essay  which    has   been   printed   In 

of     magazines    and     news- 

countiy.    She 
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HELEN  KELLER  AGAIN  HEARD 


Jtx^vic   3^h  K%H-. 


BLIXO/AND  J)KAF    MARVETi    IX- 
W  W>n":RTIXG  HERE. 


Tells    Gathering    in    Montclair    High 
School      Auditorium      "Hands      of 
Others  Have  Wrought  This  >Iira<'lo 
in  Me" — Edwin  Grassc,  Blind  Mu- 
sician,   Gives   Violin   Selections   of 
His    Own    Composition — ^I'alks    by 
Dr.  Stocking  and  Mr.  "Wiers. 
Helen   Keller,   the  deaf  and   blind 
marvel,    held    in    awe    an    audience 
which    filled    the    High    School   audi- 
torium   at    an    entertainment    given 
:Monday     night     by     the     American 


BLIND  HELEN  KELLER. 
WRITES  JFOR  OTHE^ 

Essay,  "We  Who  Sit  Apart" 

Gi^^  Advice  to  Normal 

People. 

One  of  the  many  marvelous  things" 
about  Helen  Keller,  who  will  appear^ 
at  the  high  school  auditoriun^  to- 
night, under  the  au-spices  of  the  Wo- 
man's club  of  Patcrson,  is  that  al- 
though she  never  iieard  a  human  voice 
and  has  never  had  any  use  of  her 
eyes,  she  writes  articles  that  are  most 
inspiring  to  people  of  normal  phy- 
sical conditions,-  us  well  as  to  tho.-so 
who  are  handicapped  by  the  loss  of 
|one  or  more  senses. 


Ian 

'hundreds 

'papers   throughout   the 


igave    the    caption    of    "We    Who    Sit 
lApart."    In  the  belief  that  it  will  be 
much    appreciated    by    our    Patcrson 
citizens,   it   is   reproduced  as   follows: 
"There   are   a    number   of   things   I 
ehould  like  to  say  to  the  liandicappcd 
thcm.sclves.     Wo    who   sit   apart    from 
the  larger  activities  of  the  world  are 
often    inclined    to   think   that   our   lot 
in  life  is  peculiarly  hard.  The  thought 
persists  that  we  have  not  been  given 
'a  square  deal* — that  we  are  capable 
of    far    greater    things    than    we    are 
doing.     We    believe    that   If    we    were 
not  so  cramped  in  our  circumstances, 
Ave     could     accomplish     much     more. 
Every  one  we  know  seems  more  for- 
tunately  situated    than   we   are.      Wo 
■have   the    feeling   of    being   sundered 
from     ojciety     with     chasms    around, 
lieights    above    and    depths    beneath. 
Our  sisters,  brothers  and  friends  have 
£0    many    advantages    fliat    we    have 
not!    They  are  free  to  go  where  they 
like.    They  have  pleasant  companions 
and    interesting  adventures.     Life    for 
them  is  full  of  brigVit  possibilities.  The 
world   holds   no   treasure   which    they 
may  not  hope  to  grasp,  while  we  are 
fettered    and     denied     self-expression 
and  initiative. 

"It  seems  to  me,  there  is  nothing 
under  the  sun  more  futile  than  such 
comparisons.  If  we  could  read  the 
minds  of  those  whom  we  regard  as 
prosperous,  fortunate,  happy,  how 
often  we  should  find  them  encumbered, 
disappointed,  enduring  life  with  stol- 
cLsm,  facing  black  prospects  with  en- 
forced gaiety! 

"It  is  a  delusion  to  think  that  what 
I  cannot  achieve  now  and  here,  deaf 
and  blind,  I  could  realize  linder  dif- 
ferent conditions.  Suppose  I  were 
suddenly  to  find  myself  in  a  situation 
which  I  imagine  ideal.  How  long 
would  it  remain  ideal  to  me?  AVould 
not  the  fancied  opportunities  and 
'wider  horizons'  break  up  and  vanish? 
We  cannot  escape  limitation  in  this 
Ecnse-world.  The  rower  of  effecting 
changes  for  the  better  is  within  our- 
selves,   not    in    the    favorableness    of 

circumstances.  We  differ  one  from  an- 
other, not  so  much  In  the  ;jeverity  of 
our  handicap  as  in  the  way  we  meet 
it.  If  we  succeed  In  wearing  our 
crown  of  thorns  with  lifted  head  and 
smiling  face,  we  prove  our.selves  equal 
to  the  difTicuIt  task  of  living.  Without 
doubt,  the  overcoming  of  limitations 
develops  the  qualities  we  admire  most 
in  men — patience,  sympathy,  courage 
and  magnamity.  The  great  and  good 
of  all  times  a-nd  places  bear  witness  to 
the  potency  of  struggle  in  forming; 
character.    For   character  is   like   th« 

the 

con- 
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16  it  is  -with  "the  dark/experiences  of 
life.   When  they  are  m/t  with  courage, 
they  give  out  sparks  off  spiritual  light.! 
..    "Personally  I  find  il  a  great  help  tol 
believe  that  my  mVcci-tunevS  were  sentj 
for    a    purpose,    c\\jf   it    the    purpose j 
were   only   to    discipline   an   impatient 
wilful    nature.     To    conceive    of   them| 
US'    pTIiTiriluncnts    ox*  afci%>*ts    is    in- 
tolerable.   I  can  work  with  heart  alio. 
mind    and    soul    only    when    I    realize 
that  I  shall  gain  spirii"->l  'strength  by 
conciuering  obstacle.-  c  light  of 

thi.s  belief,  almost  cvtiy  .'Situation  in 
life  o!^"er.H  opportunity  for  effort  and 
even  happiness.  To  face  disaster  with 
cheerful  courage  and  faith  is  an 
achievement  in  itself,  and  an  enduring 
triumph.  There  is  the  thrill  of  ad- 
vanturo  in  the  thought  that  we  mayj 
bo  blazing  trails  through  a  darki 
world  for  those  who  come  after  us. 
AVith  each  victory  wc  win,  we  push 
forward  a  little  the  frontier  of 
achievement. 

"The    years     have     brought     me    a 
deepening  sense  of  the  universality  of  ■ 
human       experience.        Every      living 
creature    is    handicapped    in    oi>e    way. 
ar  another.     They   live   in   nooks   and! 
crannies  of  the  universe,  And  do  their 
work   in    hard    places,     whether   tliey' 
arc  happy  or  wretched  cwpends  a  great 
4y^l    upon     their    npinj^  of    view.     To 
■    ^  v,  the   battle  is^ialfh  blind  forces. 
TvMle  others  feci  that  tli6»*^re  nxarch-f 
ing    abreast    with    an    invisible    army 
of  progress  and  accomplishment.  One 
conception  is  chilling  and  destructi\ 
of   energy.     The    other   is    sUmulating 
and  constructive.    I  have  come  tio  the 
conclusion  that  we  gain  from  life  op- 
portunity and  happiness  in  proportion 
to    the    qualities    of    miiid    and    heart 
we'  put  into  it." 

Those  who  attend  the  Helen  Keller 
program  must  be  bidden.  Tlwj  Wo- 
man's club  of  Paterson,  which  is 
sponsoring  the  appearance  of  Helen 
Kell'r  and  companion  artistrs,  this 
cvenuig,  at  the  high  school  audi- 
torium where  the  program  is  to  takei 
place,  *wiH  be  positively  by  invitation^ 
only.  Because  of  the  limiting  seating 
capacity  of  the  auditorium,  this  rule 
will  be  rigidly  adhered  to,  in  order 
to  prevent  over  crowding.  Already 
the  requests  for  invitations  have  lieen 
^vcaiQX  than  the  supply. 


Helen  Keller  VrneR  Training  of 
f  War-Blinded. 


Re-education  of  ttie  war-blinded  i.s 
urKefl  by  Helen  Keller  in  supporting 
the  movement  launched  by  Mrs.  Wini- 
fred Holt  Mathpr  to  endf)w  the  Pari.? 
Ijijrbtliousc  for  the  Blind.  Writing  from 
hr-r  home.  93  SemtB||^  avenue.  Forest 
Jfiils.    Ij.    I.,    to    Grn.  T'harles    H.    Cole 


of  Boston,   a   member  of  the   New  Kng.^ 
lend  Committee  of  the  Lighthouse,  Miss 
Kfllfr  said: 

"The  plan  to  endow  a  center  in  Franre 
for  the  French  soldiers  blinded  in  bat- 
tle, which  will  eventually  be  open  to 
the  civilian  blind  as  well,  seems  to  me 
both  generous  and  desirable.  The  feature 
of  the  project  which  appeals*to  me  most 
.itronglv  is  the  re-education  of  the  war 
blinded  and  the  endeavor  to  make  theni 
self-supnorting-    eitizens. 

"AVork  and  happ'nes.i  po  hand  in 
hand.  The  sightless  are  miserable  only 
when  they  are'  unoccupied  and  depend- 
ent. 

"The  Tjighthoii.ee  of  France  has  earned 
the  rifjht  to  the  most  favorable  'con- 
sideration by  its  distinguished  work  of 
rehaiiilitating  siprhtless  soldiers  since 
1913.  Such  institution  should  not  be 
dependent  on  casual  aource.<?  of  income, 
but  should  be  sustained  by  an  ade- 
quate  permanent   fund. 

"What  more  appropriate  memorial  to 
our  young  men  who  gave  their  lives  that 
tlie  world  might  be  free  than  the  en- 
dowment of  the  I.,iphthoiise  of  France  by 
the  Americ.<»n  peop'e :  .\nd  \vhat  more 
irspirin?  monument  could  there  be  to 
international  friendship  and  co-opera- 
tion:* 

"Sure'y.  tbere  must  be  tliou.^jnds  in 
the  United  .States  who  will  'deiight  to 
a.'«sociate  their  hames  wjth  such  benef- 
icent work.  The  world  changes,  civni 
z&tlons  pass  away,  but  goodness,  sym- 
pathy and  fellowship  remain — ihty'funr;- 
tion  forever.  They  alone  live^^find  act 
and  serve  iTTe  future,  because  in  them 
are  the  heart  throbs  of  God.  Hence  love, 
hope  and  faith  transcend  disaster  and 
daritnesa."  J 
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Helen  Keller  Would  Aid  World's 
/Handicapped 
C )     People.        ^ 

Helen  Keller,  the  world  famous 
leader  of  educational  work  among  the 
biiiiiiil-  herfcelf  blind  and  deaf,  spoke 
last  night  before  an  audience  which 
crowded  the  high  school  audUorium, 
on  the  work  being  done  by  the  Ameri- 
can Foundation  for  the  Blind,  and 
made  an  appeal  for  the  financial  sup- 
port of  the  splendid  program  ,'«v'lth 
which  the  foundation  will  expand  Its 
nation-wide  activities  in  behalf  of 
those  who  are  deprived  of  sight. 


With  her  teacher,  as  famous  as  her- 
self, Mrs.  Anne  Sullivan  Macey,  Miss 
Keller  was  given  a  tremendous  t>v;»- 
tlon  as  she  stepped  forward  on  the 
platform,  for  the  audience  roso  in  a 
body  to  greet  these  two  remarkable 
women.  Kach  In  turn,  they  told  the 
story  of  Helen  Keller's  life,  of  the 
utter  darkness  In  which  she  lived, 
"like  a  baffled,  trembling  little  ani- 
mal" until,  when  she  was  seven  years 
old,  Mrs.  Macey  Avent  to  her  Alabama 
home  to  become  her  tecaher.  "Then," 
said  Miss  Keller,  "a  ray  of  ]^ht 
touched  my  life  and  I  awoke  to  the 
sunshine  of  life.  I  was  blind,  and  I 
saw,  deaf  and  I  heard,  dumb  and  I 
spoke,  all  through  the  hands  of  an- 
other who  wrought  this  miracle  in 
me.  Without  my  teacher  I  should  be 
nothing." 

Going  on  to  speak  of  the  work  ot 
the  foundation,  the  speaker  said,! 
"Alone  we  blind  can  do  so  little,  but] 
help  can  dc  so  much  for  us.  The  blind' 
hold  out  their  hands  not  li;  resigna- 
tion, but  in  earnest  determination  to 
overcome  their  limitations."  During 
Mrs.  Macey's  talk.  Miss  Keller  kept 
her  fingers  on  her -teacher's  mouth, 
throat  and  nose,  so^at  she  could  fol- 
low her  words.  Mrs.  Macey  said  that 
it  is  by  voice  vibrations  that  Mi.ss 
Keller  knows  what  she  is  saying.  To 
give  a  demonstration  of  their  method 
of  communication,  Mrs.  Macey  asked 
that  questions  be  put  by  members  of 
the  audience.  In  answer  to  one  per- 
son who  wished  to  know  why  Miss 
Keller  appears  so  happj',  she  -eplied. 
"Because  there  is  so  much  In  life  to 
enjoy,  sunshine,  friendship,  intelligent 
work.  Great  men  and  women  have 
laid  their  hearth  in  my  hand  and  that 
is  why  I  have  found  happiness,  why 
I  know  joy  and  contentment,  even 
fthough  the  world  of  light,  color  and 
song  is  shut  away  from  me."  In  con- 
cluding, Miss  Keller  asked  that  her 
hearers  do  what  they  can  to  make 
the  blind  healthy  and  happy  people 
"by  helping  to  tear  down  th-  walls 
that   bar  the   way." 

Miss  Keller  was  ^assisted  in  her  pro- 
gram by  Edward  Grass,  a  blind  vio- 
linist, who  is  a  musician  and  com- 
lioser  of  unusual  powers.  Among  the 
numbers  by  Mr.  Grass,  which  inter- 
spersed the  program,  wre  several  of 
hi3  own  compo.sitions,  whimsical, 
charming  things  that  won  for  him 
the  hearty  applause  of  his  audience. 

Commenting  on  Mr.  Gras.s's  music, 
during  his  own  remarks,  James  ^Vil- 
.=;on  said  that  the  sweetness  and  charm 
of  it  bespoke  a  placid  and  cheerful 
nature,  which  "comes  to  us,  not  for 
pity  or  charity,  but  with  a  challenge 
to  our  admiration."  Of  the  work  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  tne 
Blind,  Mr.  Wilson  said  that  It  aims  to 
co-ordinate  and  co-relate  all  the  ef- 
forts in  behalf  of  the  blind  through- 
out the  country,  -working  to  increase 
the  opportunities  for  theif  education. 

A  brief  sketch  of  the  work  done 
Xpr  Vift-j^lig^hy  tfTc,  Xo^v  Jersey  stare 


(    ision  was  given  by  Miss  Hayes,' 

expcutive  secretary  of  the  cominisslon, 
ulio  spoke  of  the  tremendous  ani,ount 
of  help  given  the  commission  by  the 
foundation.  She  praised  the  classes 
for  the  blind  in  the  public  schools  of 
the  state,  mentioning  the  class  in  this 
city.  Particularly  did  Miss  Hayes 
praise  the  sigrht  saving  classes  insti- 
tuted In  the  schools  of  the  city  last 
September  by  Superintendent  or 
Schools  John  R.  Wilson  the  first, 
she  said,  in  the  state,  and  soon  to  bp 
copied  by  many  citie.«. 

At    the    close    of    the    program    the 
ubscription    blanks   given    the    mem- 
bers   of    the    audience    as    they    came 
in    -were    filled    out   and    taken    up   by 
the   ushers.   The   program     was     held 
under   the   auspices    of   the    Woman's 
lub,  with   many    other  organizations 
o-operating. 
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Helen  Keller  Makes  Marvellous 
Address  taCapafPity  Audience 


in 


Hlgl^sSchool 


Fifteen  hiuidred  people  that  filled 
the  iigli  School  auditorium  last  even- 
ing, in  (he  intcrLSt,  of  the  American 
Four  (lation  for  the  TBiTnd.  witafeosed 
one  of-  the  most  remarkable  demon- 
strations that  has  bee .  the  privilege 
of  citizens  tb  ?rr  in  this  citr,,whej^ 
Helen    Kelbr.  Xnne"  feullivall 

Macey.    her    teacher;     Edward    Grass, 
the  blind  ^^iolinisL   and  composer,  and 
iriss    Hayes,    the    executive    secretary 
of    the    Nevi-    Jersey    Co-mmission    for 
l'..&  Blind,   of     .utley/gave  a   wonder- 
ful  progiam    to    prove    what    training 
and   education    can    do   to    help    those 
who   suflFer   with   the   handicap  of   de- 
fective     vision,      hearing    and.    speech. 
!  The    audience      proved      its    synipaf  y 
j  with   the  performers  by  giving  each  a 
'tremendous    ovation,    iising    in    honor 
,of  Miss  Keller  and  her  teacher-friend. 
'     While  the  entire  program  was  being 
I  enacted,  Miss  Hayes  saL  to  the  soutli- 
ern  end  of  the  platform  with  a  younj^ 
Irl-in  her   charge  who  is  deprived  of 
isight    and    hearing,   and    whom    she   is 
teaching    to    overcome    hci    handicaojlf 
Las    the    speakers    addressed    theji^- 
•face,  Miss  Hayes  gave  the  flKPrt  to 
ra  *firl  through  the.  sense  6f  touch  arid 
when  the  violinist  wa*  petforming.  all 
I  the     emotions      that     are,     awakened 


through  the  enjoyment  of  good  musio 
wa*  in  evidence  as  ih«^  girl  reccivei'l 
The  nuirber  through  th&  means  of 
hatid  transmission. 

Mrs.  T.  Star  Duiuiing.  the  president 
of     flic     Woman's  Club   of  Patersou, 
presided,    and   on    the    pla/ttorm    with 
jicr    were   the   presidents  of   many   of 
the   co-operating  organizations  of   the! 
city.    Mrs.  Dunning  W'elcomed  the  peo'  [ 
pie  and  told  of  the  purpose  io  create 
interest   iii    the   work  of   the   Founda- ' 
|tion,   e:^ressing   confidence   that   Pat- 
rson  would  do  its  share  when  the  op' 
rtunity   was   given   to   Manifest    itf- 
erest  in  a  rracticai  form. 
Edward   Crass  Avae  the   fii'st   of  'the 
group  of  guests  to   be  presented.     He 
played   two   violin   numbers,  "Romance 
in   A  Major,"  Schumann,     and     Nor- 
\vegian  Dance  No.  4,  arranged  by  hlni' 
self.     In   response    to  an      encore     he 
played  "Waltz  in  A  Major"  by  Brown. 
Thfi   blind  artist's  other   numbers  was 
3    group  of  three,  two  of  which   were 
origiual,  and  toward  the  conclusion  Of 
the  evening  he  gave  an  exhibitiioh'  of 
"The  Bellt  of  the  World"  ou  the  piano. 
The   citizen"   speaker   of   the   evening 
wag    James    Wilson,    the    president    nf 
thp    Chamber   of   Commerce,   who   told 
of  Helen  Kelfer,  the  mai'velous  woman, 
T'ith     a    marvelous     mind,     and     the 
lalented   musician     that     accompanied 
her  to  this  city.     They  did  not  come. 
he  said,  witJi  the  music  of   complaint, 
nut  rather  with  a  contented  mind.  The 
American    Fouiidattion    for    the    Blind 
ha^  been  in  existence  for  seven  years, 
and  Miss  Keller,  her  wonderful  teacher 
and    tJieir   friends   are   seeking   to   eu- 
J.irge  the  already  great  work,  in  order 
0   aasist    the   blind.     !Mr.    Wilson     in' 
roduc6d  Miss  Hayes,  whd  told  briefly 
of  the  >vork  the  state  is  doing  for  the 
blind,  and  the   need  of   public!  support 
to  fill  the  needs  in  Xew  Jersey. 

"Paterson  has  been  a  leAder  in  New 
.Jersey,"  declared  Miss  Hates,  "in  the 
'educafiort  for  the  blind.  Classes  were 
opened  here  last  fall  through  the  Jn- 
fiueilc^  and  activity  of  your  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  and  they  are  now 
filled  to  overflowing.  We  look  to  the 
Aiflefican  Foundation  for  thfe  Blind  fof 
a.ssistance  aiid  advice,  \^'e  should  ri6t 
segregate  the  blind,  .iild  liear  -blind, 
but'  we  fchoUld  place  theiii  side  by  side 
with  those  who  can  seS,  with  trained 
workel-6  to  guide  them  in  study,  in 
taking  up  nmsic\  and  in  manuH.1  train- 
rag,  the  latter  most  useful  for  the 
iiandiea^ped  (.'hildren." 

Wh^ri    Mrs.    Anne    Sullivan      Mac?y, 

th-!  teacher  of  Helen  Keller,  stepped  td 

the  front  of  the  platform  the  audience 

ardfe^  in  her  honor.    She  told  a  few  of 

the   outstanding    facts   in   the   life   6f 

I  her  wbhd%rfnl  student;  and  declared  she 

had  to  create  for  her  a   world  of  hef 

I  own,  for  since  she  was  .lijieteen  nionlhs 

I  old   Helen  Keller   was   blind,  deaf  artd. 

dumb.    The  liiost  practical  method     6i 

igiving   information   t-o  the  public   was 

through  a  demonstration,  and     calling 

I  Miss  Ivelkr  to  her  eide,   the  audience 

|wai   pj-esented   to  a   charming  womari. 

happy  in  disp  '  'id  inspil*ed  to  aid 


TrriT  ^prk  f o  JJlfT'otlierS  to  overcbrte 
]ii:e  handicap  under  which  she  sulferod. 
i While  Mrs.  Macey  talked  Miss  Ivellcr 
Uept  her  hand  on  her  face  her  fingers 
r.-^aching  the  throat,  nose  and  lips  of 
I  the  teacher,  through  which  she  got 
the  varioufi  sounds  and  was  able  to 
produce  tlieiia. 

Helen  Keller  was  most  iriteresting  in 
linr  apt  replies  to  a  series  of  questions 
,iliat  came  from  all  parts  of  the  audi- 
|ence.  as  an  irttroduction  to  her  appeal 
|for  the  work  of  the  blind.    She  told  of 
her   ability    to   distinguish   color   t^•hen 
"she  was  blue,"  and  the  reasons  for  her 
evidence  of  a  happy  spirit.    Her  favor- 
ite book  is  tile  Bible,    ghe  nonied  over 
all  th6  >enses  she  possesses  as  an  oi-- 
idinary  individual,  and  added  "a  little 
common   sense."     The  address  of  Miss 
Keller  was  an  interesting  part  of  the 
evefiin^.    This  wonderful  woman  saidi 
j     "I  am  glad  to  be  here  tonight  and  to 
Imeet   so  many   people  interested-  in   a 
cause  so  near  to  my  heart.     'J'he  blind 
hold   out    their   hands   to   you,   hot   in 
helpless  resignation,  but  in  an  eaj-nest 
I  determination   to  overcome  fhcfr  limi- 
tations."    Plating  her     aims     around 
(yhs.  Macey,     her  teacher,     she     said: 
"Without,  my  teacher,  I     would     have 
'been  liothing."    After  tellijig  of  the  as- 
'sistance  her  instruct 
Relltr  said: 

"A  ray  of  light  from  another  life 
■touched  my  soul,  and  I  awoke  (o  the 
sunshine  of  life.  Once  1  was  blind,  but 
now  I  sec.  Once  T  was  deaf,  but  no\V 
[l  hear.  Otice  I  was  dumb,  but  now  t\ 
speak  to  you.  Ofa,  alone  we  blind  can 
,do  sp  little,  but  together  we  can  d^ 
'n'uch~!  'Bra\e  men  and  women  have 
'placed  their  hearts  in  my  hand,  and  I 
have  found  happiness,  jof,  content- 
ment. The  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  is  doing  a  great  work  for  the 
people  w])o  cannot  sep.  jWill  you  not 
hel^  the  blind  of  this  cjjuntry  to  be- 
come  self; supporting  |jPQba^{SyF' 

At  the  T.ortclusion'^of  Miss  Kell^i''* 
plea.  Miss  Ida  Hirst-tJifford,  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  directed  the  force  of  young 
t^omen  ujliere  to  colldet  the  subscrip- 
lioft  blanks,  drtd  the  eveflirtK  dame  to  a 
close  with  the  singing  of  "Xcarer.  My 
IGod,,  to  Thee."  Miis  Keller  directing, 
vvTHis^Ward  Ulai^s  St  the  piano-j^ 

Me.w  t^orK.  K.^^.,  Her  a,  UJt^. 


J-UCVV' 


IH-.    I<T%4-. 


Helen  Keller  oi^Coi^miltee 

Miss  Helen  Keller  faj?  been  elected 
vice-president  of  the  Committee  for 
Men  Blinded  in  Battle,  it  was  an- 
nounced yesterday  by  Mrs.  Winifred 
Holt  Mather,  sponsor  of  the  movement 
to  raise  a  ftmd  in  this  country  for 
the  purchase  of  the  Paris  Lighthouse 
for  the  War  ^Ijjr^-  The  headquarters 
of    the     campaign     are    at    the    city's 

T.;pT,fVr,nc»       fyy,      ti^       "'indl       ''^''        East 

Fifty-jjifi<*r5t.reet.     Eliliu  UoB*«M^on- 
qjrafychairman  of  ;thj  committee. 
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HELEN  KELLER  HITS 
AT  WAR  CRITICS 



Declares   Americans    Died    to| 
Heal  World's  Wounds 


NEW  YORK,  June  15— Idealism; 
moved  America  to  enter  the  world 
war,     according    to    Helen    Keller,, 
whose  election   as  vice-president  of 
the   committee   for   men   blinded   in 
battle,  of  which  Elihu  Root  is  hon- 
orary chairman,  was  announced  to- 
day by  Mrs.  Winifred  Holt  Mather, 
sponsor  of  the  movemS'nt  to  raise  a 
fund  in  this  country  for  the  purchase! 
of  the  Paris  Lighthouse  for  the  wari 

blind, 

Miss  Keller  characterizes  Dr.  Charles! 
W.  Eliot,  president  emeritus  of  Har- 
vard, as  a  man  with  a  true  claim  to 
greatness.  Dr.  Eliot  recently  became  a 
member  of  the  committee,  of  which 
William  Forbes  Morgan  of  61  Broad- 
way, Is  treasurer. 

Miss  Keller  today  published  an  appeal  ^ 
which  was  sent  throughout  the  United 
States  to  those  who  were  asked  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  Paris  lighthouse  fund  and 
failed  to  respond.  She  discloses  that' 
more  than  1000  veterans  have  been  re- 
claimed by  this  Institution,  and  asserts 
that  America  is  foreordained  to  serve 
mankind. 

Declaring  that  "some  claim  the  pow- 
ers which  make  wars  threw  our  armlea 
into  the  scale  of  battle  merely  to  save 
the  allies,"   she  continues: 

"Our  young  men  were  not  influenced 
by  such  mercenary  considerations. 
They  made  the  supreme  sacrifice  whole- 
heartedly in  the  belief  that  it  was 
their  mission  to  heal  the  wounds  of  a 
tortured  world  and  bring  the  blessings 
of  peace  and  justice  to  every  land.  If 
their  sacrifice  was  In  vain,  that  does 
not  dim  high  aspiration  which  crowned, 
the^r  country  with  a  glory  that  It  had 
never   known  before. 

"The  lighthouse  of  France  Is  a  fit- 
ting memorial  to  the  young  men  who 
died  that  there  might  be  light  in  all 
the  world.  International  understand- 
ing and  friendship  are  not  promoted  by 
sentimental  misrepresentation,  but  by 
honest,  etralghtfonvard  thinking  and 
Intelligent  sympathy." 


Helen  Keller,  although  deaf  and] 
blind,  recently  heard  Beethoven's 
Ninth  Symphony  by  lightly  touching 
her  highly  sensitive  fingers  on  the 
diaphragm  of  a  radio.  She  describes 
vividly  how  she  realized  the  surge  of 
the  music  and  especially  of  the  voices 
in  the  great  finale.  On  her  recent 
visit  to  Lynn  Miss  Keller  made  such 
an  impression  upon  her  auditors  that 
any  news  of  her  is  received  with  in- 
terest. 


J-ixvL-e.    Hm     I^?.H-. 

fRl/BfTT  KGLt'i^nr'AIDS  "nELB  BLIl<to. 

Helen  Keller,  blln^^M4»  deaf,  -vml 
tart  a  campaign  to  give  radio  sets  fo 
)Oor  blind  children  of  the  city  at  a 
uncheon  of  the  Uptown  Lions'  Club  In 
he  Empire  Hotel.  Broadway  at  63d  j 
>treet,  at  noon  to-day.  She  will  receive 
he  first  radio  set  which,  with  others 
jecured  in  the  campaign,  will  be  turned 
)ver  to  blind  children  through  the  Amer- 
can  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  No.  41 
■Jnion  Square.  Lions'  Clubs  and  busi- 1 
less  r^n  will  be  asked  to  donate  money ' 

i^JI^  as.\A  St  s\X9  cQtnjiilete  --M      gjr^ 


IsWtxvu,  hAau5S.,  It^ 


<,>vt^- 


Jvuv^g/  3^*7 H  i^Tuh'. 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  MISS 

K^LLGR. 

Miss.  Helen  A.  Keller,  lacturer  and 
author,  who  won  many  new  friends 
when  she  visited  Lynn  and  Swamp- 
Bcott,  especially  among  the  school 
children,  is  today  observing  her  44th 
birthday.  Miss  Keller  has  been  deaf 
and  blind  since  the  age  of  19  months 
and  is  well  known  to  people  through- 
out the  country.  She  was  at  one 
time  a  member  af  the  Massachusetts 
commission  for  the  blind  and  now 
makes  her  home  at  Forest  Hills,  L.  I. 


Radio  Seiior  Blind  Qhjldren) 


i 
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HELEN  KELLAR  TEACHES  DEAF 


■"" ■?■■ 


>STON     POST,     FRIDAY,     JUNE     6,     1924 


Famous    Blind   Woman    and    Teacher 


ppy  despite  her  ^eat  in- 
f  communicating  to  little 
bhering  of  deaf  mutes  at 
her  philosophy. 


vliss  Helen  Keller,  the  blind  woman  prodig}',  is  shown  iicre  with  her 
eacher,  Mrs.  J.  Arthur  MacjV  Miss  Keller  has  just  made  her  bow  on  the 
vaudeville  stage  at  Sa.n  'Francisco  where  this  picture  was  made. 


Js(e,vO    J^orK.,  Jf   ^.^Tost. 


^m^' 


ftvc^vLst:  3D.   l^XM-. 


batZy  ^Iks  With  Thinking  New  Yorkers  on  Subjects  They  Know 


I.  A 


^Run 


HELEN  KELLEB 


undation    for   the 
UUI'lUimf  lU' 


Jlind    Offers 
ivcst  money  in 


Human  Happiness 

BLIND  and  deaf  from  Infancy,  Helen 
Keller  fought  and  overcame  those 
heavy  handicaps  and  now  Is  widely  known 
as  both  writer  and  lecturer.  Her  chief  in- 
terest is  in  the  work  that  Is  being  done 
for  those  suffering  from  her  afflictions. 
Of  this  she  saya: 

"Have  you  any  idea  of  what  would  hap- 
pen if  you  should  become  blind  tomorrow? 
Can  you  imagine  what  life  would  be  with- 
out sight?     Today  you  are  an  active,  self- 
reliant  human   being.     When  you   get   up 
In   the  morning   you   can   choose   the   suit 
you    will    wear.  '  You    can    select    the    tie 
which  pleases  your  individual  taste.     You 
can  walk  the  streets  and  hail  a  car  with- | 
out  assistance.     You  can  go  to  j-<ir  place ' 
of    business   alone.      You    can    order    your  I 
lunch  at  a  restaurant  and  eat  it  without  ■ 
embarrassment.     You  can  stop  at  a  news- 
stand  and  buy   your   favorite    cigar.     AH 
these  little  things  you  can  do  without  ask- 
ing anybody's  help,  and  these  little  things 
make  up  your  daily  life. 

■Suppose  tomorrow  you  were  suddenly 
stricken  blind.  Can  you  picture  yourself, 
groping  and  stumbli-hg  at  noon  day  as  in 
the  night?  Close  your  eyes  and  try  to 
realize  what  a  helpless,  hopeless  "person 
you  would  be  if  such  a  catastrophe  befell 
you.  In  that  hour  of  disaster  would  you 
not  welcome  a  friend  who  took  your  hand 
and  said.  'Be  of  good  courage!  .  The  Ipss 
of  sight  doesn't  take  away  the  qualities 
of  your  mind  or  hfiart.  Come  with  me 
and  I  will  teach  you  how  to  do  all  the 
things  that  you  used  to  do  when  you  could 
see.  I  am  a  representative  of  the  Amer- 
ican Foundation  for  the  Blind,  and  it  is 
my  business  to  know  how  to  help  you.' 

"Now  this  is  the  kind  of  service  which 
the'^  Foundation   for   the  Blind   renders  to 
the  sightless  of  America.     Don't  you  think  i 
such    an    organization    should    be    put    on ' 
a    sound    financial   basis,    so    that-  It   may  | 


Best 

dojts  w^rk,  effectively?  _  Don'typu  think  i 
those    who    see    should    give    those    who 
cannot  see  the  benefit  of  such  training  and 
guidance  as  the  foundation  can  best  give 

them? 

"There  are  over  80,000  sightless  people  in 
the  United  States.    Including  the  partially 
blind,   the    number   Is    estimated   at    more 
than  a  hundred  thoiisand.     Now.  the  great 
majority  of  these  blind  people  are  healthy,  j 
normal-minded  men,  women  and  children. 
By   Intelligent  Instruction  and  encourage- 
ment they  can  be  made  useful  citizens  and  I 
reasonably,  happy  human  beings.    Wouldn't  I 
you  think  that  every  seeing  person  in  the 
United  States  would   want  to  help  a  little 
in  this  splendid  work? 

"Perhaps  you  would  like  to  know  a  little 
more  about  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind.  It  Isn't  an  old  Institution  by 
any  means.  It  was  started  only  three 
years  ago,  in  response  to  an  urgent  de- 
mand from  ten  groups  of  workers  for  the 
sightless  in  different  sections  of  the  coun- 
try. It  had  become  apparent  to  every  one 
familiar  with  the  problems  of  the  blind 
that  a  national  clearing  bouse  for  the 
various  agencies  relating  to  the  work  was 
essential  if  the  best  results  were  to  be 
obtained.  As  matters  stood,  it  was  point- 
ed out.  there  was  no  unity  of  effort,  no  i 
recognized  standard  of  efficiency,  no  cen- 
tral bureau  of  information,,  no  provision 
for  research  and  experiment  to  Improve 
methods  and  apparatus;  there  was  no 
systematic  re-education  of  the  adult  blind, 
no  nation-wide  survey  of  the  occupations 
they  might  engage  in  profitably.  It  waa^ 
shown  that  in  some  States  the  work 
intelligent,  constructive,  while  in  others 
was  pitifully  backward.  Even  measures 
to  prevent  unnecessary  blindness  hadn't 
been  adopted  generally,  and  only  one  or 
two  States  had  made  any  provision  for 
deaf,  blind  children. 

"Think,  you  father  or  you  mother,  how 
you  would  feel  If  your  beloved  child  lost 
both  sight  and  hearing,  as  I  did.  through 
an  illness:  Wouldn't  your  heart  cry  out 
to  know  what  to  do  in  such  an  unhappy 
situation?  Th«  only  ra.y  of  hope  that  came 


was 

waal 

rs  It] 


lo  my  mother  when  she  learned  that  I  j 
would  never  see  or  hear  again,  she  got 
out  of  Charles  Dickens's  'American 
Js'otes.'  In  that  i)poJit .  Dickens  gave  aji 
Interesting  account  of  the  education  of 
Laura  Bridgman,  the  first  deaf  blind  per- 
son In  the  world  to  be  taught.  If  my 
mother  hadn't  happened  to  read  that  book 
she  wouldn't  have  known  what  to  do  with 
me,  and  I  might  never  have  been  edu- 
cated.' You  can  Imagine  how  It  distresses 
me  to  think  that  the  problem  of  caring  for 
fhlldren  deprived  of  two  or  more  senses 
hasn't  been  solved  to  this  day!  It  Is  one 
of  the  objects  of  the  Foundation  to  seek 
out  such  children  and  see  to  It  that  they 
are  taught  and  taken  care  of  properly. 

"Now  you  see  why  the  Foundation  was 
called  into  being.  You  also  see  why  we 
are  asking  your  help.  I  believe  it  wlU 
add  to  your  real  happiness  to  Join  In  a 
work  which  will  brighten  and  dignify  th« 
Uvea  of  thousands  of  handicapped  people. 
"Now  my  idea  is  this:  The  only  way  to 
have  a  friend  when  we  need  one  is  to  be  a 
friend  to  the  other  fellow  when  he  needs 
one.  You  cannot  give  back  to  the  blind 
their  sight;  but  by  helping  the  Foundation 
with  your  sympathy  and  contributions,  you 
can  put  at  their  disposal  expert  service  in 
the  overcoming  of  their  handicap.  Indeed, 
you 'can  so  strengthen  the  hands  of  the 
Foundation  that  It  can  meet  all  the  needs 
of  the  sightless  of  this  great  country. 

"You  have  often  heard  It  said.  'Money 
talks.'  So  it  does.  It  not  only  talks.  It 
works.  Enterprises  like  me  Foundation 
are  undeveloped  mines  until  'money  sup- 
plies the  tools  to  work  them.  It  is  then 
that  money  talks — yes,  It  takes  hands  and 
feet,  It  takes  form  and  face  and  soul.  You 
can  see  It  work.  I  have  watched  it  through 
smoke  and  battle  and  the  wre^'iage  of 
human  life  work  with  might  to  rescue  and 
reclaim  men,  women  and  little  children 
from  darkness  and  despair.  Without  doubt 
money  talks  and  works  when  It  Is  Invested 
In  human  happiness.  In  the  last  analysis, 
service  la  the  only  test  of  the  true  wort 

r^"'nnpY  nnl  muni"  i  ■■■i- 
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SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  27,  1924 


HELEN  KELLER  TO  SPEAK 


Campaign  in  Behalf  of  New  England 
Home  for  Deaf  Mutes  Will  Start  on  Fri- 
day, Oct.  3,  in  Ford  Hall 


When  Helen  Keller,  famed  for  her  victory 
over  physical  handicaps,  will  speak  in  Ford 
Hall  on   Friday  evening,   Oct.  3,  It  will  be 
in  behalf  of  others,  now  old  and  feeble,  as 
[well  as  blinc',  deaf  and  without  speech.  She 
I  will   at   that  time  .start  a   campaign   in   be- 
half of  the   New   p:ngland   Home    for   Deaf 
Mutes  in  which  there  is  already  widespread 
interest.       James  Jackson,  president  of  the 
[Boston    Council    of    Social    Agencies,    is    to 
preside. 

Governors  of  three  States  are  enrolled  as 
active  sympathizers  in  this  undertaking 
which  will  result  in  an  addition  to  the 
pleasant  home  at  Everett,  where  ten  women 
and  five  men  now  compose  the  family.  This 
property  on  Washington  Hill,  is  entirely 
without  debt.  It  is  the  only  home  of  its 
kind  in  this  section  although  there  are  four 
others  in  different  parats  of  the  country.  It 
is  free,  non-sectarian  anf^  altogether  a 
most  desirable  place  for  ajflicted  persons 
who  have  outlived  their  own  kindred. 
Fifty  aged  persons  have  been  refused 
admission  during  the  pa.st  five  years ;  there 
are  now  twenty  on  the  waiting  list,  and 
those  who  have  had  the  burden  of  main- 
taining t}iis  place  for  nearly  twenty-flve 
years,  are  confident  that  the  public.  When 
it  knows  the  need  of  enlargement,  will  be 
eager  to  assifst  in  the  project.  Already^ 
!  different  groups  of  deaf  men  and  women 
[have  raised  J6000.  The  entire  amount  re- 
quired  is  $100,000. 

T^onely  Among  Speaking  People 

The  men  and  women  in  this  pleasant 
home  at  112  Fremont  avenue,  were  born 
before  the  time  when  all  deaf  children  were 
taught  the  lip  language.  Consequently, 
their  only  means  of  communication  is  by 
bhe  sign  language.  For  that  reason  they 
are  contented  only  when  with  those  who 
can  use  it.  When  eye  afflictions  develop, 
as  It  has  in  so  many  cases,  life  is  indeed  a 
sad  experience.  One  member  of  the  honsA. 
hold,  admitted  from  Tewksbury,  was  both 
blind  and  deaf,  but  he  submitted  to  an 
operation,  the  sight  of  one  eye  has  been 
restored  and  he  is  contented,  busy  and  nc- 
Mve,  in  spite  of  his  6.5  years.  He  saws 
all  the  wood,  peels  all  the  vegetables, 
does  all  sorts  9l  errands  and  one  of  his 
duties  is  to  carry  a  tray,  three  times  a 
day.  to  an  uoper  room  where  a  helpless 
deaf  woman  sits,  so  crippled  that  she  can- 
not go  over  the  stairs  to  her  meals. 

Mary  McKay,  one  of  the  few  vT'ho  has 
speeoh,  although  no  hearing  and  with  fast 
faillnsr  sight.  Is  keen  about  the  events  of 
the  day  as  she  formerly  gathered  news  and 
wrote  for  a  magazine  devbted  to  the  inter- 
est of  the  deaf.  Another  woman,  deaf  and 
beiwildered  by  the  street  traffic,  some  years 
ago,  was  run  over  and  lost  her  right  arm. 


At  once,   she  began  to  train   the   left  hand 
and   now   she    makes   all    her   clothes    and 
does  an  astern Ishing  amount  of  sewing-  and 
j  mending  for  the  others. 

♦These    aged    people    are    from    65    to    82 
years   of   age    and    yet    few    of    them    are 
so  infirm  as  to  be  unable  to  work  at  help- 
ful tasks.     They  dread  the  idea  of  being  of 
no  use  to  anybody.     Three   of   the  women 
share   one  of  the    large    rooms,   and   when 
one    was    stricken    with    illness    they    took 
turns    in    caring    for    her,    and    in    another 
i  room,  the  occupants  worked  out  a  little  de- 
vice by  which  they  could  be  summoned  in 
case  of  need. 
i      It  was  a  wise  provision  to  purchase,  the 
lot  of  land  back  of  the  house  and  that   is 
where  the  addition   is  to  be  built.     An   im- 
portant part  will  be  an  infirmary  and  isoia- 
jtion    ward    besides    twenty-eight    dormitory 
'  rooms.     It    is    planned    also    to    have    ac- 
'  commodations  for  aged  couples. 
)      Rev.   A.   Z.  jConrad,    D.    D.,    president   of 
1  the    board    of   trustees,    says:      "Not   again 
in   this   generation   will   it   be   necessary  to 
ask  the   public  to  contribute  to  a   building 
fund   if  the   total   of  .1100.000   is  subscribed 
now."     Richard  M.  Everett  of  the  Webster 
&  Atlas  National  Bank,  is  treasurer  or  the 
campaign     committee.     The     office     of     the 
home  is  at  507  Tremont  Temple,  where  Miss 
Laura   L.   Lelghton,    general   secretary,   will 
be    pleased     to    give     further     information. 
Mrs.  Louise  Fuller  is  matron  of  the  home. 


The  New  England 
Home  For  Deaf  Mutes 

(Aged,   Blind  or   Infirm) 

m    FRKMOXT    .4VE.,    KVKKETT 

(Incorporated    1901) 

Ml«9    Helen    Keller    .joins    the    Campaign    Com- 
mittee in  an  appeal   for  $100,000  Building  Fund 
at    a   dinner   ur    Ford    Hall,    October   3.      Tickets 
$1,    at   Room    oO'J,    88   Tremont    Street. 

ROOM  .507  TREMONT  TEMPLE,  BOSTON 

REV.  A.   Z.   CONRAD,   D.D.,   President 

REV.   GEORGE   S.   FISKE,   Vice   Pres. 

PHINEAS  HUBBARD,  Treasurer 

LAURA  h.  LEIGHTON.  Gen.  Sec'v 

£ta  .    iyi» 

'Worcester,  Mass.,  Jfeieo^rawi 
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FACE  TO  FACE  WITH 

HELEN  KELLER 


Noted     B]iiul     and     Deaf 
AutJior  and  T^eoturer 


By   JOJK    MlTCHIiLl,    C  HAl*PLi; 

To  meet  and  talk  with  Helen  Kel- 
ler is  indeed  an  unforgettable  e.K- 
perience  and  it  leaves  one  with  a 
liew  sense  of  power  and  a  reaiizw.- 
tion  that  the  mind  is  the  greateat 
Human  force,  and  where  rightly  (Ej- 
ected cat!  0%'evcome  all  obstacle^, 
elen  JCellcr's  life  is  a  direct  proof 
H   thi,s    fact. 


She   vras   born   in      .\labania.  and  4fl 
lie  age  of  two  a  dreaded   lllnefli»  le^ 
lie  small     child   both   blind  and   df.of. 
"he     eirly     years     of     hor     life     were 
ears      of   endless   darkness   and    wild 
mpulses    not    under.stood.       KnoMinir 
lothing  of  the  humroi      \oice  and   tli? 
>ower  of  communication,  she  Mved  in 
(    world   of   dense    bewildemifint.   XiA 
jntil       the    coming    of    her    teacher — 
Vnn    Sullivan    Macy.      did      the    little 
•hlld  grasp  the  meaning    and  the  .'ig- 
nficance   of  life.      But  with   the   com- 
ing   of    her    sweet,     patient    teacher, 
he    world    changed    for    little    He'en 
md    became    a    beautiful    place    fllled 
vith    the    singing    of    birds    and    the 
)eauty   of      growing   flowers. 

Through  an  early  understanding  of, 
the     spelled     word — spelled     Into     ihaS 
hand  that  the  blind   child  might  fecl^ 
^lelc-n  came  ui  contact  with  the  great: 
sutside  world   and  at  once  her  quick 
ind  bright  response  won  the  admira- 
tion and  the  interest  of  all.  Wherever 
jibe   went   as   a   child,   she   was   hailed 
is  a   marvel,   and  some  of  the  noted, 
peoplp    of    her    day    have    been       heri 
friends       and      'instructors,        among? 
hese — Alexander     Graham     Bell,  Ol- 
ver    Wpndfll      rroimoo      ^^ni       ^r?.,"k 
wain. 

'    Her    eari>     eini'r-ation     >nc    •  cocived 
fit    home    and    then    went       with    her 
teacher   to    the   Perkins      Institute   in 
Boston,  where  nhe.  passed  many  hao- 
py  years  of  her     youth,  always  ea^^er 
to  learn,   alwaj's   wanting   to   keep   in 
clo.se    touch    with   the   .stir    and    prr.^.. 
ress  of  humanity.   In   time  .she  deter-1 
mined    to    attend    college    and    chosel 
(Hadcliffe  college   in  Cambridge,  Jfa.ss.'^ 
[But    this    ambition       of       hers       was 
.frowned    upon    at    first    as   an    impos- 
sible achievement.     But  Helen   Keller^ 
(wa.s  undaunted  in   the  pursuit   of  her' 
dreams,    and    indeed    entered       Rad- 
-oliffe   and,   witK  the   constant   help   of 
her  devoted  friend  and  teacher,  grad- 
uated  from    the   same   institution. 


'^ 


Perhaps    her    greatest    achievement 
has  been  in   learning  to  speak.     Never 
having  heard  the  sound  of  her  voice, 
or   the   voice   of  another,   it   ha.s  taken 
long  years   of   training   and   effort   to 
bring       about    this    marvellous       re- 
sult.      Today      Helen      Keller    Is    not 
!only  an  author  of  note,  but  a  lecturer 
|a.s   well.     Her  voice  is  low  and  mn.«i-* 
cal,     halting    in     its    enunciation     but 
able   to   be   heard     by  all    in   a    fairly 
,    large  lecture  hall.     She  ha.s  appeared 
in  the  movies  and  for  two     >ears  has 
travelled    in       vaudeville,    hoping    to 
treach    a    great    mas.s    of    the    people 
[with    her    message    to    the    blind    a'od 
the     deaf    everywhere.        The    whole 
keynote  of  her  amazing  life  is — Serv- 
ice.    She  believe."  in  the  power  of  the 
mind    over    all    physical    handicaps — 
and    she    would       have    the    lUtle    af- 
flicted   one.s    everywhere    learn    to   see 
^nd   to   hear   b.v   the   miracle   of  tiieir 
own  t2iought. 

!  "There,  are  many  blind  peopu- 
Iwho  have  spiritual  vision,"  .-Jhe  says 
1 — '^They  Jmve  learned  that  happiness 
is  not  attained  through  outward  cir- 
cumstance..-.. It  dwells  in  the  depth 
of  Lhe  heart.  Lifp  is  what  we  think 
i(.  and  the  measure  of  life  is  ."ntv- 
ice.  Resolve  to  do  .something  wocth 
doing  —  that  is  a  resolution  of  the 
seeing  .•soul." 


i  .  llfrV   life  is  one  of  ewet-t- 

nes?  ana  power.  She  is  never  i<>o 
:hvBy  to  lis'fn  to  the  cause  of  iho 
'blind  and  the  need  of  the  deaf.  Sn».> 
feel?  that  Jicr  achievement  Is  one 
that  can  be  acquired  by  the  affliottr'j 
children  everywhere,  providing  th--: 
are  given  the  right  educational 
training.  It  is  the  mission  and  th" 
Joy  of  lier  life  to  bring  this  aboU' 
'Cop^■l•isht.    1924.    by    Joe   Jfitchell    Chapp'.e 

^HE  BOSTON  GLOBE:] 
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HELEN  KELLER  HERE    1 
TO  AID  DEAF  MUTES 

Banquet  Opens  Drive  for 
New  Building  Fund 


A  large  gathering  of  persons  interested 
in  tie  welfare  of  the  deaf  and  partially 
deaf  heard  Miss  Helen  Keller  the  blind 
and  deaf  woman  who  has  learned  to 
speak,  who  gave  the  principal  talk  at 
her  banquet  held  in  Ford  H^ll  last 
evening  in  aid  of  New  England  Home 
for  Deaf  Mutes.  Kverett. 

Sneal^ers  discussed  the  purposes  and 
the  needs  of  the  home.  The  banquet  I 
was  a  preliminary  gathering  to  formu- 
Tate    plans    for    the    campaign    to    be 

punched  next  weelc  to  raise  a  fund 
of    Imm    for    the    erection    of    a    new 

""Wtoughton  Bell  presided  and  other 
«npakers  were  Rev  Henry  K.  SherrlU. 
Richard  Everett,  treasurer  of  the  cam- 
nifgn  committee  Rev  A.  Z.  Conrad,  Rev 
Far" Hamper,  pastor  Methodist  Episco- 
,al  Church,  Auburndaie;  Rev  Edward! 
'\  Hor"on  chaplain  of  the  Massachu- 
;ett" senate,  and  U  W.  Sprague.  secre- 
tary of  the  committee.  Miss  Emily 
^narei)''  a  trustee  of  the  home,  trans- 
lutd   the   speeches   for   the   deaf   mutes 

'H'o  date  K^has  been  raised.  Com- 

g!^rit-r  c^r'^r^hf  L^nr-- 

SATURDAY,   OCTOBER   4,   1924^ 

HELEN  KELLER  MAKES  APPEAL* 


Aafllence  Moved  by  Her  "Words  on  Behalf 
of  the  Campaign  to  Enlarge  New  Eng- 
land Home  for  Deaf  Mutes 


■  Helen  Keller,  blind,  deaf  and  once  e 
mute,  whose  cultivated  power  of  speech 
have  demonstrated  the  marvel  of  modern 
education,  was  a  guest  and  the  chief 
speaker  at  a  dinner  in  Ford  Hall,  yester- 
day, in  aid  of  the  New  England  Home  for 
Deaf  Mutes  at  Everett.  1^.^-.=^^ 


The  purpose  of  the  dinner  was  to  explain 
the  need  of  the  home,  which,  for  nearly 
twenty-flve  years,  largely  through  the  ef- 
forts of  the  silent  deaf,  has  been  caring 
for  aged,  infirm  and  blind  deaf  mutes.  Its 
present  facilities  are  inadquate.  The  cam- 
paign committee  announces  that  during  I 
the  week  of  Oct.  6  men  and  women  ofi 
New  England  will  be  asked  to  contribute 
toward  a  $100,000  fund  needed  for  the 
erection  and  maintenapce  of  a  new  bulld-i 
irg,  with  an  Infirmary.  \ 

Miss  Keller,  a  trustee  of  the  home  while 
she  lived  in  Cambridge,  said: 

"Deaf  mutes  are  beset  by  circumstances 
very  unpropitlous  to  gaining  a  livelihood. 
Few  manage  to  earn  more  than  their  ac- 
tual needs  demand.  Despite  great  thrift 
and  economy  they  cannot  provide  anything 
for  their  old  age.  A  lonely  old  age  with- 
out friends,  or  anyone  to  converse  with  In 
the  silent  language  which  they  understand, 
is  not  a  cheering  prospect.  But  with  kind- 
ly thought  and  timely  aid  the  years  that 
remain  can  be  brightened  and  given  dig- 
nity and  sweetness. 

"I  have  known  for  a  long  time  of  the 
beautiful  service  which  the  home  renders 
to  a  class  of  people  whose  peculiar  limita- 
tions call  for  special  assistance.  I  know, 
too,  how  the  home  has  struggled  on,  never 
having  the  resources  which  It  needed  and 
deserved,  but  I  believe  the  appeal  which 
the  home  now  makes  cannot  but  go  straight 
to  the  hearts  of  New  England  people. 

"Everyone  who  tries  to  Imagine  what  It 
means  never  to  hear  the  song  of  the  birds 
or  the  voice  of  one's  dearest  friend,  never 
to  speak  a  word,  though  one's  heart  may 
be  overweighted  with  things  one  longs  to 
say,  will  want  to  lessen  as  much  as  pos- 
sible the  burden  of  Isolation  and  hardship 
which  accompanies  deafness,  and  grows 
heavier  with  age  and  infirmity." 

The  treasurer  of  the  fund  Is  Richard  M. 
Everett,  of  the  Webster  &  Atlas  National 
Bank,  who  will  receive  contributions  from 
Interested  men  or  women. 

BOSTON    POST, 

OCTOBER    4,    1924 

Helen  Keller  MaKes^ 

Plea  for  Deaf  Mutes  | 

The  $100,000  campaign  for  the  New 
England  Home  for  Deaf  Mutes  got  un- 
dei  way  last  night  when  Miss  Helen 
Keller  made  a  stirring  appeal  before; 
■V  large  audience  in  Ford  Hall.  The^ 
dinner  and  meeting  was  the  final  get 
together  of  the  campaign  committee 
bc-fore  the  official  opening  of  the  10-day 
drive    next    Monday. 

"I  am  sure  that  what  we  are  goins 
to  ask  for  we  shall  receive  because  wi'  I 
are  appealing  for  a  most  pathetic  group 
of  siuit-ins."  Miss  Keller  said.  "TIk-v 
ntc  old  and  uiflrin.  Some  of  them  are 
V^l  nd.  .some  crippled:  all  of  them  are 
deaf  mutes.  It  is  hard  enough  to  grow 
old  and  to  know  our  faculties  are 
slowly  fading  away:  but  the  people 
T  am  speaking  of  have  all  their  lives 
borne  the  double  handicap  of  deafness 
and  dumbness,  and  now  old  age  and 
U..;elines5.    are^    added    to    their    inflrm- 


HELEN  KELLER  TO 
HELP  DRIVE  FOR 
DEAF  MUTE  FUND 

Mis  J  Helen  Keller,  the  blind  deaf 
autb,  whose  education  and  cultivat- 
td  power  of  speech  have  demon- 
;trated  the  marvel  of  modern  edu- 
cation, and  is  a  supreme  tribute  to 
:he  power  of  the  human  spirit  ttt 
overcome  difficulties,  was  a  guest 
and  the  chief  speaker  a£  a  dinner 
In  Ford  hall,  Boston,  Friday,  In  aid 
Df  the  New  England  Home  for'  Deaf! 
Mutes,    which    is   located   at   Everett. 

The  purpose  of  the  dinner  was  to 
explain  the  need  of  the  New  England 
Home  for  Deaf  Mutes,  which  for 
nearly  25  years,  largely  through  the 
efforts  of  the  silent  deaf,  has  in  a 
quiet  but  very  efficient  manner  been 
taring  for  the  aged,  infirm  and  blind 
3eaf  mute.  Its  present  facilities  are 
•Tiuch  inadequate.  The  campaign 
commitee  announced  that  during  the 
week  of  Oct.  6th  the  generous  men 
and  women  of  New  England  would 
oe  asked  to  contribute  toward  the 
1100,000  fund  needed  for  the  erec- 
tion and  maintenance  of  a  new 
ouilding. 

Miss  ]y:elen  Keller,  who  was  a 
trustee  of  the  Home  while  she  had 
»ier  residence  in  Cambridge,  receiv- 
ed an  enthusiastic  reception  when 
Bhe  was  introduced  to  tell  hearing 
people  about  the  hard  lot  of  the 
deaf   mute. 

"Deaf  mutes  are  beset,"  she  said, 
"by  circumstances  very  unpropitlous 
to  gaining  a  livelihood.  Few  man- 
age to  earn  more  than  their  actual 
needs  demand.  Despite  great  thrift 
and  economy  they  cannot  provide 
anything  for  their  old  age.  As  the 
days  of  their  usefulness  draw  to  ai 
close  and  their  energies  begin  to 
fall  they  have  haunting  dread  of  the 
future.  A  lonely  old  age  without 
friends,  or  anyone  to  converse  with 
In  the  silent  language  which  they 
understand,  is  not  a  cheering  pros-^ 
pect." 

Concerning       the       New       England 
Home    for    Deaf    Mutes.    Miss    Keller 
said:   "I  have  known  for  a  long  time, 
of    the    beautiful    service    which    the! 
Home    renders    to    a    class    of    people 
whose    peculiar    limitations    call    for 
special  assistance.     I   know,   too,  how' 
the    Home    has    struggled    on,    never 
having  the  resources  which  it  needed, 
and    deserved,    .         I    believe    the    ap-| 
peal     which     th^  Home     now     makes 
cannot   but  go   styaight   to   the   hearts 
of    New    England    people." 

The  treasurer  of  the  fund  is  Rich- 
ard M.  Everett,  care  of  the,  Webster 
and    Atlas    National    bank,    Boston. 
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Ottobe^T  IX «    l^^H-. 


Helen  Keller  an   "Immortar'        ,, 

Says  the  Late  Mark  Twain  .^ 

in  ** Autobiography"  Just  Out 


I  When  Mark  Twain  wrote  his 
autobiography,  which  has  just  been 
brought  out  by  Harper's,  he  declared 
jia  his  Foreword,  "I  am  speaking 
from  the  grave,"  and  so  went  on  to> 
write  very  frankly  about  his  experi> 
ences  in  life,  stipulating  only  the  fact 
that  the  book  not  be  published  until 
long  after  his  death. 

In  one  of  the  chapters  he  nar- 
rates in  his  pleasant  and  genial 
style,  how  he  met  Helen  Keller,  the 
'  Boston  deaf  mute  so  famous  the 
world  over  for  her  education,  and 
here  is  what  she  said: 

BY  MARK  TWAIN 
In  His  Autobiography 

Helen  KelleF  is  fellow  to  Caesar, 
Alexander,  Napoleon,  Homer,  Shak- 
spere,  and  the  rest  of  the  immortals. 
She  will  be  as  famous  a  thousand 
years  from  now  as  she  is  today. 

I  remember  the  .first  time  I  ever 
had  the  privilege  of  seeing  her.  She 
was  14  years  old  then.  She  was  to 
be  at  Laurence  Hutton's  house  on  a 
Sunday  afternoon,  and  12  or  15  men 
and  women  had  been  invited  to  come 
and  see  her.  Henry  Rogers  and  I 
\>pent  togettier. 

The  company  had  all  assembled  and 
had  been  waiting  awhile.  The  won- 
derful child  arrived  now,  with  her 
equally  wonderful  teacher,  Miss  Sulli- 
van. The  girl  began  to  deliver  happy 
ejaculations  in  her  broken  speech. 
I  Without  touching  anything,  and  with- 
out seeing  anything,  of  course,  and 
I  without  hearing   anything,  ^he  seemed 


I  to   quite   well   recognize   the   character 
|of  her  .«;urroundings.     She  said:   "Oh, 
I  the  books,  the  books;  so  many  books! 
How   lovely" 

"Felt"  the  Talk 

The  guest.s  were  brought  one  after 
another  and  introduced  to  her.  As  she 
shook  hands  with  each  she  took  her 
hand  away  and  laid  her  fingers  lightly 
against  Miss  Sullivan's  lips,  who  spoke 
against  them  the  person's  name.  "When 
a  name  was  diffltult.  Miss  Sullivan  not 
only  spoke  It  against  irelen'8  fingers, 
but  spelled  It  upon  Helen's  hand  with 
her  own  fingers— stenographloally,  ap- 
parently, for  the  swiftness  of  the 
operation   was  suggestive   of  that. 

Mr.  Ho  wells  seated  himself  by  Helen 
on  the  sofa  and  she  put  her  flngans 
against  his  lips  and  he  told  her  a  story 
of  considerable  length,  aad  you  could 
see  each  detail  of  It  pass  into  her  mind 
and  strike  there  and  throw  the  flasn 
of  it  Into  her  face. 

Then  I  told  her  a  long  story,  which 
she  interrupted  all  along  and  in  tli- 
right  places,  with  cackles,  chuckles, 
and    care-free   bursts    of  laughter. 

Then  Miss  Sullivan  put  one  of  Helen  < 
hands  against  her  lips  and  spoUn 
against  it  the  question,  "What  is  Mr. 
Clemens  distinguished  for?" 

Helen  answered  In  her  crippled 
speech,  "For  his  fiumor." 

I  spoke  up  modestly  and  said,  "an^l 
for  his   wisdom." 

Helen  said  the  same  words  Instantly— 
"and  for  his  wisdom."  I  suppose  it 
was  a  case  of  mental  telegraphy,  Binc^ 
there  was  no  way  for  her  to  know  whai 
It  was  I  had  said. 


After    a    couple    of    hours    spent   vei 

pleasantly,    some    one    asked    If    Helen 

would  remember  the   feel  of  the  hands 

[Of  the  company  after  this  conslderabl- 

j  Interval    of    time,    and    be    able    to    dis- 

Icrimlnate   the   hands   and   name  of   tin 

possessors     of     them.       Miss     Sullivan 

said,    "Oh,    she   will   have   no   difficulty 

about  that." 

So  the  company  filed  past,  ehooU 
hands  In  turn,  and  with  each  hand- 
shake Helen  greeted  the  owner  of  thf 
hand  pleasantly  and  spoke  the  naii;<> 
that  belonged  to  it  without  hesitation 
until  she  encountered  Mr.  Rog«r."<. 
toward   the   end   of   the  procession. 

She  shook  hands  with  him,  then 
paused,  and  a  refiectlng  expression 
came  into  her  face.  Then  she  said:  "T 
am  glad  to  meet  you  now.  T  have  not 
met  you  before."  Miss  Sullivan  told 
her  she  was  mistaken;  this  gentleman 
was  introduced  to  her  when  she  first 
arrived  in  the  room.  But  Helen  wa" 
not  affected  by  that.  She  said  no,  sh^ 
never  had  met  this  gentleman  before. 
Then  Mr.  Rogers  said  that  perhaps 
the  confusion  might  be  explained  hv 
the  fact  that  he  had  his  glove  on  when 
he  was  introduced  to  Helen.  Of  coursf 
that    explained    the    matter. 

This  was  not  in  the  afternoon,  an  i 
have  misstated.  It  was  in  the  fore- 
noon, and  by  and  by  the  assemblag<- 
proceeded  to  the  dining  room  and  saf 
down  to  luncheon  I  had  to  go  awa\- 
before  it  was  over,  and  as  I  passerl 
Helen  I  patted  her  lightly  on  the  hea'l 
and  passed  on.  Miss  Sullivan  callcf! 
to  me  and  said:  "Stop,  Mr.  Clemen.s 
Helen  is  distressed  because  she  did 
not  recognize  your  hand.  Won't  yon 
come  back  and  do  that  again?"  I  went 
back  and  patted  her  lightly  on  the 
head,  and  she  said  at  once,  "Oh,  It'.s 
Mr.   Clemens.'' 

Perhaps  someone  can  explain  this  mi- 
racle, but  I  have  never  been  able  io 
do  it.  Could  she  feel  the  wrinkles  in 
my  hand  through  her  hair?  Someone 
else  must  answer  thla.  I  am  not  coni- 
petenti 


c; 
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THOUSroS  "LISTEN  Bl"  AS 
LEADER  ^F  THE  BLJl  MAKES 
HEJ\  M  radio  SET  DMV 

Helen  Keller,  in  Impassioned 
Address,  Appeals  to  Citizens 
for  Funds. 

8AYS  THAT  WIRELESS 

IS  GREATEST  BOON 

Aim  Is  to  Put  Receiving  Ap- 
paratus in  the  Homes  of 
Sightless. 


"Try  to  Imagine  what  it  will  mean 
to  men  and.  women  who  sit  staring 
Iptp  the  dark,  with  nothing  but  the 
flark  staring  back  at  them,  to  have 
9  radio  set." 

These  are  the  words  of  Heitn  i\i-l- 
Ur.  famous  blind  author,  with  whith 
Sh^  opened  at  Station  WJZ,  New 
York,  Thursday  night,  the  campaign 
()f  the  American  Foundation  lor  Ihe 
Pjiod.  sponsored  hy  the  Cincinnat; 
Timcs-blar.  to  place  a  radio  set  in. 
the  home  of  every  needy  blind  per 
sou. 

Hundreds  of  Cincinnati  owners  of 

radio  thrilled   to  the  appeal   in   Miss 

Ivellcrs  address.    Those  who  fell  the 

real     response     may     do    somethin,^ 

:d  the  cause  she  emphasized  by 

ng  their  contributious.  large  or 

1,  to  V.  H.  Mutz.  business  man- 

..„. .    of  the  Times-Star. 

■'As  I  stand  here  facing  this  mar- 
velous mechanism."  said  Migs  Keller, 
"my  brain  is  aciuiver  with  thoughts 
which  I  find  it  difflmilt  to  put  into 
words.  It  is  all  sp  wonderful^this 
medium  of  commuiiication.  U/k  peo- 
ple 'listening  in,'  and  tho^plpndid 
work  which  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  and  American  Radio 
assoiiation  and  the  newspapers  and 
broadcasting  stations  are  launching 
to-night.  To  do  justice  to  such  an 
Qc^-asion  one  should  speak  with  the 


tongue  of  a  prophet  or  an  auscl., 
But  I  have  no  divine  gift.  What  I 
have  to  sav  to  you  must  be  spoken 
in  halting  words,  which  it  has  taken 
kug  years  and  immense  effr.vi  to 
acquire.  But  I  feel  as  if  you  were 
all  mv  friends,  and  one's  friends  arej 
patient  and  full  of  kindness.  | 

■'The  campaign  which  we  are 
starting  to-night  is  a  nation-wide  ef- 
fort to  help  the  blind.  If  we  suc- 
ceed in  carrying  out  our  plans  the 
lives  of  sightless  people  everywhere 
will  be  happier. 

'One  of  Qur  plans  wi|l  interest  you 
especially.     We    intend,    with    your 
co-operation,  to  pu*- a   radio  set   In  ^ 
every   home   and   institution    in    the^ 
I'liiied  States  where  there  are  blind; 
people.     1  do  not  think  the  Ingenuity 
of  man  has  ever  devised  a  pieasanterj 
way  of  distributing  haPPiness.     Try 
tp  imagine  what  It  will  mean  to  men 
and  women  who  sit  staring  into  the 
dark,    with    nothing    but     the     dark 
staring  back  at  them,  to  have  a  radio 
set. 

"Oh,  my  friends,  do  you  realiae 
that  in  this  great  country  there  are 
Ihousands  of  blind  people  who  are 
inexpressibly  lonely?  People  with 
al!  ihrir  faculties  and  their  health 
often  complain  of  the  hardships  of 
life:  but  what  do  thoy  understand  of 
the  dullness,  the  despair  of  dragging 
hours  when  the  striking  of  the  clock 
is  the  only  evept  in  a  long  day?  i^y 
friends,  you  have  never  felt  the  many 
restraints  of  blindness — the  epdless 
waiting,  the  dependence  and  the  en- 
forced idleness.  But  ppou^ii  of  the 
dark  picture.  | 

"The  instant  a  radio  s^  is  tuned 
in,  all  the  world  will  crflf^d  into  the 
humble  dwelling  o!/  our  blind 
friends.  The  silent  room  wi)l  hum 
with  live  interest^.  The  thrilling 
pageantry  of  incidents  will  furnish 
them  entertainment  without  end. 
Through  that  new  gateway  of  ex- 
perience Ihev  will  enter  a  world  ot 
action  with  bright  skies  and  happyi 
tales  and   regions   of  sweet   >      ' 

"Dear  radio  audience.  1  th.i  j 

for  your  kindness.  1  feel  as  »i  1 
liad  clasped  loyal  hands  aud  looked 
into  kind  eyes  and  maae.  a  multitude! 


of  fHends  for  the  canse  wnicn  nu» 
my  heart.  We  shall  continue  to 
work  and  to  hope,  until  we  create 
the  things  we  hope  for  out  or  tlip 
wreckage  of  human   beings." 

Following  Miss  Kc!l;?r's  adarpis  a 
programme  wa^  presented  from  \.he 
radip  station  by  a  group  of  the  blind 
in  honor  of  the  oi)ening  of  the  canv 
paign.  _  ^^^0^^^ 


HELEN  KELLER'S 
APPEAL  LEADS  TO 
L 


Many/ White  Plains 
People  Hear  Radio 
Address  to  Aid  Af- 
flicted.  (^ 

WEBSTER  HEAD^FOURMiN 

Nation-wide  Appeal  to  Pro- 
cure 50,000  Radio  Set&  for 
People  Who  Have  Lost 
Sight. 


Many  White  Plains  people  "tuned 
in"  on  Miss  Helen  Keller's  radio  ad- 
dress last  night,  as  the  opening  of 
the  campaign  to  secure  50,000  radio 
sets  for  needy  blind  persons  in  the 
United  Stati\.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  famous  blind  artisfs  radio  talk 
over  WJZ,  she  was  banded  a  check 
for  $1,000  ;  y  a  man  who  preferred 
to  be  known  only  as  a  "friend  of  the 
blind." 

Charles  C.  Webster,  of  Woodland 
Place,  is  executive  chairman  of  the 
Amyrip^g  FQynHatinn  for  the  Blind's 
committee  in  charge  of  "TBl^^irive. 
Presidtnt  Coolidge,  Governor  Smith 
and  the  Governors  of  a  number  of 
other  States  are  serving  on  the  ad- 
visory committee. 

Seventy-five  newspapers  are  co-op- 
erating witb  the  Foundation  and  the 
American  Radio  Association  in  the 
raising  of  the  money.  The  Reporter 
is  among  the  co-operoting  newspapers, 
bnt   is   not     receiving     contributions. 


They  should  be  sent  to  the  New  York 
Herald-Tribune,  225  West  Fortieth 
street,  N«w  York,  and  marked  "Ra- 
dio Fund  for  the  Blind." 

Miss  Keller's  speech  marked  the , 
official  opening  of  the  fund  at  thje  | 
Grand  Central  Palace,  where  the  Ra- 
dio ETpositinn  is  in  progress.  A  huge 
oard  Miss  Keller,  who  was 
.-..^.,^..  woaf,  dumb  and  blind  when 
sho   was  -nineteen   months'  old. 

Following  the  presentation  of  the 
check  to  Miss  Kelicr,  Major  J.  An- 
drew White  read  several  letters  from 
blind  people  who  had  written  to  the 
American  Foundntibn  for  the  Blind 
requesting  that  they  bo  put  on  the 
list  to  receive  radio  sets. 

Blind  Entertainers. 
Guy  Hunter  was  the  first  blind 
entertainer  to  favor  the  visible  audi- 
ence at  the  Grand  Central  Palace 
and  the  large  radio  audience  with 
several  of  his  most  popular  selec- 
tions, and  hardly  had  he  finished  his 
recital  before  a  telephone  message 
reached  him  from  a  man  in  Pough- 
keepsie  who  promised  to  send  in  an- 
other $1,000  check. 

Following  Mr.  Hunter,  Patrick 
O'Keefe,  a  former  policeman  who  had 
his  eyes  shot  out  by  a  burglar  in 
Harlem  twenty-five  years  ago  and  who 
has  since  done  some  remarkable 
things,  not  the  least  of  which  has 
been  to  construct  his  own  crystal  re- 
ceiving set,  told  the  visible  and  radio 
audience  of  the  benefits  he  had  re- 
ceived  via    radio. 

Mr.  O'Keefe  has  traveled  complete- 
ly around  the  world  by  following  de- 
scriptive travelogues,  and  took  espe- 
cial pride  in '  thanking  Major  White 
for  the  enjoyment  he  has  received 
listening  to  the  sport  announcer's  ac- 
counts of  boxing  matches  and  foot- 
ball games. 

Blind  Pianist  Plays. 
Thomas  Manzy,  a  blind  pianist  who 
has  favored  the  radio  audience  many 
times,  before  with  his  classical  selec- 
tions, rendered  several  numbers.  He 
was  followed  by  Eddie  Squires,  the 
radio  announcer  of  station  KDKA, 
whose  specialty  on  the  radio  is  en- 
tertaining the  little  folks  and  the 
shutins  with  popular  riddles  and 
songs.  So  appreciative  was  one  sev- 
cuty-five-ycar-old  blind  woman  in 
Georgia  that  she  sent  Mr.  Squires  the 
very  best  present  she  could  give — a 
pound  box  of  butterscotch  taffy  which 
she  had  made  herself. 

One  of  the  best  numbers  on  the 
program  was  reserved  for  the  last 
when  John  Hepler,  a  brilliant  young 
pianist,  went  on  the  air.  His  rendi- 
tions brought  a  score  of  appreciative 
telegrams  to  the  Grand  Central  Pal- 
ace. This  concluded  the  entertain- 
ment  hv  blind  nrfists.  "■" 


HELEN  KELLER 
TO  VISIT  CITY 

hS      

^oted  Blind  and  Deaf  Wo- 
man Will  Help  Helpless ; 
To  Bring  Teacher    ■  ,o   ■ 


X^OULD    BOOST   FUND. 


Jeek  $2,000,000  to  Be  Used 
for  ELducation  of  Sight- 
less in  America 


Helen  Keller,  famous  and  world 
enowned  blind  and  deaf  woman, 
lith  her  fanrtous  teacher,  Mrs.  Ann 
tulUvan  Macey,  will  be  the  gruest  of 
leading  on  December  3.  Miss  Kel- 
er  will  come  to  the  city  in  the  in- 
ercfft  of  the  nationwide  campaign 
or  a  $2,000,000  endowment  fund  to 
•e  used  in  standardizing  the  educa- 
ion  of  the  100,000  blind  persons  In 
he  United  States  and  Canada. 
Her  Life's  Dream 

It  is  Miss  Keller'3  wish  and  dream 
hat  the  blind  of  this  country  be 
'.ducated  so 'as  to  pat  thern'on  an 
!qual  basis  with  those  not  handi- 
capped and  to  make  them  stlf-sup- 
iortin*.  Readlhi*  in  th6  first  city 
ihe  will  visit  in  her  tour  ^  yf  the 
•ountry.  ........  .i*    .J .  ^. 

Miss  Keller  will  be  th«  gueit  of 
lonor  at  a  lunchtjon  to  be  given  in 
he  Wyomissing  club  Deceinber  3. 
The  commute  in  charge  of  the  ar- 
angements  for  the  luncheon  Is  com- 
posed of  Mrs.  George  Strickler, 
chairman;  Mrs.  Solon  D.  Bausher, 
Mrs.  William  McHose  Boyer.  Mrs. 
I.  W.  Esslck,  Mrs.  George  Horst, 
Mtrs.  J.  V.  -R.  Lclnbach,  Mrs.  Fred 
k.  Muhlenberg,  Mrs.  Ferdinand 
rhun.  Mrs.  Walter  H.  Volkmar  and 
Miss  Blanche  Zieber. 

A  huge  mass  meeting  will  be  held 
at  night  in  the  Strand  theater.  PVed 
A.  Muhlenberg  is  chairman  of  the 
committee,  which  Is  composed  of  Dr.' 
Robert  M.  Blackburn,  Stanley  Bright, 
Joseph  Essick.  Stanley  Giles,  George 
D.  Horst,  Joseph  Hasbrouck,  Wil- 
liam H.  Luden,  William  Eisen- 
brown,  Edward  C.  Nolan,  Randolph 
Stauffer,  Judge  Harry  D.  Schaeffer. 
and  Ferdinand  Thun.  J 


Miss  Keller,  assisted  by  her  teacher, 
Mrs.  Macey,  will  give  a  demonstra- 
tion of  how  she  has  been  able  to 
overcome  the  handicaps  which  would 
have  made  the  average  person  a 
mere  pulp  of  a  being.  She  has 
learned  to  speak  and  has  developed 
an  almost  esoteric  power  to  compre- 
hend and  do  things  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  she  can  neither  see  nor 
Kear.  •  j 


i 


HELEN  KELLER  IN 


Famous    Woman     Who    Over- 
^me  Handicaps  of  Blindness 
>»^ancr    Deafness     Will    Speak 
Here  Twice 

Helen  Keller,  the  girl  who  over- 
came the  handicap  of  blindness  and 
deafness,  will  appear  in  Harrisburg, 
Deoomber  8  and  9,  in  the  interest  of 
the  AmericanFgjyyiftiion  forthe 
^'i"diiiii^ """""  announced  yesteraayf 

^e  will  come  here  from  Philadel- 
phia on  a  tour  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  in  a  campaign  to  bring 
about  the  realization  of  her  dream 
for  a  foundation  to  bring  relief  to 
the  blind.  With  her  will  appear  her 
famous  teacher,  Mrs.  Anne  Sullivan 
Macey. 

l*rominent  citizens  and  public  offi- 
cials here  have  promised  co-opera- 
tion in  the  work  and  a  drive  will  be 
started  to  bring  out  big  crov/ds  for 
Miss  Keller's  two  appearances  in 
Ihis  city. 

'»  The  Helen  Keller  Fund  for  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
i  •  headed  by  Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke,  of 
^Princeton  University.  It  proposes 
to  aid  in  the  prevention  of  blind- 
ness, in  the  education  of  the  blind, 
in  Braille  printing,  in  providing 
recreation,  establishing  a  jpagazine 
and  to  provide  shops,  commissions 
land  scholarships. 

Miss  Keller  was  here  some  years 
ago.  appearing  before  crowds  at  the 
Tech  Auditorium  who  were  thrilled 
by  her  mastery  of  .an  education  de- 
spite her  handicap.  i*^\' 


HELEN  KELLER  ' 
TO  TELL  HOW 
BLjNDCONQUER 

How     Afflicted     Overcome 
Handicap  of  Darkness  to 

/Be  Subject  of  Talk 
l<         

TO    ARRIVE    TUESDAY       •Rea^dL^v.g:,!^.  ^ecpru^ 


, ^Be*  1 5fiM"" ^ofJierB"'" "Mrs.  George  ' 
:Strickler  is  chairman  of  the  women's 
division;  the  Rev.  Dr.  R.  M.  Black- 
burn will  be  chairman  of  the  meet- 
-ing;  the  business  men's  committee 
consists  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  R.  M. 
Blackburn.  Stanley  Bright.  William 
Eisenbrown.  Joseph  W.  Esslck.  John 
S.  Giles.  Joseph  H.  Hasbrouck, 
George  D.  Horst.  William  H.  Luden, 
Edward  C.  Nolan,  Judge  Harry  D. 
Schaeffer.  Randolph  Stauffer.  Wil- 
lard  K.  Wise  and  Frederick  A. 
Muhlenberg,   chairman. 

Mrs.  Solon  D.  Bausher,  chairman 
of  the  luncheon,  has  been  assisted 
by  these  persons:  Mrs.  Irving  Bow- 
ers, Mrs.  William  McHose  Boyerr 
Mrs.  Joseph  W.  Essick.  Mrs.  Isaac 
Hiester,  Mrs.  George  D.  Horst,  Mrs. 
Joseph  V.  R.  Leinbach,  Mrs.  Fred- 
crick  A.  Muhlenberg.  Mrs.  Walter 
H.  Volkmar,  Mrs.  Ferdinand  Thun 
and  Miss  Blanche  A.  Zieber.        ^ 


§ 


Famous   Blind   Woman   and 

Her  Teacher  to  Talk  in 

Strand  on  Wednesday 


An  amazing  etory  of  how  dark- 
ness 1j  conquered  by  the  blind  will 
be  told  by  Miss  Helen  Keller,  a  work- 
er for  the  American  foundation  for 
the  blind,  when  she  visits  Reading 
with  Anna  Sulivan  Macy,  her  teach- 
er, next  week.  Miss  Keller  and  Mrs. 
Macy  will  arrive  in  this  city  on 
Tuesday  and  will  lecture  at  the 
Strand  on  the  following  day. 

The  women  of  Reading  are  great- 
ly interested  in  the  work  of  the| 
foundation  and  invitations  have  been 
issued  for  a  luncheon  to  be  held  m 
the  Berkshire  at  13  o'clock,  Tuesday, 
at  which  Miss  Keller  and  Mrs.  Macy 
Hill  be  guests  of  honor. 

Arrangements  for  the  lunchec 
have  been  made  by  the  wom( 
members  of  the  Reading  conimitti 
of  the  American  foundation  for  tl 
blind. 

Many  things  of  Interest  will  be  r 
vealed  by  Miss  K-eller  in  her  lectu 
She  will  tell  of  her  own  experienc 
The  great  shock  which  comes 
those  who  are  stricken  with  blin 
ness;  the  uphill  flght  of  those  wht 
conquer  darkness  and  the  mannei 
in  which  it  is  brought  about.  She 
will  also  tell  of  the  work  being  done 
by  the  foundation,  a  remarkable 
study  along  scientific  lines  to  over- 
come the  great  handicap. 

Several  committees  have  been 
formed  to  aid  the  foundation  work- 
ers while  in  this  city.  Frederick  A. 
Muhlenberg  is  general  chairman  of 


im  KELLER 
ISHELPII 
THE  SIGHTLESS 


Si  m  n  TEtCHEil 


TO 

[ 


TO   SPEAK   AT   LUNCHEON 
AND  PUBLIC  MEETING. 

The  coming  to  Reading  of  Helen 
Kellei-,  thedgifi00tKMf^lffftHHf,  and 
Anne  Sullivan  Macy,  her  famous 
teacher,  is  causing  a  great  deal  of: 
interest.  They  will  be  here  on 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  Dec.  2  j 
and  3.  Tuesday  noon  the  visitors 
will  be  guests  at  a  luncheon  at  The 
Berkshire,  to  be  attended  by  175 
representative  citizens.  The  local 
committee  of  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind  has  arranged  a 
public  meeting  at  the  Strand  Thea- 
tre, at  which  Miss  Keller  will  deliver 
an  address.  Rev.  Dr.  Robert  Mar- 
shall Blackburn  will  preside  and 
there   will   be  a  mu.sical  program.  -~ 

The  Reading  committee  of  the 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  has  com- 
pleted all  plans.  The  luncheon  com- 
mittee comprises  Mrs.  Geoige  Strick- 
Ter,  general  chairman;  Mrs.  Irving 
Bowers,  Mrs.  ■\Vllliam  McHose  Boyer.i 


'■  k,    Mrs.   Isaac 

lli...-.i,  ...i  ,.  I.,..-,.  1".  Horst,  Mr.s. 
Joseph  V.  R.  Lieinbach,  Mr.s.  Fred- 
rick A.  Muhlenberg,  Mrs.  Ferdinand 
Thun,  Miss  Blanche  A.  Zieber  and 
Mrs.    Solon    D.    Bausher,    chairman. 

The  committee  will  receive  Miss 
Keller  and  the  guests  will  have  the 
opportunity   to    meet   her. 

Great  interest  has  been  created  in' 
Reading  over  the  coming  of  Miss 
Keller  and  her  illustrious  teacher, 
Anne    Sullivan    Macy. 

BLIND  IIROM  CHH^DHOOD. 

At  the  age  of  19  months  Miss 
Keller  was  stricken  with  an  illness 
which  deprived  her  of  sight,  hearing 
■ind  speech.  She  remained  in  her 
home  in  Alabama  up  to  the  age  of 
five  years,  without  hope.  Then  Miss 
Macy  went  to  Alabama  to  teach  her. 
.Miss  Macy  has  been  her  teacher  and 
companion  during  all  these  years, 
and  achieved  wonderful  results. 
This,  with  her  patience,  faithfulness 
and  devotion  makes  her  stand  alone, 
perhaps,  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
surely  Jn  the  affections  of  all  the 
people  Avho  have  heard  the  .story  of 
Mi.ss  Keller.  She  says:  "Without  my 
teacher,  1  would  hav§  been  nothing." 
Instead  she  is  regarded  the  most 
famous  deaf  a.nd  blind  woman  in  the, 
world,  in  spite  of  her  great  handi- 
cap. She  not  only  graduated  from 
Hadcliffe  College  in  1904  with  hon- 
or.s  but  has  also  established  a  repu- 
tation for  herself  as  an   author. 

Hmt   lilFE'S    WORK, 

Deeply  appreciative  of  all  that  she 
has    gained     from     men,     who     like' 
.Mark   Twain  were   her  advisors  and! 
friends,   it   has  long  been   ]\Ii.';.s  Kel-i 
Icr's    dream    that    thei-e    might    bo| 
:?omoone   who   would    take  ju.st  such 
a  place  in  tiio  lives  of  all  the  t;ight- 
less    people     of    the    country.       Her 
dieam  has  at  la.st  found  its  c-uunter- 
part  in   reality, in   the  establishment 
I'f  the  American  P'oundntion  for  the 
Blind,   so    she    i.S   expending   her  en- 
ergy,   her    cnt^usiasm,    and    the    il- 
limitable  weight   of  l\ei'   commenda- 
tion in  order  to  help  the  Foundation 
realize   its  most  potent  worl-;. 

There  aro  100, OOft' blind  people  in 
America.  Many  jfi-^  young,  facing 
Heap.  .  The  agen- 
llie  blind,  with! 
)lind,  have  under- 
endeavor  of  nation- 
them.  They  desire 
lo  bring  c||^rape;  to  offer  training; 
to  assurc^elf-respoct  and  self-sup- 
port; to  .save  for  the  country  a  great 
economic  asset  In  man  power,  to 
gain  for  the  blind  themselves  such 
joy  and  happiness  in  life  as  is  pos- 
sessed by  the  seeing. 

The  American  Foundation  serves 
as  a  dealing  house  to  correlate  the 
work  now  being  done  among  the  va- 
rious in.stitutions,  and  to  promote 
the  best  forms  of  such  work. 

Admirable  schools  throughout  the 
country  care  for  the  education  of 
blind  yoBtlv..  -T-hoir  executives  wel- 
come the  American  Foundation  as  a 
long-needed  ally.  Ile-education  of 
the  Jidult  blind;  the  survey  of  all  oc- 
cupations open  to  them,  and  the  de- 
veloi)ment  of  industrial  shops  and 
as.'^ociations  are  other  activities  of 
tho  foundation. 

The  Foundation  publishes  the 
magHzine.  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind, 
having  the  contributions  of  many 
writers,    and    being    the    established 


life  with  their 
cies    at    work 
friends    of    t 
taken  the  gr 
wide  servi( 


'Tnmtnwlt^upon ' '  atlf    work     for  T:Tie 
blind. 

LONG.  DARK  WAY. 

Miss  Keller   is   coming  to   Reading 

and  to   60  other  cities  in  the  United 

Stntes    in    the   interest   of   this   great 

caus,e.  She  says:  'I  have  come  the  long 

darW  way  that  all  blind  people  must 

come.      Few    blind    people    have    the 

lopportunitif.s  given  them  that  I  have 

had.     If  we  who  are  blind   long  for 

our   sight   it   is   not   .so   much   to  see 

the  sky  and   the  stars  as  it  is  to  be 

free   from   the   thousand    restrictions 

that    encumber    us.       I    beg    of    you 

iwhose  eyes  are  full  of  light  and  days 

of     pleasant    activities    to     find     the 

•  three  best  things  in  life — sympathy, 

[work      and     a     friend.        All     these 

I  precious  things  the  American  Foun- 

Idation    for    the    Blind .  will    mean    to 

Ithe  sightless.     "When  brain  and  heart 

work    together,     this    old    Avorld     of 

ours  will  be  mighty  hard  to  beat." 


HELEN  KELLER  WILL  SPEAK 
AT  Mj^TING  TO  AID  BLIND 


[lWn*|yvc 


_  Poller  will  speak  jU  a  mass- 
jneeting  at  the  Academy  of  Music  next 
Sunday  nfternoon  in  the  interests  of  the 
Americaji  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 
Miss  Keller's  visit  ft  sponsored  by 
the  Philadelphia  committee  of  which 
.Fohn  Cadwalnder  is  honorary  chair- 
man, and  J.  Henry  Scattergood,  acting 
chairman. 

The  luncheon  at  the  Bellevne- Strat- 
ford is  to  introduce  Miss  Keller  to  the 
Pliiladelphians  who  will  aid  her  and 
the  foundation  in  the  work  for  the 
blind. 

She  will  arrive  on  Tliursdny  to  be 
suest  of  honor  and  speaker  at  a  lunch- 
eon at  the  Bellevue-Stratford. 

Edward   W.   Bok   will  preside  at  the 

fftunday    meeting;    aiul    the    speakers   will 

'  nclnde  Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke  and  Mrs. 

Anne  Sullivan     Miicy,     Miss     Keller's 

teacher.       C.  Walter    Wallace,     well- 

'  known  blind  organist  and  pianist,   will 

'■rpsent    a     mnsiirnl-    ni-nyj-JlWiiii 


IDEALISTS  OF  THE  EAST  AND  WEST. 


Sir  Rabindranath  Tagore,  Indian  poet  and  teacher,  and  Miss  Helen 
Keller,  blind  and  deaf  American  writer,  who  will  be  guests  of  honor  of 
jlthe  New  History  Society  here  tonight.  <h 


'Sir  Rabindranath  Tagore,  Indian 
poet  and  teacher,  and  Helen  Keller, 
blind  and  deaf  writer,  will  be  guests 
of  honor  at  a  meeting  of  the  New 
History  Society  at  the  Ritz-Carlton 
Hotel  tonight,  during  the  .course  of 
which  /Sir  Rabindranath  will  deliver 
what  is  described  as  his  farewell 
message  to  America.  A  short  ad- 
dress written  by  Miss  Keller  also 
jWill  be  delivered. 
j   .Sir    Rabindranath    will    speak    on 


"The  First  and  Last  Prophets  of 
Persia,"  while  Miss  Keller's  address 
will  refer  to  the  hope  of  a  new  ideal- 
ism emerging  out  of  competition  and 
nationalism.  There  will  also  be 
short  talks  by  Lewis  Stuyvesant 
Chanler,  who,  with  his  wife,  spon- 
sors the  New  History  Society,  and 
Mirza  Ahmad  Sohrab  and  Basanta 
Koomar  Roy.  Mme  Fedora  Kurban, 
Syrian  soprno,  will  sing  to  an  accom- 
paniment by  Alexander  Maloof. 


Our  Women  Selfish 
and  Extravagant, 

Says  Helen  Keller 

All  This  New  Freedom  Doesn't  Seem 
to  Have  Freed  Them, "  She  Declares; 
Hopes  to  Raise  Two  Million  Dol- 
lar's to  Aid  the  Blind 


■ 


By  Mignon  Rittenhouse 

IF  YOU  should  come  up  suddenly   upon  a  little  stone 
house  overrun  with  vines  of  riotous  autumn  hue    and 
gay    chrysanthen.ums   you    would   certainly    be   justi- 
,fied  in  wishing  that  the  owner  wouldn't  be  humdrum  and 
veryday.     And  if  you  had  been  searching  for  a  house  to 
atch  a  very  out  of  the  ordinary  £ort  of  perSon  whom 
you  knew  only  through  books — a  person   who  combined 
intelligence,   whimsicality,   imagination   and   soul — and   if 
you   knew   you   were  on   the   right   street,   wouldn't  you 
naturally  pause  in  front  of  a  little  vine-covered  house,  and 
later  climb  the  steps  and  ring  the  bell? 

And  wouldn't  you  just  know  beforehand  that  the  liv- 
ing room  inside  would  have  a  big  open  fireplace  where 
marshmaliows  could  be  toasted  on  wintry  nights,  beside 
which  a  brown  Great  Dane  with  quizzical  expression 
would  be  lounging? 

I  found  Helen  Keller  in  just  such  a  house,  fn  just 
such  a  room.  She  was  sitting  on  the  sofa  beside  her 
secretary.  Miss  Polly  Thompson,  when  Mrs.  John  Macy, 
her  beloved  teacher,  and  I  entered. 

I  shall  never  quite  be  able  to  describe  how  I  felt 
that  moment  when  brougt  face  to  face  with  this  >yoman 


who  has  broken  through  the  iron  bonds  of  blindness, 
deafness  and  speechlessness.  I  only  know  that  wc,  the 
so-called  fortunate  mortals,  with  all  our  faculties,  seemed 
dwarfed  and  pitiable  creatures  \\  comparison.  Faces 
viewed  in  the  car  Lut  a  short  time  before  passed  through 
my  mind's  eye;  cynical,  unhappy  faces,  without  light. 

And  before  me  sat  a  woman  who  had  found  that 
elusive  something  which  t'.ives  to  the  face  a  Peter  Pan 
youthfulness  and  radiance  of  expression  which  one  sel- 
dom sees  outside  of  idealistic  paintings.  Call  it  the 
beautiful  spirit  shining  through  if  you  like.  I  only 
know  it  is  there.  You  see  it  long  after  you  have  left 
her  physical  presence.  Next  to  her  expression  you  re- 
member longest  her  voice.  It  is  slightly  thick  at  first,  but 
very  musical  and  well  modulated. 

She  says:  "I  walked  for  an  hour  this  morning.  The 
c'ry  is  soft  and  caressing,  and  the  chrysanthemums  are 
so  gay."  The  words  haunt  you,  they  sound  so  beauti- 
ful. Her  color  rises  and  falls  as  she  speaks;  she  holds 
Mrs.  Macy's  hand  tenderly.  There  is"  complete  under- 
standing between  teacher  and  pupil,  and  a  great  over- 
whelming love. 

"Will  you  ask  Miss  Keller  to  tell  us  sometliing  of 
her  association  with  Phillips  r^Ttl^^^nd  Mark  Twain?" 


I  asked  Airs.  Macy.  /^.iss  Ke"er  put  hei  ulflt^HiMJC^  on 
Mrs.  Macy's  lips,  her  thumb  on  the  thyrox  of  the 
throat  and  the  words  were  repeated  to  her.  In 
turn  she  repeated  them  to  us,  and  paused  for  a 
moment  before  answering  in  her  slow,  poetical 
manner: 

"It  was  Phillips  Brooks  who  gave  me  my 
first  understanding  of  life:  that  it  was  our  great- 
est duty  to  remember  the  possibilities  of  good 
rather  than  of  evil.  'Think  good  and  tvil  will 
vanish.'  He  believed  that  if  you  wished  to  ac- 
complish anything  in  this  worid  you  must  set 
your  whole  heart  upon  it." 

And  later:  "Mark  Twain  and  Philips  Brooks! 
Each  contributed  so  wonderfully  to  the  rijchness 


of  my  life."    She  pronounces  richness,  reechness, 
in    the    French    manner.      Her   sensitive    mouth 
quivers. 
And  still   later:   "I   loved  Mark  Twain.    He  was  so 
vonderful  and   he  had   a  heart  of  sympathy    for  every 
human  being.     Life  had  made  him  sad,  but  he  was  al- 
ways generous  toward  it.    He  understood  me  as  few  peo- 
ple seem  to.    He  saw  into  my  inner  life — the  valley  be- 
tween the  mountains.     He  used  to  say  that  he  thought 
we  blind   lived   in   a  more  wonderful   world   than   other 
mortals. 

Often  he  told  me  how  disappointed  he  was  when  hs 
first  viewed  Niagara.  In  his  imagination  it  had  al- 
ways seemed  to'come  out  of  the  sky.  'Helen,  you'd  be 
disappointed  if  you  could  see  me.  You  think  I'm  as 
beautiful  as  a  god.'  He  was  beautiful;  the  real  man  was 
his  soul."  • 

When  asked  if  she  ever  felt  discouraged  and  down- 
hearted, she  answered  quaintly:  "I  do  get  a  little  blue 
sometimes." 

"What  makes  you  blue,  Helen?"  asked  Mrs.  Macy. 
"To  see  how  wasteful  and  indifferent  to  others  peo- 
ple are.    And  our  women,  how  wasteful  and  extravagant. 
All  this  new  freedom  doesn't  seem  to  have  freed  them," 
she  philosophized. 

"Helen,  I  think  you're  a  Jeremiah,"  laughed  Mrs. 
Macy,  nudging  Miss  Keller. 

"I  suppose  it  is  presumptuous  to  criticize.  We're 
not  wise  enough  to  know  what  it's  all  about.  What  seems 
folly  and  retrograde  in  this  age,  in  the  next  may  mean 
the  working  out  of  God's  purpose  for  good." 

Those  who  have  read  "The  Story  of  My  Life"  are 
familiar  with  the  girlhood  of  this  "wonder  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century,"  sa  Mark  Twain  called  her.  Of  it  she 
said  to  me:  "After  my  teacher  came  to  me,  it  seemed  like 
a  flood  of  happiness,  and  I  was  swimming  in  it. 

"I  remember  the  first  word  I  understood— water — and 
10  me  it  was  the  symbol  of  living  truth.  That  word 
awakened  my  soul;  gave  it  light,  hope,  joy;  set  it  free." 
"Do  you  remember  before  that?" 
"Oh,  dear;  darkness  and  fear  and  anger.  It  mad- 
dened me  to  thhik  that  people  didn't  understand.  I 
scratched  and  -kicked  and  was  absolutely  fearless  of  con- 
sequences. I  was  an  imp,"  she  laughed,  "and  thought 
mostly  of  things  to  eat." 

"Did  you  ever  think  of  a  spiritual  life  before  that?" 
"Never.  If  I  had,  there  would  have  been  light  in- 
stead of  darkness.  As  soon  as  I  realized  that  there  was 
such  a  life  it  became  a  matter  of  something  besides  food 
and  drink.  I  doubt  if  there  is  thought  at  all  without 
language;  except  of  course  physical  thought;  the  feeling^^ 


of  the  senses,  such  as  pain,  anger  and  hunger.    Of  course, 
thought  is  there,  but  without  conscious  memory." 

"Why  don't  you  tell  what  yot>3re  trying  to  do  now?" 
[asked  her  teacher. 

"I'm  working  for  the  foundation  for  the  blind,  and 
soon  I'll  be  starting  in  on  a  most  difficult  task— that 
[of  raising  two  million  dollars.  It  has  been  a  dream  of 
I  mine  for  ever  so  long  to  help  my  blind  brothers.  Ever 
!  since  my  college  days." 

"And  your  other  dream?" 

"To  write,  and  to  help  all  humanity  if  I  could.  And 
now  it  is  so  wonderful,  because  my  opportunity  has  come. 
We  get  a  little  nearer  to  heaven  with  each  opportunity 
that  comes  our  way." 

The  photographer  entered  at  that  moment  with  some 
proofs  and  complimented  Mrs.  Macy  on  her  appearance. 
"Oh,"  said  Mrs.  Macy  jovially,  "have  you  only  noticed 
how  well  I  look?  It  is  always  that  way.  People  never; 
seem  to  notice  me  at  first.  They  are  so  busy  looking 
at  Helen."  She  explained  this  to  Miss  Kelkr,  who  re- 
plied brightly: 

"Then  they  miss  the  better  half." 

"If  g»*the  better,  at  least  the  bigger,"  supplemented 
the  teacher.  Their  wits  are  evenly  matched,  and  it  is  most 
entertaining  to  listen  to  the  two  joshing  one  another,      '^i 

"What  are  you  going  to  see  tomorrow?"  asked  Mrs. 
Macy,  when  we  were  alone  once  more. 

"The  Haunted  House,"  and  Miss  Keller  became  all 
animation.  Mrs.  Macy  explained  that  the  actors  and 
actresses  love  to  have  her  there.  She  goes  back  stage 
after  the  performance,  and  they  explain  it  all  to  her. 

"Last  year,"  Miss  Keller  told  us,  "we  saw  'The  Last 
Warning,'  and  what  fun!"  and  she  clasped  her  hands 
together  impulsively. 

It  was  then  that  I  put  the  question  to  Mrs.  Macy 
which  I  had  long  been  desirous  of:  "May  I  speak  to  Miss 
Keller  personally?" 

"Yes,    indeed,    if    you    think    you    can    understand. 
Roosevelt,    when    first    introduced   to    Helen,    wanted    to 
know  what  I  was  trying  to  do  when  I  started  interpreting  i 
to  him.     'I'm  interpreting  for  you,'  I  said.  'Why  not  let 
me  interpret  for  myself?'  he  asked,  and  did.     His  first 
words  were:  'Helen,  how  do  you  like  me?'  She  repeated 
them.     After  that  they  grew  to  love  each  other  greatly.**  j 
Miss  Keller  felt  my  face,  and  placed  her  fingers  in  i 
the   proper   position,  and   our  worlds  became   linked   to- 
gether.     It  seemed  to  me  a  very  beautiful  moment  when  ' 
I  said  what  I  had  long  felt  in  my  heart:  "Helen  Keller, 
I  think  you  are  the  most  wonderful  woman  I  have  ever 
met."    She  quivered,  and  repeated  it.    AJy  humble  tribute 
to  her  seemed  to  give  her  pleasure.     She  said:  "Thank 
you  so  much." 

"What  idea  of  color  have  you.  Miss  Keller?"  I  asked. ' 

"A  kind  of  symbolism   I  get   from  the  poets,"  she  1 

answered.  "Green  to  me  is  the  lightness  of  spring.     Pink  I 

is  something  soft  and  sweet,  like  a  baby's  cheek.     Purple  ' 

is  distance  and  expanse.     Blue  speaks  to  me  of  hope  in  j 


fp'ark^Ie^"^^^  ''^  ^^  sP^^^^r-IHa^yellow  is  happiness  and 

uJ^Z  'K^^^^  *^^*  *^^  *"'^  ^'■°^"  ^"«  butted  in  and 
rubbed  his  face  against  ours,  as  though  to  say  "Please 
don't  leave  me  out  of  your  interview,  or  it  will  be  in 
complete  I'm  a  very  important  part  of  this  family 
circle."  At  least  that  is  the  manner  in  which  Miss  Keller 
interpreted  his  actions  to  me,  and  somehow  it  did  sounH 
plausible.  "uuu 

"What  do  you  want  to  do?"  Miss  Keller  asked  as 
this  most  fascinating  seance  came  to  a  close.  When  I 
had  explained  my  ambition  to  write,  she  said ;  ' 

"Ah,  then  you  are  in  the  right  city.  What  a  wealfh 
of  rich  material  New  York  holds  for  those  who  have  evZ 
to  see!"  ^  * 

For  those  who  have  eyes  to  see.    But  have  we? 

No  wonder  Mark  Twain  was  led  to  remark  once- 
"Not  Helen  Keller,  but  we,  who  are  blind.-  For  while 
we  are  still  groping  our  way  through  the  forest  of  mis- 
takes  and  nonessentiaUties  at  the  foot  of  the  n  contain 
she  has  long  since  ascended  and  stands 
called  "true  living." 


.      Ii&(-«--rv\.V>t.-r  %.    I^'!!.'^. 

Her  Fingers  On  Lips  Of 
Interviewer,  Miss  Kellei 
'^H  eaT^^Q^rit&r*s  Que\ 

MISS  KELLER  HEUE 
TO  PLEAD  FOR  BUD 

(mLs    !i  wjams    Keller,    i- 

aamrof  the   blind  and  thoir   interces- 
sor \vitli  those  who  having  eyes  intis 
still     be    shown     ihf:     need     of    thei' 
.slphtless   felloMs,  arrived  in   Headiir 
last   nitrht  to  open   toda\    a    two-.vea^ 
campaign    to   raJse   ?-',000,000    for   tlv 
American    i^'oimdation    for    tlie    Hl'mi 
S!)f>  was  ficcompanio^l  .by  her  eqnall 
famous   teaoher.    Mrs.    .Vnne    SnUiva- 
Xaoy.  and   her  secretary,   Mis,-    Poll 
Tlionipson. 

'I'oday     .Miss     Keller     will 
.micsi    of   a    K'oup    of   proininen 
and    ■'.vornen    at    ;i    luncheon  >  a;      1. 
Jierkyhii-c    and    tomorrow    iiij;hi     wiij 
speak  nt  the  Strand  Tiieaire.     S't- 
asking'   subscriwiions   to    the    fo 
lion  so  tliat   it   may  ent' '•   ■■'•'•' 
of  help  for  the  blind. 

'•\    rrra    beyging    withoiiL    .-.ici  ,,  -    ..  . 
irfcy,"    she    said    lust    night.      "Tli'i 
br  -  '     "-"d  so  miu-h  and  .so  '■••' 
b'  f-d   without    mone; 

'■  "" '-sions    or    1  ■ 

or    wiinf. 
Ill''    li.Miuii:-;    <i'M.i    liic    knowleil 
iiuriijart   themselves. 
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out   inlellisent   hel)'*.   tho 

livpf!      in      a      nipiu      of 

ambitions,     (livrn   the  right 

mom    and    ;iicl    )i"    beronirs 

ient    belnp.    indepeiuieui 

>  of  service  to  otliors,  xr\- 

■  nt   over  the  bondage   of   darlc- 

Apparatus  Out  of  Date 
The  foundation  will  study  tlie  toii- 
ditions  and  needs  of  the  blind  and 
endeavor  to  Improve  means  and 
methods  of  education  and  at  the  same 
time  try  to  place  the  blind  in  posi- 
tions  they  can    till. 

>  "You  have  no  idea."  said  Mr.=!.  .Mncy 
last  ni^ht,  "how  crude  and  clumsy 
all  app-H-atu.s  tor  the  l.dind  i.s.  Their 
typewriters  arc  clum.sy  and  .slow. 
fVintin^;-  pres.sess  t<i  print  enibos-sed 
type  arc  henvy  and  frightfully  ex- 
pensive. The  arithmetic  sslates  arc 
hopcle.s.';Iy  crude.  You  sec  there  has 
never  been  an  inducement  to  the  in- 
ventor. The  blind  are  poor.  AN'hy 
.should  men  waste  time  inventiiiij 
things  for  them?  The  fouad.T.ion 
hopes  to  be  able  to  make  it  worth 
Avhilc  for  inventors  to  work  on  the 
blind'.s  jiroblems." 

Mi.s.s  "Keller  lays  special  emphasis 
i*ron  the  fnct  tiiat  the  blind  can  nei-- 
fjirni  any  labor  wiiich  does  not  ab>-o- 
lutely   require   sight. 

"A  blind  man  with  his  other  senses 
can  operate  a  machine  as  well  as  a 
man  with  eyes  .-ind  .sometimes  even 
more  d-^ftly."  she  said.  "But  iiow  to 
[ri-;)in  these  m,cn  to  the  right  hind 
of  uorli:  find  how  to  educatf^  em- 
ployers to  their  vtiltie  Is  a  problem 
we  have  been  slow  to  attack.  After 
lall  not  very  much  ha.^  been  done 
[toward  alleviating  Jhe  misery  of 
'{hundreds  of  thousands  of  blind  men 
jand  women  who  would  be  useful  clti- 
aens  If  they  were  taupht  in  the  last 
fifty  years.  That's  what  the  Ameri- 
ican  Foundation  must  do."' 

Is  Pioneer  in  Work 

Miss    Keller    is   a    pioneer  in   work 

for  the  blind.  She  was  writing  for 
magazines  and  talking  of  the  sub- 
ject before  she  firaduatod  from  col- 
lege in  ia04.  At  that  time,  when 
women  in  public  were  not  well  re- 
ceived and  when  American  prudery 
•was  at  Its  heiKht.  Miss  Keller  said 
she  had  preat  difficulty  in  preaching 
against  the  most  prevalent  cause  of 
blindness  at  the  time. 

"Good  people  everywhere  wrote 
violent  letters  of  protest  to  my 
iteacher,"  she  lauRhed  last  night. 
["  'Who  is  telling-  Miss  Keller  of  the 
[sin  and  sorrow  in  the  world?'  they 
I  wanted  to  know.  But  we  stuck  by 
[our  guns,  telling  everyone  that  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  babies  were 
born  to  become  blind  within  a  few 
hours  every  year  when,  their  sight 
could  almost  invariably  be  saved. 
Now  opihalmic  neonatorum  at  one 
time  the  cause  of  blindness  in  at 
least  ine  baby  in  one  hundred  is 
practically  abolished  because  of  the 
adoption  of  modern  methods  in 
medicine. 

(  Miss  Keller  is  given  credit  for 
starting  this  fight  against  blindness. 
"To  present  to  seeing  i>eople  the 
truth  about  blindness  is  to  describe 
la  Btate  of  cruel  deprivation  and  at 
the  same  time  tell  a  story  of  remark- 


^?i  ^achievement."  she  said,  "it  is 
difficult  for  those  who  have  not  felt 
tile  terrors  of  blindness  or  known  its 
,triumpn.s  to  apprehend  the  position 
land  reouirements  or  the  sightless. 
1  Much    Misunderstanding 

Lu      >    ,\'®    known    intelligent    people 
who    believed    the    blind     could      tell 
Icolors    by    touch    and    it    is    generally 
believed   that  they  have  one  or  more 
senses    given    them    in    ploce    of    the 
one     they    have    lost     and    that    the 
senses  which  of  right  belong  ti  them 
are  more  delicate  and  acute  than  the 
senses  of  other  people. 
I     "Haply,   we  are  told;   Nature   seeks 
fto  atone   to   the  blind   for  their  mis- 
fortune   by    giving    them    a    singular 
sensitiveness  and  a  sweet  patience  of 
spirit.     If  these  things  were' all  true 
It  might  be  better  to  be  blind.     Rut 
tney  are  not.     The  way  of  the  blind 
i.s   hard  at   best  and    the  way  of  the 
most  of  the  blind  is  harder  still  be- 
cau.se  of  tht'ij   poverty." 

Miss  Keller  suggests  to  those  who 
would  like  to  know  how  it  feels  to  he 
blind  that  they  "try  it." 

"Close  your  eyes  for  a  moment. 
Th»  room  you  ore  in,  the  faces  of 
loved  ones,  the  books  that  have  been 
your  friends,  the  games  that  have 
delighted  you  disappea-r— they  all  but 
cease   to   exist. 

"Go   to   the  windows  l.seping  your 
eyes  shut.  God's  world  and  the  splen- 
dor of  sky  and  sim  and  moon  almost 
the    charm    of    human    life    has    van- 
ished.    Suppo.se  your  lids  v.-ould  not 
open.  What  an  unspeakable  calamity 
would  have  befallen  you.     You  would 
have  to  begin  your  llfe^al!  over  ogain. 
Unless  there  were  teachers  and  was 
to  teach  you,  you  ^uld  vanish  from 
the  world   of  actij^ty  and   become  a 
burden  to  youT.self  and  to  the  world. 
"To    save     men     and     women     and 
children    from    such    fate    the   Ameri-^ 
can  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  G-^jggtT 
;      It   it!  an   old   story — even   the   .'jchiii.il 
books  tell  it  to  exeniplif\-  the  virtue.s 
of  patience,  rf^solut'on  and  kindness — 
liu.'^^tory  of   Helen    Ki-lUr,  blind   and 
wdunf^  becautsr  nhc  was  deaf,  at  oig)»  • 
i  ccn   iu:>nth.«,  and  her   rise  to  a  po.-^i- 
l:on   of  leadcrsliip  in   the  world.     Vot 
the    S4C 1 '■>    Ihi-ill    I    I'clt    when    I    first 
l.<<aw   her  many  yeH'\s  ago  returned   as 
she    sat    down     before    me    with    her 
teacher.   Mr^•.   M'acy   on   one   siile.  and 
her  secretary,  Miss  Polly  Thompson, 
on    thp   other.  •      '      * 

Mibs  KcUcr  just  do<?sn't  ."^om  pos- 
sible. For  forty-four  years  she  has 
lived  hei-  life  in  a  .■silence  none  who 
have  eiirs  to  hear  will  neyci-  know,  in 
blackness  more  profound  {\\.w\  thnr 
of  the  depo.st  pit. 

Talks  of  Radio 
Vet  she  talkerl  last  night  of  the 
blessings  of  radio  to  the  blind  to 
\shom  she  said  nothing  was  more  ter- 
rible "than  only  the  booming  of  the 
clock  to  break  n  constant  night  into 
periods  of  sorrow  other  folks  call 
hours." 

"How    does    she    du    if.'" 
put     down     tho     question 
'talks   with   Helen    Kollcr. 
itself    in    the    mind    as     w 
uncanny     facility,    one    holds 
con\ersation     witli     this 
whom    tho.  two  greatest 
.ire    unknown. 


"Talks" 

talked     in 


with    Palms  . 

various    way.s     l.'istj 


fiskcd    my    cfuestlons/ 
or    Aliss    Thompson." 
of   "leat    lightning. 


One   can 

when    ^one 

It   will   ask 

itli    almost 

perfect 

woniiin      to 


night. 

AIo.«l  often  I 
of  Mr.M.  .Macy 
Mke    the    flashin 

their  fongers  ijioved  in  the  )>almH  of 
Miss  Keller's  bunds.  Often  she  di- 
\incd  and  began  to  .mswcr  the  ques- 
tion before  all  of  it  \\iis  telegraphed 
Perhaps,  as  a  greater  id  to  herself  or 
i  ni.'jybc  for  my  advantago,  Mi-.«t.  Afacy 
often  spoke  the  question  as  she  tele 
graphed  to  her  pupil. 

.'-'on  le  times     Miss     Keller    Jinswered 
'  with  her  tingers.     As  often  she  spoke. 
Her     voice      is      best     dcsci-ibcd     as 
sir.ingc.      It    J5    not    unplcasrint    .nnrt 
•ifter  ri  few  moments  one  imdorst.ind.s 
her  easily.     Hut    because  sItc   learned 
to  speak  only  by  stiidyin^ie  throat 
muscle  movements  of  normal  speak- 
ers with  her  tingers  and  reproducing 
these  movements  herself,  there  lif  an 
artiflclal    «iuality    of   tone    which   one 
(luickly  forgets  in  admiration   of  the 
succmct,      often      epigramatlc      and 
beautifully  cast  EngJi«li  in  which  she 
expresses  herself. 

1    do    not    know    If    Miss    Keller'«i 
code  IS  peculiar  to  her.     I  think  that 
It  is.     She  and  her  friends  talk  with 
the    fingers    of    one    hand    only    and 
with  the   tips  pressed   into  each  oth- 
ers   iialms.      Their    conversation    is 
jas  rapid  as   though   by   spoken   word 
and    I    think    as    accunate,    although 
[obviously    they    speak      in       "ideas" 
[rather  than  In  words,  omitting  much 
'of    the    dead    wood    of    "and's"    and 
'the's"  of  spoken    conversation. 
Barely   Touch   Lips 
But    Miss    Keller's    great    achieve- 
ment, second  only  to  her  learning  to 
speak,    is   her  ability   to   "hear"  with 
her    fingers    pressed    to    the    lios    or 
throat   of  the  speaker. 
)     "Just    a    little    slowly,"    Mrs.    Macy 
told   me. 

Miss     Keller's    sofe    and    .sensitive 
[fingers   barely    touched    my   lips. 

In    the    expression    on    her    face    I 
could    read    my    own    words    as    she 
"received"   them.     That  is  to  me  the 
most   thrilling    and    bewildering    part 
I  of    an    interview    with    Miss     Keller. 
She  does  all  but  read  one's  thoughts. 
[  It  is  as  though  in  her  dark  and  silent 
world  she  sits  quiet  and  waiting  and 
at     the    slightest     contact     with     the 
world    of    light    and    sound    vibrates 
to  its  vibrations  with  a  facility  none 
of    us    of   grosser    senses    achieve.      I 
honestly    believe    that    Helen    Keller 
probably   carries   away    a   better  un- 
derstanding  of   him    with    whom   she 
comes    in    contact    than    most    of   us 
with  eyes  and   ears. 

It  was  as  the  result  cC  illne-ss  when 
she   was  a  year  and  a  half  old   that 
iMiss    Keller  lost   all   use   of  her  eyes 
and    of   her  hearing.     She  was   mute 
because    she    could    not  hear,    though 
her      vocal      «»gans      were      normal. 
Nearly    seven    efforts    to    make    her 
sec    and    hear    were    made.      Then    a 
Baltimore    physician    found    courage 
to     tell     her     father,     Capt.     Arthur 
Keller,    descended    from    the    colonial 
governor  of  Virginia,  that  she  would 
be   permanently  blind  and  dead. 
A   Lifelong  Attachment 
Dr.    Alexander    Graham    Bell    con- 
[firmed    the    diagnosis    and    yet    said: 
"She  can    be   taught." 


Mrs.  Macy,  then  Miss  Sulivan,  -who 
had  herself  been  blind  for  six  years 
and  was  then  a  teacher  at  Perkins 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  became  little 
Helen's  teacher.  There  sprung  up 
one  of  those  rare,  lifelong  attach-; 
ments  which  continues  to  thi«  day.     i 

Little  by  little  Mrs.  Macy  found' 
ways  to  bridgre  the  dark  and  silent 
void  which  separated  her  charge 
from  the  hearing,  seeing  world. 
"Water"  was  the  first  word  Miss 
Keller  understood  In  the  code  of 
fing«rs. 

She  learned  rapidly  from  that  time 
on,  Mrs.  Macy  becoming  her  eyes 
and  her  ears.  Finally  she  Insisted' 
upon  going  to  college,  although  there 
was  mtich  opposition.  "What  good 
can  a  blind  and  deaf  girl  gain  In 
college?"   people  asked. 

Graduates  from    Collage 

She  graduated  from  Radcliffe  Col- 
lege in  1&04,  but  before  that  time  she 
had  begun  to  take  an  interest  in  the 
fate  £>t  the  blind  which  today  Is  her 
absorbing  passion.  She  continued 
her  studies,  resolved  to  make  of  her- 
self an  outstanding  example  of  the 
result  of  an  Ideal  trailng  to  the  blind 
and  the   deaf. 

She  was  taupht  to  speak  at  the 
Boston  Conservatory  of  Music  and 
the  lessons  were  hard.  But  she  kept 
at  It. 

"She  succeeded  because  of  her 
never  failing  patience,"  Is  the  tribute 
paid  her  by  Mrs.  Macy. 

Both   of  One   Thought 

Miss  Keller,  on  the  other  hand, 
never  falls  to  credit  her  teacher,  Mrs.^ 
Macey,   with    her   achievements. 

As  early  as  1904,  when  Mlas  Keller 
was  just  a  girl  graduating  from  col- 
lege, the  question  had  been  raised 
by  some  as  to  whether  she  spoke  and 
wrote  her  own  views  and  opinion.'^, 
or  those  of  her  famous  teacher,  then 
Miss  Sullivan.  '  1 

"I  often  repeat  the  thouglits  of  aji-i 
cicnt       philosophers       and       modem 
minds."  Miss  Keller  aald  then,  "I  sup- 
pose   I    often    repeat    the    thought    of 
Miss  Sullivan.     Yet  I  venture  to  pro- , 
test  that  I   have    Ideas   of  my   owB,j 
too." 

This  is  certain:  Today  they  are 
one  in  thought  and  word  and  they 
are  thinking  nnd  talking  of  nothing 
but  the  need  of  America's  blind  ond 
how  that  need  can  be  met  by  t^ 
Vmerican    people.  ^^ 


T'i.tt5hxc-r(r  ^  1^.;  TVeSg. 


'S 


HELEN  KELLER  TO  COME 
'      HERE  FOR  BLIND  RALLf. 

^Uss.  ,H>l:n  K.  ll"r.  who  although 
strrcicej^  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  in 
early  childhood,  fought  her  way  to  a 
place  in  the  litt-rary  world,  will  ap- 
pear in  Syria  mosque,  Tuesday,  Dec. 
18,  according  to  word  recciveU  here 
yt^sterday  by  ilr.-?.  \V.  X.  KreW.  ill  air- 
man or  the  women's  team  comniittf^i'. 
Miss  Keller   is   making  a   tour   of   the 


I'nited    States    in    the    interest    i: 
.\nierican    foundation    for   the    Biinu 
working    in      conjunction      with      ihe 
Pennsylvania      -Association      for      the| 
Blind. 

The  re.eplibn  and  te.:.  to  Miss  Kel- 
ler will   be   held   in   the   Hotel    Schen- ' 
ley,  on  Wednesday,  Dec.  17.  under  the! 
direction    of    a    committee    consistingi 
in    addition    to    Mrs.      Krew.    of      Mi-i».| 
Maitland    Ale3;ander,    ilrs.    Danie!    >1. 
Clemson,   Mrs.   Dorwin  DOn nelly,  ilrs, 
William   Frew,   Mrs.   F.   C.   Irish,    Mrs. 
Alexander   Laughlin,    Mrs.    Richard   B. 
Mellon,    Mr.«.    Henry   R.    Ilea.    Mr.s.   AV. 
Edgar  ReeW.  Mrs.  William  B.   Sohillet 
and    .Mrs.    "iV^rstoji   Wrighl.  j****^ 

HELEN  KELLER  TO  SPEAK] 

Miss  HelenKeller,  prominent  au- 
thor anfiiJl(|cturer,  will  speak  at  Syria 
Mosqu4.^^ember  18,  according  to 
word  receif^d  here  yesterday.  Miss 
Keller  has  won  considerable  fame  in 
spite  of  the  handicap  of  being  strick- 
en deaf,  dumb  and  blind  when  she 
was  a  child. 

Miss  Keller  is  making  a  tour  of  the 
country  in  the  interest  of  the  Amer- 
ican Foundation  for  the  Blind  and 
will  speak  here  in  the  intefW!!  lif.  Ilie 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind.  A  reception  and  tea  in  her 
honor  will  b©  held  at  the  Hotel  Schen- 
ley  December  17.  Miss  Keller  will  be 
accompanied  by  Mrs.  Anne  Sullivan 
Macy,  her  instructor  in  childhood  and 
companion  in  recent  years-  She  at- 
tributes her  entire  success  to  Mrs. 
Macy's  unique  teaching  methods. 
Mi.ss  K^ler  was  graduated  from  1^ 
cliff  ColSce  in  in04. 


TO  HONOR  HELEN  KELLER 


Phila 


lila.  Comml 


ilttee  for  Blind  to  Dine 
!re  Tomorrow 

A  luncheon  in  honor  of  Miss  Helen 
Keller  will  be  given  at  the  Bellevue- 
Stratford  tomorrow  by  the  Philadelphia 
Committee  of  the  A^merican  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind. 

Miss  Keller,  who  will  be  accom- 
panied by  Mrs.  Anne  Sullivan  Macy, 
her  teacher,  will  be  received  at  thi 
luncheon  by  a  committee  conipoj 
socially  prominent  men  and-iiwJuen. 


HELEN  KELLER  fD 
TELL  STORY  OF  LIFE 
AT  STRAND  TONIGHT 

To  Addres»   Public    Meeting   in 
B^jwlf  of  Endowment  for 
Lk       Nation's  Blind 


FAMOUS  BUMP! 

• 

Some  of  the  world's  great  lead- 
ers of  thought  have  been  blind. 
"A  blind  man  can  do  anything  that 
n  man  with  sight  can  do  except 
those  things  which  depend  alone 
upon  sight,"  says  Miss  Helen 
Keller,  who  is  Reading's  guest  to- 
day. 

Among  the  world's  famous  blind 
men  arc: 

Homer.  Osslan  and  Milton,  two 
of  them  the  world's  greatest  poets, 
were  blind. 

Henry  Fawcett,  profespor  po- 
litical economy  at  Cambridge 
University,  member  of  Parliament 
for  many  years,  postmaster  gen- 
eral of  England'  and  Inventor  of  I 
the  parcel  post  was  stone  blind. 

Leonbard  Enler,  noted  Swiss 
astronomer  and  mathematician. 

Francis  Huber,  the  world's  lead- 
ing authority  of  bees  for  more 
than  a  century. 

Augustin  Thierry.  French  his- 
torian. 

Dldymu.'?.  the  preceptor  of  St. 
Jerome,  translator  of  the  Bible. 

U.  S.  Senator  Gore,  of  Oklahoma. 

U.  S.  Senator-elect  Thomas  D. 
Schall,  of  Minnesota. 


Miss  Helen  Keller,  famous  blind 
and  deaf  author  and  lecturer,  will 
address  a  public  meeting  at  Strand 
theatre  tonight  at  7.30  i'clock  in 
behalf  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind.  There  Is  no  admission 
charge  and  seats  may  be  reserved 
before  5  o'clock  today  at  Hangen's 
music  house  and  after  that  hour  at 
the  box   office   of  the  Strand   theatre. 

Miss  Keller  will  tell  the  story  of 
her  life,  her  early  struggles  to  over- 
come the  handicap  of  her  affliction, 
her  triumphs  over  obstacles  which 
mighl  deter  many  and  will  then 
«peak  of  the  condition  of  America's 
80.000    blind. 

It  is  Miss  Keller's  purpose  to  raise 
a  fund  of  J2.000.000  with  which  to 
endow  the  foundation  so  that  it  will 
be  able  to  Improve  educational  and 
working   conditions    for   the   blind. 

There  js  no  admissflon  to  the  meet- 
ing tonight  and  no  obligation  on  the 
part  of  those  who  attend,  according 
to  Dr.  R.  M.  Blackburn,  who  wlil 
Hireslde.  ^_^ 


t 


PROMINENT  LOCAL  VISITORS 


;  M!»s  Helen  Adams  Keller,  Internationally  fanions  blinil,  mute  an«l  def 
woman,  and  her  ti-aelier,  >li-s.  Anne  Sullivan  Maci-y,  vitftW^Jniglit  will  ope 
the  loi'al  eampaign  toward  the  raising  ol'  $2,000,000  throughout  tlic  couii 
try  for  the  Ameriean  roundatlon  for  the  Hlind.  They  were  guests  o 
Reading  men  and  wonten  at  a  luneli  in  the  Berkshire  hotel  yesterc'ay.  Mis 
Keller  is  at  the  left. 


TO  flfeEET  HELEN  KELLERI 


Blind 


mi 

Foundatii 


_  on  Here  Will  Be  Host  to 

'fmMHK    Sightless    Woman 

Accompanied  by  Mrs.  Anne  Sullivan 
Macy,  lifelong  friend  and  teacher.  Miss 
Helen  Keller.  wLo  astonished  the  world 
with  her  accomplishments  though  han- 
dicapped by  blindness,  will  come  to  this 
city  tomorrow  to  be  guest  of  honor  at' 
a  luncheon  in  the  Wellevue-Stratford.' 
The  luncheon  is  to  be  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Philadelphia  Commit- 
toe  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  of  which  John  Cadwalador  isi 
honorary  chairman. 

Miss  Keller  has  expressed  her  pleas- 
ure to  .1.  Henry  Scattergood,  acting 
chairman  of  the  committee,  at  the  pros- 
pect of  coming  to  I'hiladelphia  by  rea- 
son of  the  fact  that  this  city  has  ex- 
hibited great  interest  in  helping  to 
solve  the  problems  confronting  the 
blind. 


Re-c^dv yv^  ,  T^ec. .  Ifr-ob 


^ 


w»-WC^. 


HELEN  KELLER 
ASKS  READING 
TO  AID  BLIND 


.i.    .  «(,«;'■«•,»■• 


Citizens     Entertain     Famous 

Sightless     Author     at 

Special  Luncheon 


WILL    SPEAK    TONIGHT 


To  Appeal  for  Help  in  Estab- 
lishing Endowment  Fund 
for  Educating  Blind 


METHODS   ARE    OUTLINED 


Mrs.    Macey  Tells  How  Veil   of 

Darl:neso  Was  Penetrated 

and  Speech  Given 


Jliss  Helen  Adams  Keller,  Airs. 
Anne  Sullivan  Wacey,  lier  teacher, 
and  Mrs.  Folly  Thompson,  hcr.^§ep- 
rctary,  were  the  guests  yesterday 
afternoon  of  a  group  of  Keadin^'s 
loading  men  and  vijomcn  citizens  at  a 
luncheon  in  the  Berkshire  hotel.  The 
famous  blind  woman  and  her  asso- 
ciates, including  A.  L.  Burgess.  Miss 
Keller's  manager,  arc  in  Heading  to 
open  the  local  campaign  toward  the 
laising  of  $2,000,000  throughout  the 
country  for  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind. 

Miss  Keller  and  Mrs.  Macey  will 
appear  tonight  in  the  Strand  theater 
to  tell  the  citizens  of  Keadinj  some- 
thing about  tho  blind  girl's  remark- 
ablo  career.  Miss  Keller  will  herself 
speak. 

Miss  Kellcr'^s  accomplishment  in 
piercing  the  wall  of  darkness  and 
winning  happiness  despite  the  han- 
dicap of  being  totally  blind  and  deaf 
is  a  modern  miracle.  She  is  now  44 
years  of  age  and  became  deaf,  dumb 
and  blind  at  the  age  of  IS  month;' 
as  the  result  of  illness.  The  work  of 
Mis.  Anne  Sullivan  Macey  in  teach- 
ing Miss  Keller  and  helping  her  to 
learn  the  power  of  speech  Is  one  of 


the  finest  examples  anywhere  of  pa- 
ti&Dcc,  resolution  and  kindness. 
Uoc-tor  Tccl  J'resiiles 

TJ>«'lVcv.  J  Jr.  Warren  1'".  Ted,  pres- 
ident of  Scliuylkill  college,  presided 
at  the  lunclieon  and  the  Rev.  l)r. 
■William  H.  Llndemuth,  pastor  of  the  i 
Memorial  church  of  the  Holy  Cross, 
offered  the  prayer.  A  I»rge  bou- ' 
quct  of  flowers  was  presented  to 
Miss  K|Uer  by  J.  Stanley  Giles. 

BotltjBrs.  Maccy  and  Miss  Keller 
^poke;i!p3Wrs  .Maccy  related  how  she 
qame  from  the  Boston  School  for  the 
Blind  to  take  charge  of  Miss  Keller 
and  described  in  detail  the  first 
steps  in  tiic  blind  girl's  education. 
Helen  wa^s  a  very  bright  girl,  she 
said,  and  learned  a  number  of  signs 
readily.  The  problem  was  to  change 
the  signs  into  language  and  Mrs. 
Macey  described  in  a  vivid  way  the 
method  of  teaching  Miss  Keller  a 
generalized    \ocabulary. 

Mrs.  Maccy  also  described  how  the 
(lumb  girl  had  been  t^ght  to  speak 
^nd  Miss  Keller  herself  illustrated 
|the  metiiod.  Miss  Keller  then  ad- 
•dressod  the  meeting,  calling  upon 
the  people  of  Reading  to  lielp  in 
the  establishment  of  an  endowment 
fund  to  study  the  needs  and  condi- 
tions of  the  blind,  improve  methods 
of  educating  and  enlightening  them., 
and  finally  to  place  them  in  posi- 
tions they  are  qualitied  to  fill.  She  | 
teaid  that  the  endowment  fund  was' 
the  dream  of  her  life  and  she  wasi 
only  too  glad  to  devote  two  years  in 
the  interests  of  the  movement. 

Ama/Jng   Story   Told 
I    A.  Li.  Burgess  also  spoke.     He  do- 
JSBcribcd    the    plan    of    the    $2,000,000 
^flrive  and  to   what  uses  the   money 
'isrill  bo  put.     There  are  about  80,000 
iSlind    in    the    country    he    said.      Dr. 
Henry  Van  Dyke  is  president  of  the 
Helen   Keller  Kndowment  fund   and 
a  strong  supporter  of  the  work.        J 
Announcement    was   made   at   the] 
luncheon     by     F.     A.      Muhlenberg, 
chairman  of  the  Reading  Committee' 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  that  arrangements  liave  been 
completed     for    the     appearance     of 
Miss   Keller   at    the    Strand    tonight. 
Dr.   R.   Mj   Blackburn,   pastor  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  church,  will  pre- 
side and  Introduce  Miss  Keller. 

Mrs.  Walter  H.  Volkmar,  chair- 
man of  the  music  announces  that  the 
Reading  Liederl^ranz  chorus,  under 
the  direction  of  George  D.  Haage, 
and  Otto  Wittich,  violinist,  accom- 
panied by  Miss  Rene  Irwin  and  Miss 
^Esther  H.  Werner,  sopranos,  accom- 
ipanied  by  Mrs.  Margaret  Nagle.  will 
assist  Miss  Keller  with  her  program. 
In  her  address  Miss  Keller  will^ 
tell  her  own  amazing  story  of  break-  I 
ing  through  the  barrier  of  blindness,  | 
deafness  and  silence,  which  seemed 
fated  to  cut  her  off  forever  from  the 
world.  In  her  autobiography  she 
Jtells  the  story  of  the  lirst  rift  in  the 
'darkness.    It  came  when  Mrs.  Macey 


held  the  pupil's  hand  under  a 
stream  of  water,  and  over  and  over 
spelt  into  the  child's  other  hand  the 
letters  W-A-T-E-R. 

Research  Work  Dcsorlbe<l 
"I  stood  there,"  wrote  Miss  Keller, 
"my  whole  attention  fixed  upon  the 
movements  of  her  fingers.     Suddenly 
felt  a  mystic  consciousness  as   of 
something  forgotten,   a  thrill  of  re- 
turning thought;    and   somehow  the 
mystery  of  language  was  revealed  to 
me.     I  knew  then  that  W-A-T-E-Rv 
meant   a   wonderful   cool    something! 
that  was  flowing  over  my  hand.  That; 
living  -word  awakened  my  soul,  gave 
it  light,  hope,  joy — set  it  free." 

Miss   Keller   will    give,  an   account 
of    the    workings    of    the    American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  an  organi- 
zation to  wiaich  she  is  devoting  much  I 
of  her  life.     Tlie  Foundation,  among 
other   things,     is  conducting     a  re- 
search into  the  whole  field   of  edu- 
cation and  Industry  as  it  affects  the 
blind,  and  in  response  to  the  urgent 
call    of    institutions    throughout    tlie 
country  it  is  standardizing  teaching! 
methods     along  scientific     lines,   soi 
that  the   handicap   of   the   affliction! 
may  be  overcome.     New  outlets  are' 
being  found  in  manufacture  and  inl 
business  where  the  fact  of  blindness 
will    not    be   an    economic   handicap. 
In   other  words,  those  lacking  sight 
are   being   trained   in   many   lines   of 
endeavor,  here  their  work  will  be  on 
a   parallel    with   that   of    those   who 
have  vision. 

I'ersonnel  of  Coiniiiittec 
The  committee    on    arrangements, 
under  the  direction     of     Mr.     F.     A. 
Muhlenberg  and  Mrs.  George  Strick- 
Icr,   chairman,   of  the   Woman's  Di-j 
vision,  is  composed     of     Dr.     R.     M. | 
Blackburn.  Mr.  Stanley  Bright,  Mrs.j 
Solon  D.  Bausher.  Mrs.  Irving  Bow-[ 
ers.  Mrs.  William  McHose  Boyer,  Mr.' 
and  Mrs.  Joseph  W.  Essick,  Mr.  Stan-i 
ley  Giles,     Mrs.     Isaac     Hiestcr,  Mr. 
Joseph  R.  Hasbrouck.  Mr.  and  Mr.s.j 
George  D.  Horst.  Mrs.  Joseph  V.  R.' 
I..einbach.  Mr.     W.     H.     Luden,  Mrs. 
Frederick    A.    Muhlenberg,    Mr.    Ed- 
ward C.  Nolan,  Judge  Harry  Schaef- 
fer,     Mr.      Randolph     Stauffer,  Mrs. 
Ferdinand  Thun,   Mrs.   Walter  Thun 
and  Miss  Blanche  A.  Ziebcr. 

Reading  college  women  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Junior  League  will  serve 
as  ushers  and  act  as  aides  at  tk' 
theater  tonight, 


Helen  Keller  Writes 
Times*  Readers  Her 
Appeal  For  Sightless 

^'  .    .      ■ 

Wire  1^0 u  %l\it  ifraridthfcitrt 

m f eTi-t) q  i-n  !i £  h fi i f  a F  Jl ni?-!i f  IS 

'*"^'»^         HdsnKnUr. 

So  that  its  readers  might  aee  the  handwpitinfl  of  the  famous 
Helerr  Keller  and  alao  to  give  her  an  opportunity  to  talk  to  those 
who  will  not  be  able  t?  attend  her  free  public  meeting  at  Strand 
theatre  at  7:30  e'cioek  tonight,  the  Reading  Times  yesterday  asked 
Misa    Keller   to    write    the    above. 

Mlae  Keller,  theugh  she  algna  hwr  nama  with  pen,  seldom 
writes  by  hand,  using  a  typewriter  witd'  grr .t  spnd  an«^  accuracy. 
She  required  eome  time  to  write  the  linea  reproduced  *bov*j^  her 
pencil  being  guided  by  a  ruler  placed  by  her  teacher,  Mrs.  Anne 
Sullivan    Maey    In    place    of   the    rulings   on    note    paper,  ^ 

Mies    Keller    Is    the    author    of    many    books    and    artte4es    on 

numerous   eubjeete   and  the  following   article   written   by   her,  i*   an 

excellent    example    of    the    clear    and    lucid    style    she    uses.      Misa 

Keller  svya  the    Bible    is   her   "style   book"   and   tl^at   aha    haa    been 

much    guided    by    it    in    her    writii^g. 


By  HELEN   KELLER        ^  "^ 

Writtem  Expretriii^  for  The  Rcadinf  Tup|« 

I  am  glad  of  this  opportunity  to  greet  those  wjho  have  eyes  to 
read  newspaper  print  and  tell  them  of  the  needs  of  \he'\T  less  fortu- 
nate fellows  whose  eyes  are  in  their  fiinger  tip?. 

Reading  is  the  firit  city  I  have  visited  on  my  pilgrimage  about 
the  country  in  behalf  of  the  American  Foundation  for  t^e  Blind.  We 
want  to  raise  $2,000,000  to  carry  on  all  sorts  of  w;jrk  tfor  the  blind,  i 

Perhaps  the  best  way  for  those  of  you  who  ha'\'e  eyes  (and 
Reading  has  almost  no  blind.  I'm  told),  to  understa^  the  plight 
and  needs  of  the  sightless  is  to  imagine  for  a  moment  that  you  have 
been  suddenly  stricken  blind  I 

Picture  yourself  stumbling  and  groping  at  noon-dl^y  as  in  the 
night,  the  work  you  took  such  pride  in  but  yesterday  go^,  even  the 
faces  of  your  loved  ones  blotted  out!  You  see  yoarsetlf  always 
deprived,  always  waiting  on  the  convenience  of  others. '  In  that 
helpless,   hopeless   hour,  wouldn't  you  welcome   a   friend  yho  took 

your  hand  and  said:  "Be  of  good  courage.  Blindness  is^  great 
misfortune;  but  it  doesn't  take  away  the  qualities  of  your^fiiind  or 
heart.  You  can  still  do  some  of  the  things  that  you  used  to  ^Ak  when 
you  could  see.  Just  keep  on  going.  I  will  teach  you  to  wailiBnniy 
and  find  your  way  in  the  dark,  to  read  and  write,  using  iMlhods 
different  from  those  of  the  seeing,  and  to  work  without  the  ^direction 
of  your  eyes."  Without  the  help  and  encouragement  of  such  a  friend, 
it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible  for  the  newly  blinded  p6  find  their  | 
bearings  in  a  dark,  strange  world. 

Now  it  is  this  kind  of  service  that  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  aims  to  render  the  sightless  of  this  country.  Don't  you 
think  that  thosec\who  enjoy  the  blessings  of  sight  should  give  those 
who  can't  see  the  benefit  of  expert  training  and  gl^idance? 

There  are  more  than  80,000  blind  people  in  the  United  States  j 
who  need  just  such  help.     Most  people  are  kind  to  the   blind,  and' 
pity   them.     Their   physical   needs   have   been   looked   after.      There 
are  few  blind  beggars  on  our  streets.     Many  of  the  states  give  thcj 
blind  pensions.     There  are   good  schools   for  the  young  blind;    and 
there  are  efficient  institutions  for  those  who  are  old  and  infirm;   and 
just  now  there  is  a  campaign  on  to  put  a  radio  set  into  every  homej 
where  there  are  blind  people.     But  up  to  the  present  time  there  hasi 
been  no  organized  effort  to  correlate  the  various  interests  and  activi- 
ties in  behalf  of  the  sightless.     The  great  majority  of  the  blind  are! 
healthy,  normal-minded  men  and  women,  physically  able  to  work  if^ 
suitable   occupations   were   available. 

The  purpose  of  the  American  Foundation   for  the   Blind  is  toj 
assist  all  the  blind  to  become  useful  citizens  and  reasonably   happy 
human   beings.     Adequately   financed   and   equipped,   the    foundation 
would  re-educate  the  adult  blind,  find  occupations  they  could  profitably  , 
engage   in,  and   develop   industrial    shops   and  employment  agenciesji 


Its  influence  for  good  would  be  post  computing.     It  would  assure 

self-respect   and   self-support  to  a   large   number  of  people  who   are 

I  now  more  or  less  dependent.     Wouldn't  you  think  that  every  seeing 

'person    in    the    United   States    would    want    to    help    a    little    in    this 

splendid  work? 

j  Now  you  see  why  I  have  c>ome  to  Reading  trying  to  raise   an 

endowment  fund,  the  interest  on  which  will  enable  the  foundation 
I  to  carry  out  its  comprehensive  plans.  No  amount  of  money  can 
I  give  back  to  the  blind  their  sight;   but  money  and  co-operation  and 

sympathy   can   assist   them    to   overcome   the   handicap   of   blindness. 

The  great  need  of  the  blind  is,  not  charity,  but  opportunity.  Won't 
lyou  of  Reading  help  them  to  help  themselves?  Are  not  service  and 
'sympathy  the  perfect  duties?     They  create  and  distribute  happiness; 

and  that's  about  the  best  thing  any  one  of  us  can  do  in  this  world, 
^r  in  any  world. 
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IvEl-IiER  is  to  be  honor  guest  al  a  reception  to  be  given  by 
rs.  F.  A.  Seiberiing  at  their  home.  "Slan  Hywei'  h^ll,  on 
Jec.  19  on  the  occasion  of  lier  ttuee-day  visit  here.  Miss 
rought  to  Akron  by  a  group  of  prominent  citizens  headed 


l)y  Ml.  Seiberiing.     She  is  coming  in  the  interest  of  an   cndovment  fund 


being  raised  for  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  to  be  known  as 
the  "Helen  Keller  fi7ft(}."  She  will  tails  nt  f;r,r.dvf.i,r  theater  Sunday  after- 
noon, Dec.   21  at   3:3u   o'clotk, 


MISS  HELEN  KELLER 


World  Famous  Blind 
Girl  Coming  To  City 

WILL  GIVE  LECTURES  i  ^ 


To  Stop  In  Akron  Three  Days 

While  On  National  Tour  In 

Interests  of  Blind 

Miss  Melon  Keller,  world  famous 
blind  girl  \Vho  is' making  a  country- 
wide tour  to  raise  an  endowment  for 
the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind"  to  be  known  as  the  "Helen 
Keller  Fund"  will  visit  Akron  for 
three  davs,  commencing  Friday,  Dec. 

19. 

On  Sunday  afternoon.  Dec.  21,  she 
will  addre:=^3' a  public  meeting  at  the 
Goodyear  theater^ 

She  will  be , accompanied  by  Mrs. 


■.'\nne   Sullivan  Maoy,   who  has  been 
with  her  since  childhood,  first  as  in- 
structor and  later  as  a  companion.   It 
was  through  the  help  of  Mrs.  Macy 
that      Miss    Keller    was    enabled    to 
bridge  the  obstacles  of  being  bHnd,| 
deaf  and  mute,   and   take  her  place} 
in  the  world  to  which  she  has  riseosj 
through  her  remarkable  mental  gifts/ 
She   is  a  gradxiate   of  Radcliffe  col-l 
lege,   speaks  several  languages,  and, 
is  especially  adept  at  French  and  Ger-' 
man    which   she  speaks    better    tban 
English. 

A  musical  program  and  moving 
pictures  of  Miss  Keller's  life  — 
have  been  arranged  for  the  meeting. 

She  comes  to  Akron  under  the  aus- 
pices of  a  committee  of  prominent 
citizens  interested  in  v.elfare  work 
for  the  blind,  headed  by  F.  A.  Seib- 
eriing. 

During  her  visit  in  Akron  she  willj 
be\fiL  guest  at  the  Seiberiing  home.j 


Miss  Helen   Keller 


I 


m  KELIEB 


IE  BLIND 


Drive Taunchecl  at  Luiiciieon 
Liiiists  Support  of  Dr,  Vaiij 
Dyke  and  Philadeiphians 


80;000  Stand  in  Dark  Beg-I 
ging  for  Companions,  Saysj 
Famous  woman 


A  lirifl"  i^ampaiffu  for  contributinu.s 
to  the  Holcn  Keller  ourtowment  fund 
of  tin*  Ani»^i"ii-;in  I'oiiiuhitioii  fur  the 
liliiid  \v;is  l:'uiJcl>etl  liero  yostcrday  at 
a  hiu<i'>on  in  tbo  IJollrvue-Htnitford. 
It  will  ciid  KiitKbiy  uftonioon  \vitii  au 
address  by  Dr.  Hcury  Van  Dyke,  presi- 
deul  (if  the  FouiKlntion,  in  the  Academy 
of  Music. 

Mi::s  K(dIov  hprsplf  pledged  >vith 
Pliiladflpliiaiif!  yeslerday  to  support  llie 
work  of  th<;  l'ouu(la(ioi>  and  at  the 
courlu>-ion  of  the  uiecling,  pledge  cards 
Were  signed. 

The  Kouadaliou  provides  reading  ma- 
terial for  blind  persons,  rondiiets  re- 
searches in  educational  methods  for  tht 
blind,  makes  a  survey  of  all  occupa- 
tions open  to  them  and  develops  in- 
dustrial Khops  were  blipd  men  and 
women  can  find  employment. 

The  Mclen  KcHcr  Endowment  Fund, 
}\mounling  to  .S!-,<X)0.OU0,  is  being 
sought  in  order  to  make  sure  the  fu- 
ture of  the  organization.  The  drive, 
which  is  lo  be  carried  through  the 
entire  T'nited  States  and  Canada,  was 
launched  Wednesday  night  iu  Reading, 
where   $5000   was   raised. 

Helen    Keller    Asks    Help 

Many  prominent  persons,  including 
social  workers  and  society  women, 
were  in  the  audience  that  heard  Miss 
Keller  .speak  yesterday.  Public  Service 
Commi.syioner  J.  Henry  Scattergood 
presided  and  introduced  the  most  fa- 
mous of  all  blind  persons.  Miss  Kel- 
ler's mes.«jage  was  brief,  but  it  moved 
the  autliance  as  few  speakers  are  able 
to  4».      \  ,     , 

"I  hii\C  come  the  long,  dark  way 
that  h!1  the  blind  mutt  travel."  she 
i;:;i<l.  'That  is  the  reason  I  have  such 
ft  deep  fellow  feeling  for  them  and  it 
in  why  I  Jiave  such  faith  in  striving  lo 
overccme  their  limitations. 

•I  was  dumb  and  was  imprisoned 
r\Ume.  Then  came  a  miracle.  Love. 
ki'Mwledge  and  accomplishment  pene- 
ira'ed  the  darkness  and  came  to  till 
inv  d.ivs  wilh  happiness.  Oh,  how  won 
.1  '.•  fni  is  the  way  that  leads  from  lone- 
to    companionship. 


APPEALS  FOR  OWN  BLIND  FUND 
Helen  Keller,  world's  most  wonderful  blind  girl,  who  spoke  at 
Bellevue-Stratford  luncheon  in  behalf  of  the  Helen  Keller  Endow- 
ment Fund  of  American  Foundation  for  the  Bligi^„^ti'iier  constant 
companion,   Mrs.  Anne  Sullivan,  is  shown  at'ri^ht. 


"It  has  long  been  my  desire  to  help 
tbo  blind  iu  u  constructive  way  and 
the  opportunity  has  at  last  come.  I 
have  put  my  whole  heart  into  raising 
the  endowment  fund  for  the  American 
Founthition  for  the  Blind.  Success  of 
the  campaign  would  mean  countless 
blessings  to  the  thousands  who  are  now' 
alone,  in  darkness  and  despair.  Will 
you  not  help  me  to  make  my  dreams 
for  the  blind  come   trueV" 

That  Miss  Keller  has  determined  to 
devote  the  entire  winter  to  raising  the 
endowment  fund  and  will  speak  iu  sixty 
cities  of  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada for  that  purpose,  was  announced 
by   C.   Harry   Burgess. 

Mr.  Burgess  told  of  the  work  of 
the  Foundation.  Promotion  of  local 
organizations  for  the  blind,  research  m 
education  for  the  blind  and  surveys  of 
problems  affecting  their  lives,  he  said, 
are  its  principal  purposes.  Mr.  Bur- 
gess added  that  there  are  80,000  Wind 
persons  iu  (he  United  States,  whdo 
the  number  whose  vision  is  so  bad  they 
might    almost    be    considered    as    blind 


is    at    least   20,000. 

Mr».   Macy   Also   Speaks 

"Tou  may  have  wondered  why  we 
came  to  Philadelphia  almost  immedi- 
ately after  the  campaigm  was  started." 
she  said.  "The  reason  is  that  we  felt 
we  would  be  certain  of  receiving  a 
hearty  welcome  here,  for  Philadelphia 
is  doing  the  finest  work  in  all  the 
United  States  for  the  blind." 

Contributions  to  the  fund  which  were 
jnade  at  the  conclusion  of  yesterday's 
meeting  will  not  be  announced  until 
the  mass-meeting  in  the  Academy  of 
Music  Sunday  afternoon.  The  meeting 
will   begin  at  3.15  o'clock. 

Mrs.  Macy,  teacher  of  iHelen  Keller, 
accompanied  Miss  Keller  yesterday  and 
in  a  brief  talk  told  the  story  of  how 
the  Mifid  girl's  education  had  been 
a<^c(i:r.i.lished.  Miss  Keller,  a  native  of 
Alabamii,  lost  her  sight  and  hearing 
T\lien  ;he  was  19  months  old.  Because 
of  her  inability  to  hear  others  speak, 
her  own  pronunciation  is  peculiar  and 
'  •       voice    is    hollow.  jgg 


I 
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IS.  BAILEY  HOST 
FOR  MISS  KELLER 

Two  Hundred  Persons  Attend 
Tea  —  Miss  Keller  Pleads 
for  Funds  to  Aid  Nation's 
Blind 


;  At  least  200  persons  listened  to" 
JHel^n  Keller  speak  at  the  tea  given 
in  her  honor  at  the  home  of  Mrs. 
William  E.  Bailey  yesterday  after- 
noon, and  stifled  a  half-suppressed, 
sob  or  openly  wiped  away  the  tears 
as  Miss  Keller  pleaded  for  the  Amer- 
|ican  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  ^ 

j  "I  know  how  much  you  have  al-  j 
i ready  done  for  the  blind  and  fori 
other  handicapped  people  in  this 
city,"  Miss  Keller  said.  "I  have  con- 
fidence in  your  kindness  of  heart,  and 
I  ask  you  to  help  us  still  more.  I 
beg  for  more  and  more  to  break  the 
night  of  blackness.  Will  you  not 
work  with  us  to  hasten  the  day  when 
there,  shall  be  no  blind  child  un- 
taught, no  blind  man  or  woman  un- 
aided? Then  indeed  will  God's  sun 
shine  upon  us,  the  blind  and  seeing 
alike." 

Mrs.  Anne  Sullivan  Macey  told 
briefly  how  she  had  taught  Helen  i 
from  the  time  she  was  7  years  old, 
taught  her  first  the  names  of  ob- 
jects by  spelling  them  in  her  hand, 
then  finally  how  to  speak,  the  most 
difficult  task  of  all. 

Governor  Rnchot  spoke  a  few 
words  in  hearty  support  of  Miss 
Keller's  plea.  He  said  there  were  a 
great  number  of  blind  in  the  State 
which  the  administration  hoped  to 
[help  but  which  they  had  been  unable 
'to  do  thus  far. 

Herring  Burgess,  secretary  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
told  briefly  of  the  purpose  of  the  or- 
ganization— to  co-operate  with,  pro- 
mote to  better  service  all  the  local 
organizations  for  the  blind,  and  that 
the  fund  which  has  been  called  the 
Helen  Keller  Fund  of  $2,000,000  was 
to  be  established  as  an  endowment 
whose  interest  was  to  be  used  in 
carrying  on  the  work.  Subscription 
.blanks  were  passed,  and  later  Mr. 
j  Burgess  announced  that  $900  had 
t  been  raised.  Reading  subscribed 
$6000;  Philadelphia,  $20,000,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  Harrisburg  will  sub- 
scribe at  least  $10,000. 


J     Daniel  Herr  presented  Miss  Keller 
a  with  a  beautiful  corsage  bouquet  of 
j roses. 

Assisting  Miss  Keller,  Mrs.  Macey 
-jand    Miss    Keller's    secretary.    Miss 
I  Thompson,    to    receive,    were    Mrs. 
Bailey  and  Mrs.  Gilford  Pinchot. 

Mr.   Lyman  D.   Gilbert   and   Mrs. 
John  E.  Fox  poured. 


$5,000  GIVtt  TO      ' 
FUND  FOR  BLIND 

Committee  Gratified  at  Re- 
sponse to  Appeal  For 
Foundation 

IJarrisburg  residents  contributed 
$3,000  toward  tlve  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind  in  response  to 
Helen  Keller's  appeals  yesterday.  The 
amount  was  announced  this  morn- 
ing by  Herring  Burgess,  secretary  for 
the  Foundation,  after  he  and  John  F- 
Dapp,  local  treasurer,  had  checked  up 
on  the  contributions  and  pledges  of 
last  niglit's  meeting  at  the  Orpheum 
Theater  and  the  tea  at  the  home  of 
Mrs.  'SVilllam  E.  Bailey  in  the  after- 
noon. The  committee  is  much  pleased 
with  the  results  of  the  campaign  and 
further  contributions  will  be  solicited 
by  mail  in  the  hope  that  the  $10,000 
desired   may   be   reached  here. 

Miss  Keflor  spoke  to  a  crowded 
house  last  night  and  was  heard  with 
closest  attention  and  interest.  Her 
teacher,  Mrs.  Anne  Sullivan  Macey 
was  also  a  speaker  and  with  Miss 
Keller  gavc'H  deraonstiation  of  the 
way   the   blind  girl    was  taught. 

Judge  William  M.  Hargest  presided 
at  the  meeting,  and  Miss  Keller  said 
in   part: 

"We  are  not  doing  all  that  can  be 
done  to  make  the  blind  feel  their 
burden  lightened,  nor  will  we  have 
done  that  until  the  educational  meth- 
ods are  brought  to  a  greater  degree 
of  efficiency.  That  and  many  other  I 
things  can  be  accomplished  through 
the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  with  its  facilities  for  research 
and  standardization.  In  that  way  the 
niost  improved  methods  will  be  made 
available  to  institutions  throughout 
the  country.  It  is  in  response  to 
their  urgent  requests  that  the  task 
of  telling  the  American  people  the 
needs  of  those  who  live  in  physical 
darkness    has    been    tak^n    up. 

"Progress  has  been  the  watchword 
for  the  establishment  of  educational 
advantages  for  those  who  have  vision, 
but  the  world  has  failed  to  under- 
stand that  the  requirements  of  those 
who  lack  vision  are  peculiar  to  them 
land  must  be  met  in  a  differsnt  way.     , 

"Not  so  very  long  ago  it  was  as- 
sumed that  all  the  prospect  life  held 
for  the  blind  seeking  to  be  self-sup- 
porting was  the  caning  of  chairs  or 
the  making  of  brooms.  We  have  gone 
beyond  that,  but  are  still  far  from 
our  goal.  We  know  now,  however, 
that  there  are  numerous  avenues  in 
industry  and  in  business  where  the 
l)lind  can  work  without  their  arillc- 
tion     being     an     economic     handicap. 


They  were  under  an  economic  handi- 
cap in  caning  chairs.  Those  with 
vision  actually  can  do  that  work 
better.  But  certain  machine  opera- 
tlQjis  in  almost  every  factory  can 
(be  Hone  as  well  by  blind  persons  as 
by  tliose  who  have  sight.  Through 
a  fortunate  incident  the  adaptability 
of  the  blind  to  be  dictaphone  type- 
writer operators  was  discovered,  "and 
:thcy  more  than  hold  their  own  in 
that    capacity. 

I  "These  things  are  only  illustrations 
of  \Yhat  research  may  do  for  the 
blind.  The  scope  of  the  American 
foundation  is  broad,  and  it  can  be 
strengthened  so  that  a  wonderful  fu- 
ture opens  for  those  who  will  directly 
bcnellt   by   its   operations. 

"It  seems  for  years  that  because 
of  my  double  —  affliction  —  blindness 
and  deafness,  with  the  consequent 
inability  to  speak — T  would  forever 
be  shut  off  from  mental  human  con- 
tact. It  was  to  the  fortunate  circum- 
stances of  my  mother  reading  of 
Laura  Briegman  in  Dickens'  'Anwjri- 
can  Notes'  that  I  am  indebted  for 
the  course,  which,  while  it  could  not 
give  me  sight  or  hearing,  resulted 
in  my  being  trained  so  that  I  '  can 
speak,  and,  through  nry  fingers,  read 
the  speech  of  those  with  me.  To 
break  down  the  first  barrier;  to  give 
to  a  mind  that  could  not  «ravsp  the 
meaning  of  speech  or  sound  or  sight 
the  realization  that  there  Were  forms 
of  contact  Inv/xlvlng  all  of  them,  was 
a  task  that  seemed  to  be  beyond  even 
the  untiring  patience  of  my  teacher- 
Miss   Sullivan,    now   Mrs.   Macy.  3 

"If  that  could  be  accomplished  in 
my  case,  what  cannot  be  done  for 
those  who  have  the  single  affliction 
of  blindness?  But  specially  adapted 
methods,  selected  scientifically,  must 
be  applied,  and  it  is  through  the 
American  Foundation  that  we  must 
work    to   that   end."  j 

At  the  tea  at  the  Bailey  home,  Gov-i' 
ernor  Pinchot  made  a  short  address 
and  Daniel  C.  Herr  gave  Miss  Kelle? 
a  corsage  of  roses.  Receiving  wlttt 
Mrs.  Bailey  and  Miss  Keller  wer# 
Mrs.  Macy  and  Mrs.  Pinchot.  Mrs. 
Lyman  D.  Gilbert  and  Mrs.  John  E. 
[Fox    presided    at    the    tea    table. 


Helen  Keller,  the  "Miracle  Girl",  and  Her  Life-long  Teacher,  Mra. 
Anne  Sullivan  Macy,  latter  on  reader's  left,  at  the  3ellevue- 
Stratford.  Miss  Keller,  known  throughout  the  country  as  the  deaf, 
blind  and  mute  girl  who  learned  to  talk,  is  conversing  by  means  of 
hand  signs  with  Mrs.  Macy.  *  They  attended  a  luncheon  giyen  by  the 
Philadelphia  Committee  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
which  is  making  a  drive  for  a  two  million  dollar  endowment 
to  be  known  as  the  Helen  Keller  Fund. 


World's^  Most      Famous      Sightless 

Woman  Will  Speak  at  Academy. 

IJlind  men  and  women  from  eii  in- 
etitvltioj^  for  the  blmd  in  this  city  will 
be  among  those  who  will  attend  the 
mass-meeting  in  the  Academy  of  Music 
this  afternoon  at  which  Miss  Helen 
Keller,  the  most  famous  sightless  woman 
in  the  world,  will  speak  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Philadelphia  Committee  of 
the  American  Federation  for  the  Blind. 

Special  arrangements  have  been  made 
at  the  academy  to  take  care  of  those 
who  will  come  from  the  blind  schools 
and  institutions.  Ushers  have  been 
designated  as  escorts  and  seats  easily 
accessible  to  the  aisles  have  been  set 
aside  for  those  who  cannot  see. 

Other  special  guests  of  the  committee 
for  the  meeting  will  include  public  school 
children    who    have    formed   classes   for 


the  transcribing  of  Braille  books  for 
the  blind.  The  BraDle  classes  of  the 
Red  Cross  will  also  fill  two  boxes  at 
the  academy  for  the  event. 

Mies  Keller,  who  as  n  child  was  deaf, 
mute  and  blind,  and  who  has  become 
famous  by  overcoming  her  tremendous 
handicaps,  is  visiting  this  city  in  the 
interest  of  the  100,000  blind  people  of 
the  United  States  which  the  foundation 
seeks  to  aid.  Her  visit  is  sponsored  by 
the  local  committee  of  the  organization 
of  which  John  Cadwalader  is  honorary 
chairman,  and  J.  Henry  Scattergood, 
acting  chairman. 

More  than  3000  people  are  expected 
to  pack  the  academy  to  hear  Miss  Kellei 
speak.  Prominent  men  and  women  ir 
.<!ocial  and  business  circles  have  accepter 
invitations   to  be   present. 

Edward  W.  Bok  will  preside  at  th« 
meeting  and  the  speakers  will  includ< 
Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke.  Miss  Keller  an< 
Mrs.  Anne  Sullivan  Macy,  the  lifelqnj 
friend  and  teacher  of  thefiiiiniiiw  linm 
woman.  A  musicaL^vrtt^am  will  b 
furnished  by  G^Wlilter  AVallace  well 
known  orpwrtet  and  pianist,  who  ha 
won  a  nirffce  for  himself  at  the  top  of  hi 
profftK^ion  in  spite  of  his  blindness,,^ 


HELEN  KELLER 
MAKES  PLEA 

FOR  BLIND  FUND 
AT  ACADEMY 

Bok  Heads  Subscription  List 

With  $5000  After  Mass 

Meeting;  Dr.  Van  Dyke's 

jAppeal  Touches  Audience 

F     Those  We.'s.'ied  with  the  power  of  sight' 

and     tIio.se    deprived    of    this    precious 

iKift   sat    side    by    side    in    the   crowded 

'Academy    of    Music    Sunday    afternoon 

P-iyiiifj:    liomaKC    to    Helen    Keller,    the 

world's   most   famou;;  blind    woman,   as 

I'Slie    made    her   apppjil   for    aid    for   the 

lAinorican  Foundation  for  the  BlmiL 

r.liiid  men  and  women  from  six  local 
iii.stitutioi:.s,  many  of  them,  like  Miss 
Keller,  bora  deaf  and  dumb  as  well, 
heard  her  me.ssase  transmitted  by  the 
system  of  communication  brouglit  to  a 
point  of  perfection  by  this  remarkable 
woman. 

The  audience  rose  as  one  when  .Miss 
Keller,  hand-in-hand  with  her  life-long 
friend  and  teacher.  Mrs.  Anne  .Sullivan 

I  Macy,  came  on  the  stage.  When  the 
cheering  ended  Miss  Keller,  whose  hand 
had  been  busy  making  signals  on  the 
hand   of   Mrs.    Macy.   turned   and   in   a 

I  peculiar  high-pitched  voice  said: 
"I  thank  you." 
'">  was  her  voice  that  most  interested 

line    audience.      They    knew    tk5t    this 

^  iVATO?>n  had  been  deaf,  dumb  and  blind 
for  many  years  .ind  wanted  to  know 
how  she  had  learned  to  speak.  !Mr.s. 
Macy  explained. 

Learned   to   Speak 

"Helen  learned  to  utter  sound  by 
following  the  motions  and  actions  of  my 
throat,  mouth  and  no.se  with  her  sensi- 
tive finger  tips,"  she  .said.  "She  felt 
how  I  made  hard  'g'  sounds  with  my 
throat;  'n'  sounds  with  my  nose  and 
other  sounds  with  my  tongue.  She  can 
now  speak  fairly  well,  altho  she  cannot 
hear  a  sound  of  what  she  is  saying." 

Looking  down  on  the  audience  from 

a    proscenium    box    one    could    see    here 

and  there  in  the  audience  sightless  and 

seeing  communicating  in  much  the  same 

nianner  as  the  two  on  the  stage.   Every 

ijOW  and  then  as  Miss  Keller  gave  some 

particularly  brilliant  illustration  of  her 

acquired     powers     the     communicating 

jwould  give  way  to  heartv  hand-clapping. 

I     Edward  W.  Bok.  chairman,  and  Doc- 

jtor     Henry     VanDyke,     noted  ^'uthor, 

spoke  of  the  great  work  done  by  Miss 
Keller  and  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  and  Mr.s.  Macy  told  of  the 
uphill    steps    of    Miss    Keller's    career. 


Tlien   Miss  Ke):  led   to  the  foot-' 

liahts.  Siie  placed  iiei-  liaiid  on  the 
throat  of  JJrs.  Macy  and  answered  ques- 
tions imt  'to  her  thry  her  friend  by 
incnibers  of  the  audience.  Th<  ques- 
tloiiM  were  many  and  varied,  including 
'■"WJiat    wwe   your    lavoriie    studies   at  I 

,.,,11,.,,.,  V'      .  ' 

Favorite  Studies 

"I'-ii-i-l-o-s-o-p-h-y   and    p-o-l-i-t-i-c-a-1 
e-C-o-n-o-m-y,"  answered  Miss  Keller  in 
a    slow   mechanical   way   as   if   spellingi 
every  word.     Her  voice  broke  a  number' 
of  times  and  Mrs.  Macy  had  to  explain 
what  she  said. 

Miss  Keller  summed  up  her  appeal 
with  one  sentence : 

"Service  and  sympathy  are  the  per- 
fect duties." 

Doctor  "'^'a.nD.N^^e.  now  national  chair- 
hian  of  the  American  FoundaTion, 
Btartled  the  audience  l>y  saying  there 
are  in  America  toaay  nearly  100,000  to- 
tally blind  persons.  Of  this  number  the 
sight  of  nearly  40  per  cent  might  have 
been  saved  if  they  had  had  the  proper 
a  ttentioD.  i 

•'We  are  just  beginning  to  learn  thatf 
blindness  is  in  a  large  measure  prevent- 
able," he  said.     "Part  of  the  work  of  | 
the  American  Foundation  is  to  prevent 
blindness.     At  this  we  are  having  won- 
derful success. 

"It  is  the  crusade  of  light  against 
darkness." 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  program  Mr. 
Bok  made  an  appeal  for  funds  and 
pledge  cards  were  distributed  thru  the 
audience.  Then  he  turned  to  Mrs. 
Macy  and  said  he  would  personally  give 
?5000.  Mrs.  Macy's  fingers  flew  over ! 
Miss  Keller's  hand  and  the  next  min 
ute  Chairman  Bok  was  showing  what 
looked  like  a  schoolboy  blush. 

Miss  Keller  had  jumped  to  her  feet, 
thrown  her  arms  around  his  neck  and 
kissed  him.  ^ 


Hel^n  Keller 

g^ppeals  For 

ssTstance  for  ^Imd 

Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind 

Marvel  to  Come  to  Dayton 

for  Lecture  In  January. 

Helen  Keller,  deaf,  dumb  and 
blind  marvel  of  the  world  will 
appear  in  Dayton  early  in  January 
for  a  lecture,  according  to  an  ap 
pea!  sent  out  ty  ber  to  local 
friends,  in  behalf  of  the  Helen 
Keller  fund  for  the  American 
^Foundation  for  the  Blind   of  which 


Dr.    Henry    Van    Dyke    is    the    na 
tional   chairman. 

In  an  optimistic  letter  sent  out 
Jrom  her  home  in  Forest  Hills. 
Long  Island,  and  signed  in  a  clea'-, 
bold  hand;  she  writes: 

"Can  you  not  make  room  in  your 
heart  for  the  sightless?  They 
need  you.  Did  you  ever  try  to 
imagine  what  life  would  be  like  if 
you  could  not  see?  It  would  mean 
inaction,  dependence,  a  thousand 
petty  restraints  in  the  house,  on 
the  street,  at  the  table — every- 
where 

"Today  you  go  about  your  busi- 
ness confident,  self  sufficient,  un- 
afraid in  the  crowded  thorough- 
fares.    How   different  it   would   be 


if  you  ^iWaicT  become  blind  tom^ 
row.  You  would  grope  and  stumblej 
and  stand  at  street  corners  wait- 
ing patiently  for  a  friendly  hand  to' 
lead  you  th-ough  the  traffic.  Fail- 
ing that  human  help  you  would, 
follow  your  outstretched  cane, 
dredging  your  way  through  the! 
multitude  and  the  dark."  j 

H.  L.  Elias,  her  represents  tire, 
is  expected  here  at  an  early  date 
to  make  arrangements  for  her  ap 
pearance,  which  will  likelv  be  held 
in  Memorial  hall.  She  will  be  ac- 
companied by  her  teacher,  Miss 
Sullivan,  now  Mrs.  .  Macy.  Miss 
Keller  was  in  Dayton  last  in  1916. 
at  which  time  she  gave  a  lecture. 
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IJeleii    Kt'lItT    the 
SCO    niind   of   Ci(>'' 
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^T*oGngsto\^  Blind  to  Greet'?etfe/a'Si"'A,s"'^ai.tr?rii'¥iS 
Helen  Keller  December  15 


An  amazing  story  of  brpakiiijj 
throuRh  the  barrier  of  iS^y^^Uness. 
deafness,  and  sileiicc  Avhicli  seeTfrWI* 
fated  to  cut  her  off  foraver  from  the 
world  will  be  toljl  by  Helen  Keller, 
"Wonder  Woman,"  who  is  coming  to 
Voungstown  Dec.  15.  in  the  interest 
of  the  American  Fotjndation  for  the 
Blind,  and  to  bring-  cheer  to  the  500 
sightlcs.s   of   this   city. 

In  her  autobiography,  Miss  Keller 
tells  the  story'  of  the  first  rift  in 
the  darltncss.  It  came  when  Miss 
Anne  Sullivan,  her  teacher,  held  the 
Iiupil's  hand  under  a  stream  '\t 
water,  pnd  over  and  over  spelt  into 
the  child's  other  hand  the  letters 
W-A-T-E-Il. 

"I  stood  there,"  wrote  JTiss  Keller, 
"my  whole  attention  fixed  upon  the 
•movements  of  her  fingers.  Suddenly 
I  felt  a  mystic  consciousness  as  of 
something  forgotten,  a  tlirill  of  re- 
turning thought;  and  somehow  the 
mystery  of  language  was  revealed  to 
me.  I  knew  then  that  W-A-T-E-R 
meant  a  wonderful  cool  something 
that  was  flowing  over  my  hand.  That 
living  word  awalcened  my  soul,  gave 
it    light,    hope,    joy — set    it    free!" 

Miss  Keller  will  give  an  account 
of  the  workings  of*  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  an  organ- 
ization to_wJaich  she  is  devoting  much 
of  her  life.  ^The  Foundation,  among 
other  thing.s,  is  conducting  a  research 
4lM(^  the  whole  field  of  education  and 
industry  as  It  affects  the  blind,  and 
in  response  to  the  urgent  call  of  in- 
stitutions throughout  the  country  it  is 
standardizing,  teaching  methods'  along 
scientific  lines,  so  that  the  handicap 
in  manufacture  and  in  business 
whcve  the  fact  of  blindness  will  not 
be  an  economic  handicap.  In  other 
words,  those  lacking  sight  are  being 
trained  in  miany  lines  of  endeavor, 
there  their  work  will  be  on  a  parity 
^vilh  that  of  those  who  have  vision. 
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Rally  for  the  Blind 


.,<^ 


Sunday  afternoon  the  Academy  of 
Music,  Philadelphia  was  filled  to  dome 
with  people  interested  in  the  blind  of 
America.  There  are  nearly  100,000 
and  many  vei*y  young  people.  The 
Jimior  High  School  pupils  are  doing 
Brainy  for  the  Southern  Chapter  of 
Red  Cross.  There  were  also  many 
blind  folks  in  the  audience. 

To  see  and  hear  Helen  Keller  was 
the  attractive  feature.  About  40  stud- 
ents of  the  Anna  Howard  Shaw  and 
Jaj'^  Cooke   Junior   Hip-h   Schools  are 


classes  thru  the  week,  at  1606  Locust 
.SLudying  Braille. 

The  excerises  were  opened  by  Mr. 
•Edward  Bok,  who  made  a  short  speech 
C.  Walter  Wallace,  blind,  gave  two 
selections  on  the  miniature  pipe  or- 
gan. 

Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyks,  chairman  of 
the  affair  gave  a  talk  and  then  intro- 
duced Mrs.  Anna  Sullivan  Macy,  the 
teacher  of  Helen  Keller.  A  moving 
picture  story  was  given  of  Helen 
Keller's  life  up  to  her  entrance  into 
|college.  At  19  months  the  Doctor  told 
Ithe  parents,  that  she  was  deaf,  dumb 
and  blind,  but  that  she  had  intelli- 
gence. When  her  teacher  took  her, 
she  was  not  much  more  than  an  an- 
imal, and  uncontrolable. 

The  first  word  taught  was  water, 
and  at  the  pump.  Very  soon  she  had 
30  words  added  to  her  volcabulary. 
As  she  was  voraciously  hungry  for 
knowledge,  her  work  later,  w^s  done 
on  a  typewriter,  which  admitted  her 
Into  colleges.  She  knows  several 
languages,  one  being  Greek.  Every 
one  tried  to  disuade  her  from  think- 
ing of  college,  but  nothing  could  stop 
her.  Her  teacher  is  talking  to  her, 
aps  the  letters  in  thfr  palm  of  Helens 
land,  much  as  a  telegrapher  would, 
ielen  very  gracefully  poises  her  arm 
3n  her  teacher's  .shoulder,  with  her 
thumb  on  the  throat,  she  gets  the 
^utteral  sounds.  With  her  two  small- 
3r- fingers  she  places  them  on  her 
teahcer"s  nose  to  be  able  to  get  the 
nasal  sounds.  Her  second  fingers  on 
the  lips  and  tongue  to  fet  the  words 
formation,  this  plan  is  how  she  has 
been  educated,  and  she  is  so  quick 
about  it. 

Questions  were  asked  her,  which 
her  teacher  would  give  her  in  taps, 
and  she  would  answer  by  speaking, 
which  could  be  understood,  but  with 
sepulchur  tones  most  as  she  has  not 
been  able  to  hear  her  own  Voice.  She 
loves  the  best  hymn,  "Nearer  my  God 
to  Thee,"  as  one  answer.  Philosophy 
and  economics  were  her  favorite  stud- 
ies in  college.  She  talked  quite  some 
'time,  but  very  slowly  and  with  much 
emphasis. 

Another  picture  story  was  thrown 
on  the  screen,  that  of  a  young  father 
who  in  his  work,  of  chiselling  stone. 
I A  piece  of  stone  entered  his  eye  and 
and  he  was  made  blind.  He  was 
taught  Braille  by  a  blind  teacher,  and 
with  an  inventing  mind,  he  made  some 
de^'ice,  which  was  very  valuable  to 
the  radio.  A  company  bought  it  of 
him,  paying  a  good  price.  The  Ameri- 
ican  Foundation  Helen  Keller  endow- 
Iment  Fund  for  the  Blind,  is  to  obtain 
a  large  fund  and  the  interest  only 
used  for  teaching  the  blind,  how  to 
come  out  into  the  world  of  light  for 
them,  from  darkness,  and  to  make 
them  self  supporting.    The  Red  Cross 


has  so  many  big  things  to  do,  with 
their  money,  that  the  blind  only  gets 
their  allotted  portion,  and  are  not  do- 
ing what  they  should.  That  is  the  rea- 
son that  Braille  has  to  be  a  volunteer 
work,  except  to  the  teachers,  who 
must  have  their  living  wage.  But 
along  with  State  aid,  his  fund  will  go 
a  long  ways,  to  make  the  blind  .see, 
and  come  out  of  their  small  world 
and  enter  this  big  world,  when  fully 
equipped  with  world's  knowledge. 

Mr  Bok  gave  $5000,  and  two  $1000, 
checks  were  sent  to  the  chairman  on 
the  stage.  Cards  with  pencil  attached 
an  a  blank  check  were  distributed  in 
the  audience,  and  a  pledge  column  of 
so  much  being  given  monthly,  for  one 
year,  or  a  given  sum  at  once  when 
these  cards  were  collected  ,  there  were 
mank  greenbacks  attached,  beside  the 
monthly  pledges,  from  $5,  up  to  $100. 

So  many  start  Braille,  but  about  10 
per  cent,  stick,  as  it  is  difficult  on 
the  start  and  takes  a  great  deal  of 
time.  It  is  for  the  betterment  of  those 
who  mentally  and  spiritually  suffer. 
You  who  have  so  much  to  be  thankful 
for,  are  lifting  your  fellow's  burden. 
I  have  met  some  learners  from  Jersey, 
but  there  are  plenty  more  that  could 
come  and  learn  and  work  or  teach 
others,  as  some  are  doing,  just  a  small 
stream  of  water  and  four  cents  separ- 
ate you  from  the  good  work,  as  it  can 
be  done  at  home  after  learning.  The 
main  office  for  the  Fund  quarters  is 
Room  No.  19  West  44th  st.  New  York 
City.  They  would  gladly  accept  your 
offerings  for  this  great  work.  , 

Lillian  C.  Hires   J 

aTK^NG  appeal' 

FOR  FUNDS  TO  HELP 

BLIND  MADE  HER^, 

TALK  BY  IN 
MISS  HELEN  KELLER 

.  An  effective  appeai  for  the  100,- 
1 000  blind  persona  In  the  United 
States  was  made  Wednesday  even- 
ing by  Miss  Helen  Keller,  the  won- 
der womnn  who  though  blind  and 
deaf  since  infancy  has  conquered 
these  seemingly  insurmountable  han- 
dicaps. 

Miss  Keller's  appeal  was  for  the 
support  of  the  Amerlcaji  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  an  Organization  which 
is  doing  constructive  work  for  the 
sightless  in  this  country.  She  is 
seeking  to  raise  n  $2,000,000  endow- 
ment fund  to  secure  the  future  of 
the  foundation,  and  has  dedicated 
henself  to   this  task. 


The  message  of  this  woman,  who,  | 
I  hough  deaf,  has  learned  to  apeak 
and  speak  eloquently,  and  though 
blind  has  been  graduated  with  hon- 
ors from  a  famous  college,  moved 
the  audience  that  packed  the  McKln- 
ley  high  school  Wednesday,  and 
their  response  to  her  appeal  was  re- 
corded In  the  many  contributions 
pledged   to   the   Helen    Keller   fund. 

A  letter  from  President  Calvin 
Coolidge  was  read  at  the  meeting. 
In  which  he  announced  for  the  first 
time  his  acceptance  of  the  honorary 
chairmanship  of  the  American 
Foundation  For  the  Blind. 

"I  am  writing  to  thank  you  for 
the  tender  of  the  honorary  presi- 
dency of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  and  to  notify  you  of  : 
my  aceptance."  wrote  the  Prealdent. 
'In  doing  this,  I  am  violating  a 
general  rule  for  I  have  felt  that  I 
ought  not  to  accept  such  positions 
unless  I  could  give  ,a  reasonable 
measure  of  personal  attention  to 
their  duties.  However,  my  special 
concern  In  behalf  of  the.  work  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
moves  me  to  wish  for  some  associa-j 
tion  with   it." 

The  foundation  provides  reading: 
material  for  blind  persons,  con- 
ducts researches  in  educational 
>ftethods  for  the  blind,  makes  a  sur- 
ve^P^f  all  ocupations  open  to  them 
and  CT%»«i^lpps  industrial  shops  where 
ilind  men  and  women  can  find  em- 
■loyment. 

Mi.ss  Keller's  message  was  brief 
but  it  moved  the  audience  as  only 
the  best  speakers  are  able  to  do. 

"I  have  come  the  long,  dark  way 
that  all  the  blind  must  travel,"  she 
said.  "That  is  the  reason  I  have 
iiuch  a  deep  fellow  feeling  for  those 
who  ai-e  blind  and  it  is  why  I  have 
."u.*!  faith  In  striving  to  overcome 
their   limitations. 

"I  was  dumb  and  was  Imprisoned 
itioiie.  Then  came  a  miracle.  Love,; 
knowled«;e  and  accomplishment  pen- 
otr«-ted  the  darkness  and  came  to 
fUl  my  days  with  happiness.  Oh, 
how  wonderful  is  the  way  that  leads 

foih  loneliness  to  nompanlonahlp. 
"It  has  long  boen  my  desire  to 
help  the  blind  In  a  oonatructive  way 
and  the  opportunity  haa  at  last 
come.  I  have  put  my  whole  heart 
into  raising  the  encj^owment  fund  for 
th<»  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind.  Success  of  the  campaign 
H'ou'd  mean  countless  blesslngrs  to 
the  thousands  who  are  now  alone, 
in  darkness  and  despair.  Will  you 
not  help  me  to  make  my  dreama  for 
the    blind    oome   true?" 

Mrs.  Ann  Sullivan  Macy,  teacher 
^f  Helen  Keller,  and  her  constant 
companion  for  37  years,  accompan- 
ied Miss  Keller  Wednesday  and  in  a 
brief  talk  told  how  the  blind  girl's 
education     had     been    accomplished. 


Ilss    K'eT!er!'Tnv5Bv^o?^'T!!"Ia1>'amal' 

i>;>st  her  sight  and  hearing  when  she 
was  19  months  old.  In  a  moving 
picture  shown  preceding  the  address 
oi  Miss  Keller,  scenes  from  her  life 
were  depicted,  showing  how  she 
grew  as  a  wild  thing,  deaf,  mute  and 
blind,  until  she  wa;s  5  years  old,  then 
the  coming  of  her  wonderful  teacher, 
Mrs.  Macy,  who  taught  her  to  speak 
and  to  "hear  through  her  fingers" 
and  led  her  from  utter  solitude  to  In- 
telligent contract  and  communica- 
tion with  others.  Under  Mrs.  Macy's 
tutelage  Miss  Keller  was  prepare^ 
for  Radcliff  College  and  gradidRed 
from   that  school   with JJ^aKlTs! 

RECEPTION  FOR  NOTED 
R|,|Nn  WOMAN  WILL 

Opened  at  tea 


lonsSlSc 


Fam5ii9«cholar  Will  Also  Ad- 
dress Mass  Meeting 
in  Mosque. 


The  reception  for  Miss  Helen  Kel- 
lar,  who  will  appear  here  Wednesday 
and  Thursday  in  the  interest  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
will  open  Wednesday  afternoon  with 
a  tea  in  Hotel  Schenley  for  talented 
blind  women.  More  than  500  women 
are  expected  to  be  present. 

The    tea   will    be    preliminary    to    a 
mass    meeting    in    Syria    Mosque    on 
Thursday  jevening  at  which  Miss  Kel- 
ler and  her  teacher,  Mrs.  Anne  Sulli-  i 
\'an    Macy,    Tvill    speak.      Mrs.    W.    N.  | 
Frew,  chairman  of  the  tea  committee  j 
has    selected    the    following    for    her 
aides:        Mrs.      Maitland      Alexander, 
Mrs.  Daniel  M.  Clemson,  Mrs.  Dorwin  ■ 
Donnelly,    Mrs.    William    Frew,    Mrs. 
F.  C.  Irish,  Mrs.  Alexander  Laughlin, 
Jr.,    Mr^    Richard    B.    Mellon,    Mrs. 
Henry  K,  Rea,  Mrs.  W.  Edgar  Reed, 
Mrs.    WiUiam    B.    Schiller    and    Mrs. 

Thruston  Wright. 

Capt  Charles  W.  Brown,  chairman 
of  the  mass  meeting  committee,  an- 
nounced yesterday  that  arrangements 
for  the  meeting  had  been  completed. 
Working  in  conjunction  with  the 
women's  committee  the  detail  of  han- 
dling the  crowd  at  the  Mosque  have 
been  worked  out.  Mrs.  Dorwin  Don- 
nelly has  arranged  to  have  80  mem- 
bers of  the  Junior  League  act  as  ush- 
ers. James  Francis  Burke  vriU  make 
an  address. 


Au    hi  'fbe   m««nbers"of  T^e   com* 

mittees  will  appear  on  the  stage  with 
Miss  Keller.  Moving  pictures  of  in- 
teresting events  in  the  life  of  Miss 
Keller  will  be  shown  before  she  com- 
mences her  talk.  These  pictures, 
taken  only  recently,  depict  many 
points  in  the  struggle  by  Miss  Keller 
to  attain  her  standing  in  the  literary 
world.  A  local  band  will  furnish  the 
music.  J 


'I 


A.  Keller, 

Blkid  JVlarveL 
To  Visit  Akrp?^,' 

Coibes     To     Advance 
'ork  For  The 
Blind. 

To  Ajron  this  week  comes  Helen 
Adams' Keller — one  of  the  most  re- 
markal^le  women  in  America,  and 
certainly  more  widely  knoM'n  thru- 
out  the  world  than  any  other  human 
being  who  has  battled  deafaesa  and 
blindness  elmultaneously  and  over- 
come the  handicaps  of  both. 

Miss  Keller  will  come  here  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Akron  commit- 
tee of  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind.  She  will  arrive  in  tbe 
city  Friday  with  her  teacher,  Mrs. 
Anne  Sullivan  Macy,  and  that  night 
will  be  the  guest  of  honor  at  a  re- 
ception to  be  given  at  Stan  Hywet 
hall  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  A.  Seiber- 
ling.  Mr.  Seiberllng  is  chairman  of 
the  Akron  committee. 

Next  Sunday  afternoon  Miss  Kell- 
er and  Mrs.  Macy  will  appear  at  the 
Goodyear  theatre  at  3:30  o'clock. 
The  meeting  la  for  the  purpose  of 
advancing  the  work  of  the  blind.  Mo- 
tion pictures  Bhowlng  the  life  of  Miss 
Keller  will  be  exhibited,  and  both 
Mi\s  Keller  and  Mrs.  Macy  will  give 
addresses. 

Teacher  Equally  Interesting. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  protraylng 
the  personality  of  Helen  Keller  lies 
in  the  choice  between  writing  of 
Miss  Keller  herself  or  of  her  remark- 
able teacher,  Mrs.  Anne  Sullivan 
Macy.  It  was  Mrs.  Macy  who  lead 
Helen  Keller  out  of  the  darkness  of 
the  blind,  gave  her  the  power  of 
speech,  and  enabled  her,  without  the 


HELEN  A.  KEtLER. 

sense  of  hearing,  to  converse  freely 
with  all  about  her.       * 

Some  montiis  a|b,  me  writer  In- 
terviewed both  mP|  Seller  and  her 
famous  teacher  ia>'  a  Atel  at  Wash- 

ngton  where  Miss  Keller  had  deliv- 

red  a  lecture. 

Akron  will  see  In  Helen  Keller  a 
Inroman  of  44  years,  appearing  not 
more  than  30,  radiating  wonderful 
I'ltallty  and  a  spirit  of  indomitable 
cheerfulness.  She  is  In  perfect 
bealth  and  moves  and  acts  with 
abounding  vigor  and  confidence.  Her 
sightless  eyes  are  luminous  and  ex- 
pressive, Instantly  conveying  her 
pvery  emotion.  She  dresses  in  bright 
iolors,  but  in  perfect  taste.  On  the 
itreet  or  the  platform  she  appears 
IS  any  other  young  woman,  except 

hat  she  Immediately  attracts  atlen- 
lon  by  her  beauty  and  charming 
lersonality. 

Has  Stayed  Young. 
Mrs.  Macy  is  perhaps  15  years  the 
lenlor  of  her  pupil,  but  a  life-lime 
it  unselfish  devotion,  crowned  with 
arllliant  success  in  the  amazing  de- 
irelopment    of    her    cliarge,    has    left 
her,   too,   young  and    radiant.     Mrs. 
^aoy    Is    the    wife    of    John    Albert 
Macy,  whom  she  met  while  he  was  a 
(graduate  Instructor  at  Harvard  uni- 
versity, and  who  later  became  asso- 
ciate   editor    of    frho    "Youth's    Com- 
jpanion"  and  the  author  of  well-known 


[books  on  literature  and  sociology. 
'Like  Miss  Keller,  Mrs.  Macy  is  a 
woman  of  culture  and  of  striking 
'personal  qualities. 

The  detailed  chronicle  of  Helen 
Keller's  life  is  best  told  in  her  auto- 
biography, "The  Story  of  My  Life," 
published  in  1902,  "The  World  I 
Live  In,"  1908.  and  her  more  recent 
work,  "Out  of  the  DarK,'"  1913. 

Thru  all  these  personal  naratives, 
as  thru  her  conversation  with  those 
who  meet  her,  runs  the  thread  of 
the  unusual  relationship  which  com- 
menced in  1887  and  continues  today 
between  Helen  Keller  and  Mrs. 
jMacy. 

Unusual    Heritage. 

Miss  Keller  was  born  June  27, 
1880  at  Tuscumbia,  Alabama,  No 
doubt  the  heritage  with  which  she 
came  Into  the  world  accounts.  In 
part,  for  the  tenacity  and  success 
with  which  she  has  pursued  tht> 
blessings  of  sight,  hearing  and 
speech,  of  which  illness  had  robbed 
her.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Cap- 
tain Arthur  H.  Keller  and  Kate 
Adams  Keller. — the  heads  of  a  fam- 
lly  left  penniless  in  the  wake  of  the 
Civil  war.  On  her  father's  side,  she 
was  directly  descended  from  Alexan- 
der Spottswood,  governor  of  Vir- 
ginia by  appointment  of  the  British 
jsovereign  in  colonial  times.  Her 
Imother  handed  down  to  her  the  blood 
(of  the  Adams  and  the  Everetts  of 
Massachusetts.  Helen  Keller  thus 
started  life,  combining  in  her  here- 
dity the  background  of  three  of  the 
most  distinguished  families  of  Purl- 
tan  New  England  and  cavalier  Vlr- 
:<nla. 

She  was  born  a  perfectly  normal 
child  .  At  nineteen  months,  however, 
serious  Infant  Illness  left  her  blind 
and  deaf  with  her  vocal  organs  im- 
paired. In  utter  darkness  and  si- 
lence the  babe  approached  her  sec- 
ond year,  apparently  facing  a  future 
of  misery  and  helplessness. 

When  she  was  seven  years  of  agel 
Helen  Keller  attracted  the  Interest) 
of  Miss  Anne  Sullivan,  then  a  young 
school  teacher  who  had  had  some 
experience  In  Instruction  of  the 
blind,  an  art  at  that  tikie  In  its  in- 
fancy. 

Lacked  Power  of  Speech. 
;     The   world    is    full    of   blind    girls 
jand  boys  who  have  learned  to  real 
and   Write   and   who   have      become 
highly   useful   citizens.     But   in   the 
case  of  Helen  Keller,  MLss  Sullivan 
had  to  deal  with  a  problem  of  dis- 
couraging   complexity.        The    child 
( ould  not  hear  and  therefore  could 
not  be  given  verbal  Instructions.  She 
lacked  the  ordinary  child's  power  of 
speech  and  had  been  stricken  at  so 
learly  an  age  that  her  lips  had  been 
fashioned   to   only   the  most  simple 
tone-  syllable  words. 
\  Others  viewed   the  case   as  hope- 
ftpss,    but    Miss    Sullivan    perserved.j 


,^e  created  &  system  of  "SlgnalB,/*^ 
^trknEmitted  by  pressure  of  the  h 
byVwhich   she    gradually      won    one 
powW   of   communicating  her  tybts  ' 
and  \irectlonfl   to  her  pupil.    iBuch  | 
progra^  was  made  that  by  tbetlme  ■ 
Helen   Keller   was   twenty   years    of 
age  she  was  ready  to  go  to  college 
with  girls  only  two  years  her  Junior, 
in  full  possession  of  all     their  five 
senses. 

Graduated  From  Radcliffe. 
Miss  Keller  entered  ^udcliffe  col- 
jlege,  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  of 
the  schools  for  women,  and  •viras 
graduated  In  1904  with  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  Her  curriculum 
was  identical  with  that  pursued  by 
regularly  enrolled  students,  but  she 
could  not,  of  course,  absorb  learning 
thru  the  same  processes.  Night  and 
day  she  had  always  with  her  at  her 
side,  Miss  Anne  Sullivan,  who.  In 
1905,  the  year  following  Miss  Keller's 
graduation,  became  Mrs.  John  'Albert 
Macy. 

Publication  of  Miss  Keller's  "story" 
1b  1S02  won  her  immediate  national 
faiiie.  After  leaving  Radcliffe  sho 
continued  writing  and  studying  and 
produced  a  number  of  essays  and 
articles  of  the  widest  interest. 

Amidst  her  popularity  and  promi- 
nence. Miss  Keller  has  never  forgot- 
ten thousands  of  less  talented  folk, 
afflicted  with  blindness  and  deaf- 
ness, who  have  been  denied  her  ad- 
vantages. For  some  years  she  served 
as  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
commission  for  the  blind,  thru  exe- 
cutive appointment.  She  has  given 
generously  of  her  time  in  serving  on 
advisory  boards  of  numerous  institu- 
tions and  societies  for  the  blind  and 
the  deaf. 

To  Mrs.  Macy  was  added  another 
I  Invaluable  {tide  toward  Helen  Kel- 
jler's  progress,  in  the  person  of  Mr. 
0.  A.  White,  of  the  New  England  Con- 
servatory of  Music  at  Boston.  Miss 
Keller  had  never  entirely  mastered 
the  control  of  her  speech.  But  while 
she  was  yet  in  her_twentie3,  Mr. 
White  became  interested  in  the  girl 
and  taught  her  to  use  her  voice  effec- 
tively, in  conversation  and  on  the 
platform. 

Classed  With  Greatest. 
In  mature  womanhood,  Helen  Kel- 
ler's outlook  and  character  have 
broadened  with  the  years  and  she 
can  be  classed  today  with  Miss  Jane 
[Addaras.  Miss  Julia  Lathrop  and 
other  distinguished  American  women 
as  a  social  worker  and  moulder  of 
public  thot.  r 

Altho  she  has  never,  of  course 
been  able  to  overcome  complete  lacl 
of  vision.  Miss  Keller  has  probabl; 
"read"  more  deeply  and  extensivel: 
:  In  politics,  sociology  and  economics 
I  than  any  woman  of  her  age  in  thli 
country.  She  has  a  philosophy  anc 
an  individual  viewpoint  of  her  own 
with  a  driving  interest  In  political 
and  sociological  subjects. 


A  number  of  years  ago  Miss  Kellei^ 
was  accused,  iu  certain  quarters,  of 
havin?  become  a  "red  socialist"  but 
Fhe  laughs  at  Ibis  as  a  considerable 
exaggeration  She  might,  perhaps,  be 
called  a  "radical,"  in  the  true  mean- 
ing of  that  term,  used  in  no  invi- 
dious sense,  but  as  it  is  understood 
and  employed  more  frequently  abroad 
than  in  this  country. 

Miss  Keller  will  be  Interested  In 
and  pleased  with  Akron,  and  Akron 
will  take  note  of  her  presence.  She 
will  wish  to  know  about  every  im- 
portant industrial  and  social  activity 
of  the  city,  and  thru  the  wondtrful, 
^most  occult  powers  of  commiiiica- 
tJpn,  enjoyed  in  common  by  harself 
^Al  Mrs.  Macy,  these  two  eminent 
^^aen  will  leave  Akron  thoroiy  In- 
foSifed.  ,— ^' 

i)<Locvyx.b«.T  15*  iq%H' 


HEL£N  KELLER  TO  TALK 
\^<^  FOR  BUND  OF  NATION. 

The    economic    and    humane    necea-  i 
slty    for    placing    the    work     of    the 
American    Foundation    for    the    Bliqd . 
on    a    firm    basis    is    the    object    of   a, 
ration-wide     tour    by    Helen    Keller, 
famous    blind   woman   who    overcame 
the    handicaps   of  blindness,   deafness 
and    muteness    to    win    a    college    de- 
gree   of    Bachelor    of    Arts    with    the 
distinction,    "cum    laude."     Misa   Kel- 
ler       speaks       at       Syria       Mosque  ' 
Thursday    night     on     behalf    of     the 
foundation. 

Miss    Keller     was    rendered     blind,, 
deaf    and    mute    following   an    attack  i 
of    scarlet    fever    when    she    was       19 
months     old.      Painstaking    teacliing 
by  Mrs.  John  A.  Macy  extending  ov^ 
a    long    period    of    years    finall; 
suited  in  Miss  Keller  gainingiiffe  use 
ifif    her    \pcal    cords    and^f^eloping 

>naps       Jjjf^^^i\\n'if         ^he 

lacked. 


^ELEN  KELLER  TO 
BEffiRE  TOMORROW 


in' 


CWiclij^ng  an  engagement 
Youngstown  tonight.  Miss  Helen  Kel- 
ler will  arrive  in  Pittsburgh  tomorrow 
morning  for  a  two-day  stop  in  the  in- 
kere.st  of  the  American  Foundation  for 
^he  BlindL 

Toj^orr^W  afternoon  500  society 
women  of  Pittsburgh  will  take  tea 
with  her  at  the  Hotel  ScTienley  and  to- 
jtnorrow  night  Miss  Keller  will  broad- 


cast a  message  for  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  from  Station 
KDKA.  Mrs.  William  B.  Schiller  will 
present  Miss  Keller  at  the  tea. 

To  handle  the  crowd  Thursday  night 
in  Syria  Mosque,  Mrs.  Dorwin  J.  Don- 
nelly has  marshaled  70  ushers  whom 
she  will  personally  direct.  These 
ushers  are  recruited  from  the  -Tunior 
League  and  Girl  Scouts  of  Allegheny 
county.  In  addition  to  Mrs.  Donnelly 
the  following  will  represent  the  Junior 
League:  Miss  Katherine  Humphreys, 
Mrs.  William  H.  Nlmick,  Jr.,  Miss 
Margaret  B.  Wolfe,  Mrs.  J.  Knowle.s 
Woodwell,  Miss  Phyllis  Totten,  Mis.s 
Louise  Totten,  Miss  Dorothy  Rowe, 
Mrs.  EMward  A.  Pitcaim,  Mrs.  Hen- 
rietta N.  Jennings,  Miss  Eleanor  Kelly,  • 
Miss  Elizabeth  Rust,  Miss  Lela  Ed- 
wards, Miss  Anna  Childs,  Miss  Marj- 
Rowe,  Mrs.  Charles  N".  Snowden,  Mis.s 
Marion  Beeson,  Mrs.  Samuel  A.  Han- 
well,  Jr.,  Mrs.  G.  Harton  Singer,  Jr., 
and  Miss  Dorothy  Herron.  Capt. 
Charles  W.  Brown  is  general  chair- 
man of  the  committee  in  char^. 

CAPACITY  AUDIENCE 
IS  EXPECTED  TO  BEAR 
HELEN  KEUER  HERE 

Worker  for  BlindJffiilL Arrive 
Tomorrow  for  Address 
^  Thursday. 

Us    

Mi.ss  Helen  Keller,  nationally-known 
worker  for  the  blind,  will  address  ri 
ma.ss  meeting  in  Syria  Mo.sque  Thurs- 
day evening  in  behalf  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind.  The  ad- 
dress by  Miss  Keller,  who  became 
speechles.s,  blind  and  deaf  as  a  result 
of  scarlet  fever  in  her  infancy  and 
who  has  since  learned  to  talk,  will 
be  broadcast  by  local  radio  stations. 

Miss  Kejler  will  arrive  in  Pitts- 
burgh tomorrow  morning  from 
Young.stown.  In  the  afternoon  .she 
will  be  the  honor  guest  at  a  tea  in 
the  Hotel  Sclienlf;y  given  by  Mrs.  W. 
N.  Frew,  at  which  more  than  500  are 
expected.  | 

At  the  mass  meetinaindications  are 
that    Mis.s     Keller,  wjll     .speak    to    a 


packed  house.  To  handle  a  big  audi- 
ence a  corps  of  70  u.shers  has  been 
arranged  for  by  Mrs.  Dorwin  J.  Don- 
nelly, who  will  be  personally  in 
charge.  The  ushers  arc  members  of 
the  Junior  I^eague  and  the  Girl 
Scouts  of  Allegheny  county. 

In  addition  to  Mrs.  DonneHy  there 
will  be  Miss  Katherine  Humphreys, 
Mrs.  William  H.  Nimick,  Jr.,  Miss 
Margaret  B.  Wolfe,  Mrs.  J.  Knowles 
Woodwell,  Miss  Phyllis  Totten,  Mips 
Louise  Totten,  Miss  Dorothy  Rowe, 
Mrs,  Edward  A.  Pitcaim,  Mrs.  Hen- 
rietta N.  Jennings,  Miss  Eleanor 
Kelly,  Miss  Elizabeth  Rust,  Miss  Lela 
l->lwards.  Miss  Anna  Childs,  Miss 
Mary  Rowe,  Mrs.  Charles  N.  Snow- 
den. Miss  Marion  Bee.son,  Mrs.  Samuel 
A.  Hartwell,  Jr.,  Mrs.  G.  Barton  Sing- 
er, Jr.,  Miss  Dorothy  Herron  and  a 
force  of  50  Girl  Scouts.  ,111^ 


HELEN  KELLER,  Ji~ 
COiNG  HERE  JAN.  8-9 

Meeting     in      Memorial      Hall, 
Luncheon  and  Tea  Being  Ar- 
ranged for  Her  Stay  Here. 


Helen  Keller,  blind  and  deaf,  will! 
be  in  Columbus  Jan.  8  and  9  and' 
will  deliver  an  address  at  a  free  pub- 1 
lie  meeting  in  Memorial  Hall  the 
evening  of  Friday,  Jan.  9. 

Definite  word  of  her  coming  was 
received  here  yesterday  by  B.  G. 
Huntington  and  Mrs.  J.  G.  Battelle, 
under  whose  auspices  _Miiss  Keller 
will  appear  here.  She  is  coming  inl 
the  interest  of  the  Helen  Keller  fund 
for  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  Inc. 

Today  a  commitee  of  Columbus 
men  and  women  will  be  selected  by 
Mr.  Huntington  and  Mrs.  Battelle  to 
arrange  for  entertainment  of  Mise 
Keller  while  she  is  here.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  meeting  In  Memorial  Hall, 
a  luncheon  will  be  arranged  for  her, 
and  Mrs.  Battelle  plans  a  tea  in  her 
honor. 

Miss  Keller  will  be  accompanied  by 
Mrs.  Anne  Sullivan  Macy,  who  has 
been  with  her  since  Miss  Keller's 
childhood,  first  as  Instructor  and 
then  as  companion.  It  was  due  to 
Mrs.  Macy's  efforts  that  Miss  Keller 
was  enabled  to  break  through  the 
barrier  imposed  by  her  triple  mis- 
fortune of  being  blind,  deaf  and 
mute.  Miss  Keller  .  was  graduated 
from  Radcliffe  College  In  1904  and 
speaks  several  languages — French 
and  ^erman  bettngSSJuAJg^xsIiSlL^  • 


'lA/^^lwuv-vuqC'Coyv  ,  Dfcla.v\^a>-r.e,    J*(eW5. 
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Helen  Keller's  Birthplace  Preserved  as  Shrine 


The  birthplace  of  Helen  Keller,  at  Tuscumbia,  Ala.,  is  to  be  preserved  by  those  who  regard  it  as  a  shrin« 
It  was  here  that  Miss  Keller  (inset),  bjind,  deaf  and  dumb  from  early  childhood,  was  given  the  first  trainin 
^hat  made  her  one  of  the  world's  greafelT^ffcmen,  a  public  .speaker  ar.d  author  of  many  books. 


Pu-t:i:6lov<^'ra^,  Pa^.,  Tost. 
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Resulf/ Obtained  for  Benefit 
of  Blind  Foundation  De- 
clared Satisfactory. 


.  Helen  Keller  spoke  to  a  largB  audi- 
ence In  Syria  Mosque  last  evening  in 
'the  interest  of  the'  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  BUndand^sults  of  the 
mass  meetins,^*fHBSfics  to  Dr,  Ed- 
ward B.  Russell  of  New  York,  who 
had  charg-e  of  the  subscriptions,  were 
"tremendously  successfuL" 

The  appearance  of  Miss  Keller  on 
the  platform,  which  was  preceded  by 
an  address  by  her  lifelong  teacher, 
Mrs.  Anne  Sullivan  Macy,  prompted  a 
prolonged  and  enthusiastic  demonstra- 
tion by  the  entire  audience,  which 
stood  as  the  blind  and  deaf  woman, 
who  overcame  muteness,  rose  to  speak. 

Reading,  with  her  finger  on  Mrs. 
Macy's  lips,  the  words  spoken.  Miss 
Keller  repeated  her  teacher's  words 
and  explained  how  she  learned  to  utter 
sounds  in  speech  which  she  had  never 
heard. 

The  campaign,  entered  into  by  MLss 
Keller  and  her  teacher,  had  for  its 
pxirpose  the  raising  of  a  ftind  to  buy 
books  and  other  things  necessary  for 
the  education  of  the  blind  throughout 
the  country. 

Caiarles  W.  Brown,  chairman  of  the 
Pittsburgh  committee,  introduced  the 
speakers.  Many  prominent  people  of 
the  city  are  included  in  the  liat  of 
committee  heads. 

Yesterday  afternoon  Miss  Keller  was 
guest  at  a  public  demonstration  of  the 
•work  being  accomplished  at  the  West- 
em  Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind. 
J.  H.  Hammond  and  L.  H-  Plummer, 
members  of  the  board  of  corporators 
of  the  school,  directed  the  meeting. 
Misa  Keller  spoke  and  Colonel  J 
SchooSK^ker  gave  a  short 


Helen  Keller,  Guest   ^ 
At  Tea  Party,  Talks' 
To  Society  Matrons 


Reads  Lips  of  Women 

By  Using  Tips  of 

Fincrers. 


TO  APPEAR  AT 

MASS  MEETING 


Helen  Keller,  noted  writer  who  is  , 
blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  saw.  heard  and 
sroke  yesterday  afternoon  as  she  ap- 
peared nnd  itddressed  two  score  of  j 
IMttsburqrh  society  women,  headed  by  | 
Mrs.  William  N.  Frew,  in  the  Shenley  ] 
Hotel. 

Mi.ss  Keller  saw  and  heard  through 
her  finger  tips.  When  she  spoke,  .she 
u.sed  hei-  voice,  controlling  it  not  by 
sound  beating  on  her  ear,  as  mn.«rt  mon 
mecbanically  do,  but  controlling  it  by 
the  vibration  and  ring  in  her  throat, ' 
■wliich  she  senses. 

WORKING  FOR  FIJNI). 

From  the  .studio  of  The  Pit^bnrgh 
Post,  KDKA  Westinghou.se  ra/io  sta- 
tion, .she  til  Iked  briefly  again  last  night, 
telling  how  she  overcame  her  limita- 
tions. She  also  pleaded  for  assi.stance 
to  the  blind  all  over  the  world,  that  j 
they  might  do  the  .same. 

Along  with  Miss  Anne  Sullivan 
Macy,  her  teacher  since  she  was  6 
years  old;  Miss  Pauline  Thompson, 
her  secretary,  and  Dr.  E.  B.  Rus.sell, 
financial  secretary  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Mi.s.s  Keller 
appeared  yesterday  at  a  tea  given  by 
the  Pittsburgh  women  as  a  preliminary 
to  a  mass  meeting,  scheduled  tonight 
in  Syria  Mosque. 

,  The  writer  and  her  party  are  work- 
ing  for   a    $2,000,000    fund,    to    be    the  i 
Helen    Keller   fund,    which    will    assist  | 
needy  blind  of  America. 


Although  born  normally.  Miss  Keller 
lost  the  three  sen.ses  when  she  was 
19  months  old.  At  the  age  of  6,  Miss 
Macy  explained,  the  teacher  visited 
her,  and  after  patient  work  with  the 
child,  finally  "broke  down  the  ramparts 
and  made  a  duU  unseeing  mind  into  a 
radiant,  brillia|it  one." 

After  telliiy  of  the  trials  they  met 
and  the  vict^ies  they  gained  over  the 
dead  senSiS;  Miss  Macy  explained  that 
Miss  Keller  got  her  bachelor  of  arts 
de.gree  from  Harvard  University  with 
honors,  after  spending  the  customary 
four  years. 

READS  WITH  FINGERS. 

Many  Pittsburgh  women  met  the 
spoke  to  her  through  her  companions, 
writer,  and  spoke  to  her  through  her 
companions,  or  by  Miss  Keller,  read- 
ing their  lips  with  her  fingers. 

To  one  whom  she  met,  "the  writer 
said: 

"You    are    25    years   old."      She    was  | 
just  a  few  months  off  it  developed. 

And  the  woman,  so  handicapped,  is 
an  optimist.  She  .said  she  didn't  think 
the  world  was  wicked,  or  criminal. 

"I  am  amazed  to  find  so  much  good-  i 
ness  in  it. 

The  music,  which  an  orchestra  fur- 
nished, caused  her  to  sway  rhythmi- 
cally.    She  felt  its  vibration. 

Miss  Keller's  tour  in  the  interest  of 
the  foundation  will  take  her  into  75 
cities. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  the  tea, 
in  addition  to  Mrs.  Frew,  included  Mrs. 
Maitland  Alexander,  Mrs.  Daniel  M. 
Clemson,  Mrs.  Dorwin  Donnelly  Mrs! 
F.  C.  Irish,  Mrs.  Alexander  Laughlin, 
Mrs.  Richard  B.  Mellon,  Mrs.  Hen? 
Rea,  Mrs.  W.  Edgar  Reed, 

liam    B.    Schiller      ii  1    Mgj     |  | 

Wright.  '   ™ 


Blind  Woman  Honor  Guest  at  Tea 


I 


^liss  Helen  Keller,  American  .writer,  who  sees,  hea.rs,  and  most  often  "talks"  through  her  finger  tips 
although  she  has  developed  the  use  of  her  voice  to  some  extent,  was  th-S  honor  ?uest  at  a  tea  giveli  in 
"1"  Schenley  Hotel  yesterday  afternoon  by  a  group  of  Pittsburgh  society  women. 

Sitting,  left  to  right,  are:  Miss  Pauline  Thompson,  secretary  to  the  writer;  Miss  Anne  Sullivan  Macy 
unu  educated  Miss  Keller  from  infancy;  Miss  Helen  Keller  and  Mrs.  W.  N.  Frew,  chairman  of  the  tea 
committee. 

Standing,  left  to  right:  Mrs.  'Edgar  Reed,  Mrs.  William  Frew,  Mrs.  W.  B.  Schiller  Mrs  F  C  Irish 
ana  Mrs.  Richard  B.  Mellon 
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Helen  Keller* s  Birthplace  Preserved  as  Shrine 


The  birthplace  of  Helen  Keller,  at  Tuscumbia,  Ala.,  is  to  be  preserved  .by  those  who  regard  it  as  ashrinc 
It  was  here  that  Miss  Keller  (inset),  .blind,  deaf  and  dumb  from  early  childhood,  was  given  the  first  train- 
ing that  made  her  one  of  the  world's  greatest  woman,  a  public  speaker  and    author    of    many    books. 
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^VHAT  SUFFERING  HAS 
TAUGHT  HELEN  KELLER 

Wli  Accident  Victim  of  the  Beauty 
6{  Life  Bravely  Lived 

Helen  Keller,  America's  famous  deaf 
and  bUail  pioneer,  leeirned  recently  of 
the  accident  that  had  befallen  13-year- 
old  Fanny  Loptman  of  Brooklyn,  N.  T., 
crlppUngr  the  child  for  life.  Knowing 
something  of  the  bitterness  before  the 
young  girl,  Miss  Keller  was  moved  to 
write  her  In  this  vein: 

"I  have  Just  read  In  the  newspaper 
about  your  accident,  and  I  feel  I  simply 
must  write  to  you.  I  am  very,  very 
sorry.  My  heart  Is  full  of  sympathy 
and  love  for  the  dear,  brave  little 
girl    who    Is    bearing    everj^hlng    with 

such  sweetness  and  courage. 

"All  my  life  I  have  had  unusual  ob- 
stacles to  overcome,  and  In  spite  of 
them  I  have  found  life  beautiful.  I 
have  been  able  to  do  something  for  my- 
self and  others.  Tou,  too,  dear  Fanny, 
will  learn  to  find  beauty  and  happiness 
In  the  world.  Orlef  and  pain  are  but 
the  soU  from  which  springs  the  lovely 
plant,  unselfishness.  Be  gentle  and 
learn  how  to  suffer. 

"When  one  suffers  patiently  one  suf- 
fers less.  I  am  very  much  older  than 
you,  and  many  of  the  secrets  of  life 
which  you  will  only  learn  little  by  lit- 
tle have  been  rev*>j.led  to  me.  Believe 
me,  dear,  the  future  is  shaped  out  of 
the  past.  Whatever  you  can  do  to  live 
bravely  without  Impatience,  and  with- 
out complaining,  wlU  help  you  to  live 
some  future  day  in  Joyful  contentment 

"When  trouble  first  comes  we  do  not 
know  what  to  do  with  it.  We  are  be- 
wildered; but  after  a  little  while  we 
learn  our  new  part — the  thing  we  can 
do  best — and  we  take  up  the  task  God 
puts  in  our  hands  with  a  smile  In  our 
hearts. 

"I  am  sending  you  the  story  of  my 
life  because  I  hope  It  may  encourage 
you.  Tou  will  see  that  even  deafness 
and  blindness  are  obstacles  that  can  be 
overcom*." — From  th«  Christian  Cen- 
tury. ■       
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MISS  KELLER  TO  SPEAK 

KMvaiiifuis  .\ccept  Invitation  to  Hear 
1/       Xoted   Blind   Lectiu-er 

Kiwanis  Club  members  will  accept 
an  invitation  to  attend  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  forum  meeting  Jan.  6, 
at  which  Miss  Helen  Keller,  ■s\adely 
known  blind  woman,-  will  speak  in 
behalf  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind. 


.^l^lfllri^^^   ^3,    1^^^.  T3^.^^bi.-r  30.   1^%H-. 


HELEN  KELLEfi  ^ 
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Will  Speak  in  Behalf  of  Foun- 
dation for  Blind;  To  Aid 
Handicapped. 


Miss  Helen  Keller,  who  tri- 
umphed over  a  triple  handicap  of 
being  blind,  deaf  .  and  without 
power  of  speech,  and  was  graduat- 
ed from  Radcllffe  College,  whose 
example  has  been  an  Inspiration  to 
thousands  of  persons  in  a  like  pre- 
dicament, will  come  to  Detroit  for 
three  days,  froYn  Jan.  19  to  21,  to 
speak    in    behalf    of    the    American' 

Foundation    for   the   Blind. 

Miss  Keller  already  has  accepted 
an  invitation  to  attend  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Junior  League,  chief 
agent  of  relief  for  Detroit's  han- 
dicapped through  its  work  at  New- 
berry House.  On  the  last  day  of 
her  stay  she  will  speak  at  Orches- 
tra Hall,  and  tell  how  she  over- 
came the  barriers  which  prevented 
her  from  speaking  and  hearing, 
and  how  she  developed  a  sense  of 
touch  and  Intuition  which  has 
taken    the   place   of   sight. 

Charles  B.  Warren  will  be  chair- 
man of  the  general  committee  which 
will  arrange  for  her  entertainment, 
and  Mrs.  Henry  'B.  Joy  will  head 
the   women's   committee.^ 

Mies  Keller's  visit  to'  Detroit  is 
part  of  a  tour  of  50  of  the  largest 
cities  of  the  United  States,  to  tell 
of  the  work  of  the  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind  among  the 
|80,000  blind  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren of  the  country.  This  organi- 
zation is  standardizing  education 
among  the  blind,  finding  new  fields 
of  employment,  fitting  teachers,  and 
studying  meajis  to  prevent  blind- 
ness. 

On  her  toar.  Miss  Keller  will  be 
accompanied  by  Mrs.  Anne  Sullivan 
Macy,  her  teacher  in  childhood  and 
'-'•.■Off  hAT  companion. 


HELEN  KELLER  JSKS 

'oppoBiimES,  Kor 
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Life  of  Girl  Marvel  of  Age  Dedi- 
cated to  Advancement  of 
,         Mission  for  Those  Sim- 
'  ilarly  Afflicted. 


IHERE  NEXT  MONTH 


Miss  Helen  Keller,  one  of  the  mar- 
vels   of    the    age,    because      of      her 
triumph    in    overcoming    the    handi- 
caps which  accrue  to  those  who  are 
deaf  and  sightless  from  infancy  and 
who   is  coming   to   Columbus,    Jan    8 
and   9,   is  working  for  the  advance- 
ment of  a  mission  to  which  she  has 
dedicated  her  life,  that  of  providing 
I  adequate   opportunity   to    those   sim- 
j  ilarly  afflicted  in  all  parts  of  Amer- 
lica. 

'  Miss  Keller  is  on  a  tour  of  60 
cities  of  the  United  States,  making 
an  appeal  for  the  deaf,  the  sightless 
and  the  mute,  In  behalf  of  the  Amer- 
ican Foundation  for  the  Blind,  an 
organization  which  has  for  its  prl- 
maiy  purpose  the  correlation  of  ef- 
jfort  of  agencies  interested  in  per- 
sons thus  afflicted.  The  institution 
does  not  inteifero  with  the  work  of 
established  agencies.  It  aids  them, 
where  aid  is  most  needed,  no  Mat- 
ter in  what  part  of  the  country  they 
are   located. 

The    organization    was    founded    in 
Vinton,    la.,    in    1917,    by    the    Ameri- 
'can   Association    of   Workers    for    the 
■Blind,    but    its   activities   did    not   be- 
gin   on    a    nation-wide      scale      until 
1921.      It    is   not   a   ciiarity    organiza- 
tion.     It   takes   the   position   that   the 
blind  do    not    need   charity,   but   that 
they     .sliould      liave     justice — oppor- 
tunity, the  same  as  otiier  childr«»n  — 
jspeciullzed   to   fit   their  needs. 
[     Miss  Keller  will  be  entertained   at 
tea   and   reception,   to   be    given   Jan. 
8  by  Mrs.  J.  G.  Battelle  at  which  she 
IwUl     be     Introduced     in     Columbus. 
Other    functions   are   fiBgg^g4j,^jJu,lJ8 


rhe  following  evening  she 
wjll  api.fear  at  Memorial  Hall.  Ad- 
mission will  'ue  by  invitation. 

Two  committees,  one  composed  of 
men,  the  other  of  women,  have  been 
selected.  B.  Gwynne  Huntington  is 
jhi.irman  of  ohe,  Mrs.  Battelle  of  the 

other. 

Mr.      Huntington's      committee 
comrosed   of  Fred   W.  Atcherson,   H. 
K.  Barthman,   S.  P.  Bush,  llev.  B.  F. 
Chauncey,     M.     S.     Connors,     Foster 
Copeland,  Dr.  Andre  Crotli,  Governor 
Dona  hoy.    Charles    F".    Fischer,    J.     H. 
Frantz,  Fred  W.  Freeman.  Dr.  Charles 
S.   Hamilton,   James   L.   Hamill.   R^ev. 
W.  C.   Hartinger,   Bishop  J.  J.  Hart-, 
ley,  F.   R-  Huntington,   R.  H.  Jeffrey, 
John  W.  Kaufman,  Simon  I.,azarus,  J. 
F-rank    Lumb,    L.    P.    McCullough,    f5. 
\V.    Marr,    Walter    H.    Martin,    F.    A.' 
Miller    Bdwar     R.  Neil,  General  Ed- 
ward Orton.  jr.,  Rev.  S.  S.  Palmer,  H 
H.     Price.     Bishop     Theodore     Irving 
Reese.  F.   O.   Schoedinger,  Robert    H. 
Schryver,    Judge    Daniel    H.    Sowers, 
Frank  I--   Stein,   Samuel  N.  Summer 
Rabbi    Jacob     Tarshish.     Dr.    W.      O. 
Thompson,  Mayor  Thomas,  W.  L.  v  an 
Sickle,     Dr.     A.    L.    Wallick,    M.    W. 
Westlake,    Alfred    L.   Wlllson   and   H 
P.  Wolfe.  .^,     ^, 

Those  who  will  serve  with  Mra. 
Battelle  include  Mrs.  James  F.  Bald 
win  Miss  Caroline  Breyfogle.  Mrs.  J., 
J  Coons.  Mrs.  Foster  Copeland,  Mrs. 
Earle  C.  Derby,  Mrs.  Rolland  Ed- 
monds. Mrs.  Charles  E.  Firestone. 
Mrs  Joseph  H.  Frantz,  Mrs.  John  K. 
Qobey,  Mr.s.  B.  Gwynne  Huntington, 
Mrs  Theodore  S.  Huntington,  Mr^. 
John  J.  Lent..,  Mrs.  Sinclair  B.  Nac'i, 
Mrs  E.  M.  Poston,  Mrs.  Lloyd  A. 
Plxley  Mrs.  Fred  C.  Rector,  Mra.| 
Truitt  B.  Seilfrs.  Mrs.  K.  Nelson  Rose.| 
Mrs  Harrv  "^  Ruukle,  Mrs.  Charles 
P  W  McClure,  Mrs.  Arthur  I.  Vorys, 
Mrs  Alfred  L.  Wlllson.  Mr.s.  William 
O.    Thompson    and     Mrs.     Henry    C. 

In  her  address.  Miss  Keller  will 
tell  the  amazing  story  of  how  she 
broke  through  the  barrier  of  blmd- 
ness,  deafness  and  silence,  which 
seemed  fated  to  cut  her  off  from  the 
world  forever.  The  first  rift  In  the 
darkness  came,  she  says,  when  Miss 
\nne  Sullivan,  now  Mrs.  Anne  Sulli- 
van Macy,  her  teacher,  held  her  hand 
under  a  stream  of  water,  and  over 
and  over  spelt  into  her  other  hand 
the  letter-s,  "W-A-T-E-H." 

"I  stood  there,"  Miss  Keller  says, 
"my  whole  attention  tixed  upon  the 
movements  of  her  flngurs.  Suddenly 
I  felt  a  mystic  consciousness  as  of 
something  forgotten,  a  thrill  of  re- 
turning thought;  and  somehow  the 
mystery  of  lang-uage  was  revealed  to 
me.  I  knew  then  what  "W-A-T-K-R" 
means,  a  wonderful,  cool  something 
that  was  flowing  over  my  ha^.  That ! 
living  word  awakened  my  8©9!,  89^^ 
i|t  light,  hope,  .loy — set  it  free." 

Miss  Keller  will  give  an  acco\mt  of 
tihe  workings  of  the  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind,  in  behalf  of 
Vvhich  she  is  no^y  devoting  the  beat 
l^art  of  her  life.  She  will  be  accom- 
panied by  Mrs.  Macy,  her  teacher, 
snd  they  will  also  give  a  denu»nsti"a- 
t'jon   of  how    the   work    of    education 


was  carried  on  in  Its  most  difficult 
stages,  at  the  time  when  Miss  Keler 
was  surrounded  by  utter  darkness, 
knowing  nothing  of  language,  sound 
oil  objects.  An  illustalive  film  will 
also  be  sho\ 


_  I 
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School  Children  To  ^ 

M^et  And  Hear  Noted 
^  Blind_ Author  On  Visit 


HELEN  KELLER    / 


r  Children  of  both  the  public  and 
parochial  schools  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  meet  and  hear  Miss 
Helen  Keller  in  two  meetings  ar- 
ranged for  them  Saturday  morn- 
ing at  Memorial  hall.  Miss  Keller 
who  has  accomplished  the  prenom- 
^nal  feat  of  learning  to  speak, 
write  and  read  in  several  languages 
although  she  was  bom  mute, 
blind  and  deaf,  will  speak  to  boys 
and  girls  of  the  fourth  to  eighth 
grades  Saturday  morning  at  9 
o'clock  and  to  high  school  students 
at  10  o'clock.  Motion  pictures  of 
her  life  and  how  her  teacher,  Mrs. 
Anne  Sullivan  Macy,  taught  her  to 
speak  and'  read  in  reveral  lan- 
guages, will  be  shown  at  both 
hours.  Mrs.  Macy  will  accompany 
Miss  Keller  to  Dayton. 

No  admission  will  be  charged  to 
the  children'.s  meetings  but  each 
child  is  asked  to  contx-ibute  any 
sum  fi-om  one  penny  up  to  the 
American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  thi'ough  which  an  endow- 
ment fund  to  be  used  for  the  edu- 
cation of  other  blind  persons  is  be- 
ing sought  by  Miss  Keller.  This 
money  will  be  used  by  the  Founda- 
tion for  the  purchase  of  a  Bible 
in  Braille  type  to  be  kept  at  the 
library  for  the  use  of  the  blind  of 
Dayton. 

Miss  Keller  wlil  speak  at  a  large 
meeting  Monday  night  at  8  o'clock 
at  the  Victory  theater  and  she  \\all 
be  the  guest  of  honor  at  a  tea 
given  Saturday  afternoon  at  the 
Hotel  Miami  and  at  a  luncheon 
Monday.  Mrs.  S.  S.  King  will  also 
entertain  a  few  friends  informally 
at  tea  for  Miss  Keller  Sunday 
afternoon  at  her,  Onkwood  resi- 
dence, ''Shadowbrook."  -^ 


yiND^ SCHOLAR  TO  T.iLK— 

The  next  "meeting  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  forvim  will  be  held  at 
the  Hotel  Gibson  on  January  6,  with 
Helen  Keller,  noted  blind  writer  and 
lecturer,  as  the  speaker.  She  will 
apraar  under  the  auspices  if  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  tor  the  Blind,  and 

many  Cincinnati  civio   orgar^izations 
will  take  part  in  the  meeting. 


J 


THE  VOLTA  REVIEW 


JANUARY,  1925 


ADDRESS  OF  MISS  HELEN  KELLER. 

It  is  delightful  to  meet  with  you  this  morning.  Your  kind  welcome  makes 
my  "patch  of  blue,"  among  the  shadows  of  triple  limitations,  wide  and  beauti- 
i  ful.  It  seems  to  fill  all  the  world  with  brightness.  As  I  stand  here  in  the  sun- 
shine of  your  friendship,  it  is  hard  to  realize  that  there  are  any  dark  corners 
anywhere,  and  serious  problems  requiring  consideration.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  there  can't  be  anything  wrong  with  the  world  ;  and  the  little  talk  I  had  in 
mind  for  you  seems  a  bit  out  of  order.  I  have  been  listening  in  over  the  radio 
to  the  speeches  of  the  Democratic  Convention.  I  felt  rather  depressed  by  their 
utter  lack  of  vision  and  constructive  thought.  It  occurred  to  me  that  you,  too, 
might  be  feeling  "down  in  the  mouth"  about  the  political  situation.  So  I 
thought  I  would  pass  on  some  of  the  thoughts  that  have  come  to  me. 

Every  age  has  had  its  Jeremiahs.  They  always  say  the  same  thing ;  man- 
kind is  on  the  Disaster  Express,  and  will  not  stop  on  this  side  of  Calamity  Sta- 
tion. According  to  them  there  is  no  possible  way  of  stopping  the  train.  But 
the  youth  of  the  world  knows  that  there  is  a  parallel  track  which  will  take  us 
past  the  danger  point.  Youth  laughs  and  sings,  and  is  not  afraid.  There  has 
never  been  a  crisis  in  history  when  a  cloud  of  pessimists  has  not  arisen  pre- 
dicting the  end  of  the  world.  That  the  world  is  still  going  strong  is  evident,  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  will  continue  to  exist  for  some  time  to  come.  So 
I  say  to  those  who  find  the  thorn  and  overlook  the  rose : 

Lift  up  your  hearts,  you  people  of  melancholy  looks !  The  world  is  topsy- 
turvy just  now. 

''The  dog  is  in  the  pantry, 

The  baby  is  in  the  lake, 

The  cat  is  in  the  cream, 

The  cow  is  in  the  hammock." 

But  I  say  it  is  up  to  us  to  get  them  out.  If  the  old  order  is  passing  away, 
a  new  order  is  beginning,  and  sensible  people  have  a  well-founded  hope  that  the 
change  is  going  to  be  better  for  more  of  the  people. 

Lift  up  your  hearts,  you  who  are  discouraged!  Humanity  is  badly  patched, 
no  doubt;  but  it  is  made  of  a  lasting  material — of  life  and  love  and  dreams. 

Lift  up  your  hearts,  you  who  see  only  the  thunder-cloud,  and  not  the  rain- 
bow that  is  coming  into  view !  What  if  humanity  does  go  on  a  rampage  now 
and  then?  Why  sit  and  weep?  Rejoice,  rather,  that  man  can  discard  shams 
and  outgrown  institutions.  Governments  may  crumble  and  vanish  away ;  but 
men  live ! 

Lift  up  your  hearts,  O  you  of  little  faith!  Love  will  give  us  vision.  The 
power  of  love  will  make  all  men  brothers.  Already  a  new  day  is  emerging  out 
of  the  dark  and  the  turmoil.  Resistless  as  the  will  of  God  it  comes,  awakening 
in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  people  nobler  ideals  and  more  unselfish  aims. 

Lift  up  your  hearts,  so  shall  the  world  be  lifted  up!  Life  is  great.  Its 
trials  and  its  triumphs  are  all  romance  if  we  will  have  it  so.  As  we  think,  so 
we  are.  As  we  believe,  so  it  shall  happen  to  us.  We  shall  build  houses  and 
inhabit  them ;  we  shall  plant  vineyards  and  eat  the  fruit  of  them ;  we  shall  not 
I  hurt  nor  destroy  in  all  the  holy  Mountain  of  the  Lord ;  for  the  earth  shall  be 
full  of  the  knowledge  of  God,  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea.  Lift  up  your  hearts, 
then,  and  be  glad  that  the  Age  of  Fulfillment  approacheth. 


//eien  Keller  to  Speak  in  Blodmfield 

Woman's  Club   Presopts   Blind  and  Deaf  Lectured 


Helen  Keller  "hearing"  the  ntws  of  the  day  by  touching  the  lips  of  her 
teacher  and  constant  companion,  Mrs.  Anne  Sullivan  Macy. 


The  Woman's  Club  of  Bloomfleld 
will  have  the  distinction  and  pleasure 
of  presenting  Miss  Helen  Keller  to 
its  members  and  friends  at  8.30  P.  M. 
next  Friday  in  the  auditorium  of  the 
High  School  on  Broad  street,  Bloom- 
field.  Arrangements  for  her  appear- 
"Tlmiliii  II I  been  made  through  the 
n  iiiiTiTTrit'"T'iiinf|fl''""    for    thejiBlind. 


Miss  Keller,  who  has  been  deaf  and 
blind  since  the  age  of  19  months 
due  to  an  Illness,  will  be  accompanied 
by  Mrs.  Anne  Sullivan  Macy,  her 
teacher  and  constant  companion. 
The  meeting  is  open  to  the  public, 
the  admission  tickets  now  being  dis- 
tributed. 

Mrs.  H.  H.  Phillips,  chairman  of  the 
department  of  education,  has  planned 
fpr     the    club's     regular     meeting     in 


Community  House  at  3  P.  M.  Friday. 
The  speaker  will  be  Miss  Louise  Con- 
nolly of  the  Newark  Public  Library, 
who  will  present  the  subject,  "Visual 
Education.'  This  department  is  spon- 
I  soring  the  production  of  "The  Chron- 
icles of  America"  in  the  public 
schools  of  Bloomfleld.  The  next  films 
to  be  shown  to  adults  are  "Alexarider 
Hamilton"  and  "Frontier  "Wolhen," 
January   18.  _^ 


Miss  Helen  Keller  To  Be  En- 
tertained at  Luncheon 

A  thousand  persons  will  attend 
nhe  luncheon  In  honor  of  Miss  Helen 
Keller,  blind-deaf  author  and  social 
worker,  at  the  Gibson  Hotel,  Tuesday 
noon,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  forum,  reser- 
vations received  by  McLean  Romelin. 
of  the  Chamber  of  Cotnmerce,  indi- 
cate. 

Miss  Keller,  on  her  arrival  in  Cin- 
cinnati, will  be  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Anne  Sullivan  Macy,  her  childhood 
teacher  and  companion. 

They  will  remain  in  Cincinnati 
two  days.  Rev.  Frank  H.  Nelson, 
chairman  of  the  commltitee  in  charg- 
01'  her  visit,  will  preside  at  a  mass 
meeting  In  Emery  Auditorium,  Wed- 
nesday night.  Miss  Keller  will  speak. 

Misa  Keller's  visit  is  in  the  Interest 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,    to    provide   <for    placing    the 

nd  in  Industry,  and  to  look  after 
tiydr  welfare  in  other  constructive 
wal 


[where  blindness  is  not  an  economic 
handicap. 

Coolidge   Honorarj-    Chairman 

In  accf>pting  the  honorary  national 
chairmanship  of  the  foundation, 
President  Coolidge  wrote: 

"With    the    most    sincere    regret' 
that  other  demands  upon  my  time 
will  make  it  impossible  for  nie  to 
give   any   very    u.seful   measure   of 
attention  to  it.s  duties.  I  am-  writ- 
ing to    thank    you    for    the    tender 
of  the  honorar>-  presidency  of  the 
American      Foundation      for      the 
Blind,    and    tn    notify    you   of    my 
acceptance.      In    doing    this    I    am 
■violating    a    general     rule,     for     I 
have  felt  that   I  ought   not   to  ac-, 
:  cept  such  positions  unless  I  could 
give  a  reasonable  measure  of  per- 
sonal   attention     to     their     duties 
However,    my   especial    concern    ir 
behalf  of  the  work   of  the  Ameri 
M;an     Foundation     for     the     Blinc 
Nnoves  me  to  wish  for  some^ 
!  crati^  with  it." 


^ 


^ 


(Helen  Keller 
.  Coming  Here 

ATi.-s  iifion  Kd,  r.  nationally 
known  blinci  woman,  is  expected  to 
arrive  here  -Ian.  22  to  epend  several 
daj-s  in  the  interest  of  the  blind.  An 
nouncemen^^JTlTs^CiellerR  coming 
Iwas  made  Saturday  by  .T.  Parish 
Lewis,  (general  chairman  of  arrange-* 
[ments. 

i  It  is  e.vpeoted  that  Miss  Keller  will 
give  an  address  while  here  in  which 
.she  will  tell  her  amazing  story  of 
how  she  broke  through  the  barrier 
jof  blindness,  deafness  and  silence. 

She    Woriis    for    Blind 

The  work  to  be  done  here  will  be 
in  the  intere;jt  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  of  N'ew 
York  city,  an  Institution  created  to 
assist  in  the  education  and  relief  of 

•the    blind,    to    which    Miss    Keller    is 
devoting  her  life. 
The     foundation     conducts     a     re- 

fsearch  into  the  field  of  education  and 
mdustry  as  it  affects  the  blind.  If 
is  standardizing  teaching  methods 
and  finding  new  outlets  in  business 


liOOO  GIVEN  ^ 
TO  AID  BUND 
AFTER  T^LK 

! 

I 

iPacked  Audience  at  Victory 

Listens     to     Helen 

Keller. 


HISTORY  OF  LIFE 

DETAILED  IN  PLEA 


Early  Struggles  For  Educa- 
tion Are  Recounted     ' 
by  Teacher  y 


4 

pied] 


More  than  $4000  in  pledges  and 
cash  was  obtained  Monday  night 
■n-'hen  Miss  Helen  Keller,  famous 
jl'lind  woman;  spoke  at  the  Victory 
theater  in  behalf  of  the  American 
Foundation    for    the    Blind. 

Urrthrnbtedly  the  lecrm«».«4wak- 
ened  more  interest  than  anything 
that  has  been  sponsored  in  Day- 
ton for  many  months.  For  more 
than  an  hour  before  the  program 
began,  hundreds  of  persons  waited 
at  the  theater,  unable  to  gain  ad- 
mission. 


Every  se&t  in  the  house  was 
taken,  standing  room  was  at  a  pre-^ 
roium  and  many  lined  the  stair- 
ways in  the  rear  of  the  theater 
hoping  at  least  to  get  a  glimpse  o^ 
Miss  Keller.  1 

The  speaker  touched  the  hearts 
of  all  who  heard  her.  Despite  the 
fact  that  she  could  neither  see  hen 
audience  nor  hear  the  applause 
vhich  greeted  every  sentence,  Miss 
Keller  felt  the  vibration  of  the 
auditors  and  bowed  repeatedly  in 
respon.se  to  the  reception.  ,, 

"I  am  glad  so  many  people  arff 
interested  in  the  cause  that  is  so 
I  near  my  heart,"  she  said.  "I  like 
to  think  that  you  are  here  because 
you  want  to  make  blind  people, 
happy.  You  have  seen  how  a  ray^ 
iof  light  dropped  from  another's 
hand  awoke  me  from  the  darknesafi 
of  life  to  the  joy  of  life."  -  ^ 

"I    was    dumb    and    now    I    caW 
I  apeak.    Friendship,  knowledge  and 
companionship    have    come    to    fill' 
my     days     with     happiness.      Oh! 
wonderful  the  way  that  leads  from 
darkness    and    loneliness    of    night 
|to  companionship  and  work." 
'     "We  are  all  bound  together;  our 
success  in  life  depends  on  our  mu- 
tual help.     The  blind  hold  up  their 
hands  to  you,  not  in  dumb  resigna- 
tion, but  in  determination  to  con- 
quer their  limitations.     Brave  men 
and   women   have   laid   their  very 
hearts  in  my  hands,  that  is  why  I 
can    know    joy    and    contentment, 
even    though    the   world    of    light, 
color  and  sight  are  against  me." 

"Will  you  not  help  the  blind  to 
find  work  and  independence?  Ser- 
vice and  sympathy  are  the  perfect 
duties.  They  create  and  distribute 
happiness  and  they  are  about  the 
best  things  any  of  us  can  do  in 
this  or  in  any  other  world." 

Preceding  Miss  Keller's  talk  a 
film  was  exhibited  which  depicted 
the  life  of  the  girl  fiom  infancy 
until  she  came  under  the  teaching 
of  Mrs.  Anna  Sullivan  Macy.  "Like 
a  wnd,  little  animal"  Helen  Keller 
roamed  about  the  hills  of  Alabama, 
Mrs.  Macy  said,  and  nothing  had 
been  done  to  discipline  the  child 
nor  to  try  to  correct  her  handicaps. 
This  condition  lasted  from  her 
19th  month  until  Mr.-.  Macy  was 
secured  from  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind  to  teach  the 
child.  The  task  undertaken  by  Mrs. 
Macy  was  great  and  difficult  for 
she  had  to  create  in  the  child  a 
world  of  sense,  tpuch  and  imagina- 
tion. 

Pi-imarily,  Mrs.  Macy  says,  she 
taught  the  little  girl  the  names 
of  things  by  taking  her  hand  and 
tracing  letters  in  the  air.  After 
unceasing  effort  the  alphabet  was 
accomplished  and  the  child  awak- 
ened to  the  fact  that  everything 
in  life  had  a  name.  Theretofore, 
Mrs.  Macy  declared,  she  had  little 
interest  in   any     object,    for    she 


would  clutch  at  her  doll  iov^  m^" 
™ent  and  then  throw  ^t  ^^'de' ^u^ 
knowing  what  it  was  nor  having 
'  nv  idea  of  its  purpose. 
"After  learning  that   there  were 
names,  Miss  Keller  seemed  to  un- 
Ersta^d   that   when  they   aid  not 
S^ke   signs,    other   persons    made 
Ihemselves   understood  by  mo^'lng 
iheir  mouths  aiid  she  too  wanted  to 
know  how  to  talk.    She  was  taught 
fo  put  her  fingers  to  the  throat 
nose  and  lips  and  then  to  imitate 
1he   vibration      and      finally    after 
n.onths  of  struggle  the  girl  spoke  i 
A  demonstration  of  this  method 
vras  given  by  the  teacher  and  Miss 
-"Keller,    the    latter    repeating    the! 
•words  of  Mrs.  Macy  who  also  inter- 
Tjreted  to  her  many  questions  asked 
by  the  audience.    Among  the  ques- 
tions   asked    were    what    w-as    her 
favorite    book     and     her    favorite 
quotation  from  it.     She   answered 
^•the    Bible"    and    the     best-liked 
quotation  was,  "Come  unto  Me  all 
,ye  that  labor  and  I  shall  give  thee 

'^Taught  to  read  by  the  Braille 
method.  Miss  Keller  now  speaks 
fluently  French,  German  and 
Italian  and  is  also  a  student  of 
l2L  and  Greek.  She  was  gradu- 
ated with  honors  from  Radclifte 
college,  being  the  only  blind  and 
deaf  person'in  the  world  to  receive 
a  college  degree.  All  of  the  ec- 
tures  of  professors  were  spelled 
into  her  hand  by  her  teacher,  Mrs. 

^In^'introducing  Mrs.  Macy' and 
Mi^s  Keller,  ex-Gox.  James  M.  Cox 
urged  generous  response  to  Miss 
Keller's  plea,  deploring  the  fact 
that  there  is  an  increase  in  adult 
blindness  and  the  lack  of  proper 
government  facilities  and  law  to 
provide  for  sightless  persons. 

Checks  for  the  fund  may  be  sent 
to  Russell  Tompert,  Winters  Na- 
tional bank,  local  treasurer  J 

Tuesday  morning  Miss  Keller  &W 
her  partv  left  for  Cincinnati  wher« 
she  will'  speak  also  in  behalf  o: 
tB»>^merican   FoundatioiL      ^*" 


Cvvy.ctw.w.a.'tu ,  0.>Po&'t-  ■• 

1000  HEAR  BUND 
MARVEL  TALK 

i/al 
SHE     AIDS     FUND     DRIVE  Ja^ru^a.^^   H ..  \^%S^ 


'Physical    Sense    Not     Real 
Without  Feeling' 


here  in  connection  with  a  nation 
wide  effort  to  raise  a  fund  of  abou' 
$2,000,000  to  enable  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  to  organize 
the  blind  and  help  them  become  more  , 
self-«upporting.  It  is  hoped  Cincin- 
nati may  contribute  about  $12,000. 

Miss  Keller,  who  spoke  at  the  Gib-' 
son  luncheon  Tuesday,  will  speak 
again  at  Emery  Auditorium  Wednes- 
day night. 

^'hlle  entirely  blind  and  deaf.  Miss 
Keller  has  leerned  to  speak  so  one 
can  understand  her  with  close  atten- 
tion. She  has  no  contact  with  the 
world  except  thru  the  sense  of  touch 
and  smell. 


l^^-ro  ut.  .   MloK-.>   J/e/VS- 


'Help- Others    Out  of  Dark- 
ness,' Is  Her  Plea 

Many  of  the  1000  or  more  men  I 
and  women  who  went  to  the  Gibson 
Hotel  luncheon  given  by  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  and  numerous 
luncheon  clubs  to  see  Miss  Helen 
Keller,  famous  blind  and  deaf  wo- 
man, went  away  feeling  they  were 
blinder  and  more  deaf  than  she. 
even  tho  thej'  did  not  suffer  from 
the  phjTsical  handicaps  which  have 
kept  her  surrounded  by  darkness 
and  silence  nearly  all  of  her  life. 

They  found  the  mere  physical 
powers  of  sight  and  hearing  mean 
nothing  unless  there  is  a  seeing  and 
hearing  brain  behind  them. 

"No  physical  sense  counts  unlessi 
there  is  feeling  and  thought  behind 
It,"  Miss  Keller  told  interviewei-s. 
"So  many  people  seem  deaf  and 
blind  to  reality.  They  are  so  buried 
In  their  materialistic  life.  They  are 
blind  to  the  flower.s  of  life." 
Tells  of  Hardsliips 

In    discussing    her    life-long    work 
to  help  the  other  blind  of  the  coun- 
try.   Miss    Keller    and    her    famous 
teacher,    Mrs.    Anne    Sullivan    Macy, 
spoke  briefly  of  the  great  difficulties 
which   had  to  be  overcome  in  train- 
ing   Miss    Kell«r    so    that    she    could 
have  communication  with  other  peo- 
ple.     Some   one   referred   to   her  ac-^ 
complishments.  in  spite  of  her  handi-j 
caps,     as     a     miracle     and     asked,  j 
"What  in   you  permitted  this   mira-, 
cle  of  development?"  I 

"The    aspiration    of    the    soul    and] 
that   inner  consciousne.ss   that  Hakes' 
the    place    of   eyes   and    ears."    Mies 
Keller   replied   qtiickly.     "When   one 
loses  one's  sight  one  then   discovers, 
a   light   more   wonderful    than       the| 
light  of  day.    That  is  a  miracle. 
Chance  for  Help 

"The  amazing  ,<?kill  most  blind  peo- 
ple acquire  in  working  is  another 
miracle.  If  people  who  see  will  only 
help  the  blind,  these  miracles  will 
multiply." 

Miss  Keller,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  I 
Macy   and    Miss    Polly    Thomson,    is| 


HELEN  KELLER 


Blind  Ask  Only  a  Chance,  She 
Declares;  She  Faces  Busy 


I 


/    Jhree  Days  Here. 


\ 


Miss  Helen  Keller,  the  world's 
bast  known  blind  woman,  will  have 
a  crowded  three  days  when  she 
comes  to  Detroit  Monday  Jan.  19,  to 
jklead  for  the  city's  tang-ible  sym- 
I>athy  for  the  work  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

So  far,  the  program  arranged  by 
Charles  B.  Warren,  chairman  of  the 
men's  committee,  and  Mrs.  Henry  B. 
Joy,  heading  the  women's  commit- 
tee, calls  for  a  noon  luncheon  at  the 
I>etroit  Athletic  Club,  a   tea  at  the 

Joy    home,    and    a    meeting    of    the' 
Junior   League,   in   addition    to   Miss 
Keller's  single  public  appearance  at 
Orchestra   Hall   the    last   evening   of 
ker  visit. 

HER  HOPES  AXD  AIMS. 

What  Miss  Keller  hopes   to  do  in 

Detroit   is  expressed   in   a  letter  re-l 
ceived  from  her  by  Mr.  Warren: 

The  Blind!  There  are  100,000 
In  America  Many  are  young, 
facing  life  with  their  handicap. 
The  agencies  in  work  for  the 
■blind,  with  friends  of  the  blind,  : 
have  undertaken  the  great  en- 
deavor of  nation-wide  service  for  ' 
the    blind. 

They  desire  to  bring  courage; 
to  offer  training;  to  assure  self- 
respect  and  self-support;  to  save 
for  the  country  a  great  economic 
asset  in  man  power;  to  gain  for 
the  blind  themselves  such  joy 
and  happiness  in  life  as  is  pos- 
sessed by   the   seeing. 


tThe  American  foundation,  about 
hich  I  am  going  to  tell  Detroit, 
rers  membership  and  the  op-  ^ 
)rtunity  to  help  in  this  pro- 
irram.  It  urges  such  membor- 
shlp  and  help  upon  every  man 
and  every  woman  who  is  in  the 
enjoyment  of  health,  home,  in- 
come  and  blessed  with  sight. 

The  head  of  the  foundation  is  Dr. 
Henry  Van  Dyke,  long  interested  in 
•the  work  since  his  pastorate  with 
the  Brick  Presbyterian  Church,  New 
Tork,  and  later  through  his?  work 
as  minister  to  The  Netherlands  and 
aa  a  member  of  the  Princeton  Uni- 
varsity  faculty. 

XlSJf  TO   GIVE   AID. 

Mr.  Warren  announced  today  the 
personnel  of  the  Detroit  men's  com- 
mittee arranging  for  Miss  Keller's 
visit: 

Frederick  M.  Alger,  Fred  G.  Aus- 
tin, John  Ballantyne,  William  T. 
Barbour,  Ralph  H.  Booth.  W.  O. 
Briggs,  L.  K.  Butler.  Fred  Butzel, 
Henry  M.  Campbell,  Roy  D.  Chapin, 
Frank  Cody,  W.  A.  Comstock,  P.  H. 
Deming.  Dwight  D.  Douglas,  F.  J. 
Fisher,  Edsel  B.  Ford.  Bishop 
Michael  J.  Gallagher,  L.  W.  Good- 
enough,  C.  M.  Higbie,  Charles  H. 
Hodges,  Henry  B.  Joy,  Richard  P. 
Joy.  Dwight  B.  Lee,  J.  R.  Lee,  Sid- 
ney T.  Miller,  W.  A.  C.  Miller.  Fred 
T.  Murphy,  Francis  C.  McMath. 
Truman  H.  Newberry,  Bishop  Her- 
man Page,  Jerome  H.  Remick,  John 
R.  Russel,  Murray  W.  Sales,  Wesson 
Seyburn,  James  T.  Shaw,  Allan  Shel. 
43en,  Mayor  John  W.  Smith.  Stephen 
T.  Stackpole,  E.  D.  Stair,  Hiram  H. 
^V^I^er  and  Cameron  B.  WatejjjjjtMV 


elen  Keller  Has 
High  Praise  ior 
Teaching  Methods 

Cincinnati  Instructors  of  Blind 
Receive  Aid  from 

Noted  Sightless  Woman 

in  Solving  Problems 

UlClI.N'iTl!,.     amiougli     unofficial, 
connection  with  the  teaching  of 
'iinaii      blind      •-■..!<      established 
!.iy    by    Miss    Haleu    Keller, 

,^htie"3  w;--:ian,  through  Miss 

I  lara  Gregory  Bridge,  of  the  Con- 
-  •  vatory  of  Music,  author  of!  a  text- 
ImhiI:  '■  -•  '■'•■•  students. 


lO  learned  of  the  success 
ui  the    youu;x    Cincinnati    musician, 
vho    snecia'i/os    in    teacliing   of   the 
r    whose    former    stu- 
dents,   are     now     heads     of     music 
'"fccfiools.    Miss    Keller    readily    con- 
sented to  an  interview.    Miss  Bridge 
■  asked  for  advice  concerning  a  num- 
ber  of   her    problems,    both    as    to 
teaching  methods  and  as  to  types  of 
text-book  which  give  greatest  help. 

High  praise  for  Cincinnati  because 
of  tJie  outstanding  nature  of  Ihe  edu- 
cational and  welfare  worW  for  the 
blind  done  liere.  v.as  voiced  Wcdnes-. 
day  by  Dr.  B.  F.  Russel,  representa- 
tive of  the  AmericanFotyylaUen  for 
the  Blind,  \vho_is  in  Charge  of  tiie 
subsc?T1TWOT?"T)eing  secured  to 
fiirther  the  foundation  work.  He 
praised  the  various  M'elfare  organi- 
zations and  very  definitely  the 
Times-Star  radio  fund  for  the  blind, 
the  idea  for  which  it  was  stated,  orig- 
inated  v.itli  the  foundation. 

Because  of  the  deep  interest  taken 
by  Cincinnati  iu  the  sight|ess,  a  gen- 
erous answer  is  expected  by  the 
committee  to  the  appeal  made  at  the 
Tuesday  luncheon,  at  the  tea  given 
by  Miss  Ruth  Harrison  in  the  after- 
noon and  to  be  again  made  by  Miss 
Keller  at  Emery  Auditorium  Wednes- 
day night.  It  is  expecied  that  the 
fun'cl  will  reach  between  $20,000  anil 
TJ2r..OO0.  the  quota  given  Cincinnati  in 
the  nation-wide  c.-mpaign. 

Except  for  the  short  interview  re- 
ferred to,  Miss  Keller,  Mrs.  Anne 
Sullivan  Macy  and  Mi^s  Polly 
Thompson,  third  in  hor  party,  rested 
Wednesday. 


'1 


HONOR    LUNCHEON 
OR  MISS   KELLER 


interest  in  the  formation  of 
iii^iK  classes  to  aid  blind  veterans 
0/  the  World  War  and  other  blind 
citizens  of  Toledo  has  been  awak- 
ened with  the  announcement  of  the 
coming  to  Toledo  of  iliss  Helen  Kel- 
ler,   the   internaJilonftJIy    known   l^HnH 

Braille  system  is  that  of  raised  type. 

Miss  Keller  will  be  the  guest  of 
honor  at  a  luncheon  Ih  the  Toledo 
Club  on  Monday  at  noon  and  on 
Tuesday  evening  she  will  give  a  lec- 
ture in  the  Auditorium. 

Blind  persons  of  Toledo  may  se- 
cure tickerts  by  calling  Mrs.  Gi-aco 
Jamison,  secretary  of  the  Toledo  So- 
ciety for  the  Blind,  Main  8136. 


Col-u.vwWvcS.O.,DusK^'to^ 
Ja,>vnA.gC-rv/   <T«    1^X5. 

MISS  KELLER 

EAGER  TO 

HELP  OTHER 

UNFORTUNATES 

Always  Happy  Except  When 

She  Feels  Weight  of  Sorrows  of 

\Jtorld,  She  Says- 

~ls   Entertained  at  Tea- 

-Will  Speak  at  Memorial 

Hall  Friday  Night. 

Unembittered  by  her  several  af- 
flictions, but  realizing  the  handicap 
under  which  persons  with  similar  af- 
flictions are  laboring.  Miss  Helen 
Keller,  blind  and  deaf  since  infancy 
and  unable  to  utter  a  word  until  sev- 
eral years  ago.  arrived  in  Columbus, 
Thursday,  on  her  gruelling  trip 
throughout  the  United  States  to  raise 
money  for  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blindr;;;-*^***— — ^1^ 

view  before  she  went  to  the  tea  in 
her  honor  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  John 
Gordon  Battelle,  662  East  Town 
street,  and  appeared  in  her  party 
clothes.  Her  rosy  ch'eeks,  her  wavy 
hair,  her  wide  blue  eyes  and  her 
smart  frock  of  green  brocaded  vel- 
vet, trimmed  in  brown  fur,  combined 
with  a  bright  smile  and  an  air  .of 
spontaneous  vivacity,  gave  no  hint  of 
the  tragic  tinge  of  her  life. 

"I  am  always  happy,"  she  admit- 
ted In  her  gruttural  but  understand- 
able voice,  cultivated  by  the  help  of 
her  constant  companion,  Mrs.  Anne 
Sullivan  Macy.  "Only  when  I  feel 
the  weight  of  the  sorrows  of  the 
iworld  upon  my  heart,"  she  added. 

^  WANTS   TO    HELP. 

And  then  the  conversation,  relayed 
to  Miss  Keller  by  a  lightning  touch 
system,  either  from  Mrs.  Macy's 
hands  or  from  her  lips,  turned  to 
Jier  beloved  blind  public,  which  she 
expects  to  help  find  itself  with  the 
$2,000,000  she  is  trying  to  raise  dur- 
ing her  two  months'  trip  to  all  the 
larger  cities  of  the  nation. 

"If  I  had  lacked  outside  help,  I 
would  have  been  left  in  the  dark, 
silent  imprisonment."  she  said. 
I'Through  my  teacher  I  have  learned 
feo  speak  and  to  read  the  speech  of 
Ithose  with  me.  If  that  could  be  ac- 
complished in  my  case,  what  cannot 
be  done  for  those  who  have  but  the 
single   affliction    of     blindness?     But 


...  Ill  ingri 

Specially    adapted    methods    must    d» 
pplied,  and  It  is  through  the  Amer- 
can    Foundation    that    we    can    •work 
lost  efficiently  to  that  end." 
LIKES  TO   FLY. 
When    asked    if   she    had   tried    the 
method  of  regaining  voice  and  hear- 
fcg   by   means    of     an    airplane    ride. 
Miss  Keller  excitedly   explained  that 
Jhe    had    flown   twice,    once   in    Cali- 
iornia   and   once  in   Texas,   and   that 
$he    was   ready     to   go     again.      The 
Rights  made  no  impression  upon  her 
^ocal   or   auditory     senses,   but     ab-J 
normally    sensitive   as   she   is   to    the 
elightest    touch,    or    to    the    slightest 
change    of   atmosphere,    she   found    aj 
\>ig   thrill   In    the    swish    of   the    cur- 
rents   of   air  and    in    the   feel   of   thej 
fifferent    types   of     atmo.qphere     be-! 
ween  the   earth   and    the   sky.  ' 

'  Miss  Keller  indignantly  denied  a 
Statement  in  a  Pittsburgh  paper  that 
upon  leaving  the  moderate  and  fair 
iweather  of  Youngstown  and  reaching 
hie  fog  and  rain  of  Pittsburgh,  she 
teould  not  feel  the  atmospheric 
change. 

li  "It  has  always  been  a  joke  in  my 
family  about  my  sensitiveness  to 
heat  and  cold." 

A  short  talk  on  the  possibilities  of 
work  among  the  blind  will  be  given  I 
by  Miss  Keller  at  her  public  appear- 
ance in  Memorial   hall,  Friday  night, 
and    Mrs.    Macy      will      explain      the 
technique     of     instructions     for     the 
l)lind.     Afterward      a    film      will      be 
shown,    depicting    various    phases    of 
the   training   of   this   blind   and    deaf 
wonder.      Dr.   W.    O.    Thompson    will 
preside   and   the   Trinity   Boys'   Choir 
will    sing.      Members    of    the    Junior 
league    will    aid    in    taking    subscrip- 
tions. 

Both  Miss  Keller  and  Mrs.  Bat- 
telle  were  interested  in  meeting, 
Thursday,  for  the  blind  woman's 
mother  and  Helen  were  present  at 
the  wedding  of  Mrs.  Battelle  in  Mem- 
phis. Tenn.,  about  two  score  years 
ago,  before  Helen   became  blind. 


DEAF,  HELEN  KELLER 
DELIGHTS  IN  AUTO 


'^■'  r 


Noted  Woman's  Highly  Developed  Sense  of  Touch  Enables 

Her  to  Tell  Make  of  Any  Car  by  Vibration  After 

Short  Rid^. 


"I  have  seen  nothin?,  I  have  heard 
nothing  since  I  was  19  months  old— 
hut  I  j^iithe  happy  owner  of  a  fine 
automobU^)^fnd  I'm  triad  to  say  a 

Mord  oil  heliulf  of  llii>  >>oiidert'(il 
modern  nifchiniisiii. 

"The  automobile  is  a  great  eilu- 
cator.  a  great  civilizer.  I  have 
owned  an  automobile  for  the  past 
eight  years.  I  like  to  ride  in  it — I 
pnjoy  a  trip-'  through  the  country. 
Oh,  1  can  smell   the  delicious  odors 

of  th*e  woods  and  fields.  And.  as  my 
friends  take  me  through  the  cities, 
they  tell  me  points  of  Interest  that 
we  pass  and  draw  mental  pictures 
of  them  for  me. 

"The  car  certainly  adds  to  my  joy 
in  life — and  what  a  wonderful  con- 
venience it  is,  too." 

At-^  this  moment  admirers  of  Miss 
Keller  brought  into  her  hotel  room 
a  bouquet  of  flowers,  and  before  the 
reporters  were  aware  of  the  pres- 
ence of  this  floral  offering  Miss 
Keller  explained  merrily:  "Oh,  they 
are  bringing'  some  flowers.'"  Sh-? 
was  the  first  to  detect  their  sweet 
perfume. 

Had  Doll — Now  Car 

Mrs.  Anne  Sullivan  Macey,  who 
has  taught  Miss  Keller  since  she, 
was  seven  years  old,  explained  how 
she  first  won  the  Interest  of. the  deaf 
and  mute  child  by  giving  her  a  doll 
and  then  spelling  the  word  "doll" 
into  her  hands. 

One  of  the  members  of 
her  party,  who  has  motored  much 
with  Helen,  added:  "Miss  Keller's 
great  love,  of  course,  is  for  the  poor 

blind,  but  I  think  you  can  say  that 
the  place  in  her  heart  that  was  once 
filled  by  the  doll  now  is  occupied  by 
her  automobile.  Helen  can  tell  the 
makes  of  automobiles  by  a  short  ride 
in  them.  Her  sense  of  feeling  and 
touch  are  so  well  developed  that 
slightly  different  sensations  experi- 
enced in  riding  in  different  cars,  the 


— Copyright,  ITnderwood  &  Underwood,  X.  T. 
HELEN    KELLER,    though     blind     and 
deaf,  enjoys  her  autemobile  and  dfclares 
motors  are  "great  educators."  j 

By  CHARLESlluDWIG 

"Can  a  person  who  is  totally  Mind 
and  totally  deaf  appreciate  an  anto- 
mobile?" 

"Most  as5>nredly  yes!"     came  the 
answer  from  Helen  Keller,    who  Is, 
blind,  deaf  and  formerly  mnte,  andj 
irho  ^as  in  Cincinnati  this  week,  in 
the  interest  of  the  Foundation  for 
the  Blind. 


"fflBHWiPVnjratlons,  tell  her  much 
more  than  they  do  the  average  person. 
Just  as  she  'feels'  the  applause  of 
crowds  by  Blight  sensations  reach- 
ing her  through  the  floor." 


THRONG  TO  HEAR 
HELEN  KELLER 

Noted  Blind  Woman  to  Be 

SpeaRer^  Meeting  in 

Toledo  Tuesday. 


It  is  anticipated  that  more  than 
1,000  persons  will  attend  the  mass 
meeting  in  the  Auditorium  theater 
Tuesday  night  to  heai'  Helen  Keller, 
the  famous  deaf  and  blind  woman. 
The  Rev.  Allen  A.  Stockdale,  chair- 
man of  the  Toledo  committee  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
which  is  sponsoring  her  appearance 
in  this  city,   will  preside. 

With  Mi.ss  Keller  will  be  Anne 
Sullivan  Macy,  her  lifelong  friend 
and  teacher. 

Monday  noon  in  the  Toledo  club 
luncheon  has  been  arranged  at 
which  Miss  Keller  will  be  Introduced 
to  a  large  group  of  men  and  women 
who  will  aid  in  the  nation-wide 
jWork  being  done  among  the  blind. 
Miss  Keller  is  touring  the  United 
States  in  the  interests  of  the  "Helen 
Keller  fund,"^n  endowment  of  .$2,- 
000,000  to  be' used  by  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  in  fur- 
therance of  its  research  and  promo- 
tional work. 

The  foundation  unites  nearly  all 
organizations  engaged  in  the  educa- 
tion and  relief  of  the  blind.  It 
serves  as  a  clearing  house^  corre- 
lating' work  being  done  among  the 
various  institutions  and  promoting 
througlTout  the  country  the  best 
features  and  the  newest  discov- 
eries in  this  work. 

Re-education  of  the  adult  blind, 
Burveys  of  all  occupations  open  to 
thom,  and  the  development  of  in- 
dustrial shops  and  associations  for 
the   blind   are   among   its   important 

rctivities. 
Robert  B.  Irwin,  director  of  re- 
search for  the  foundation,  will  come 
from  New  York  to  be  in  Toledo  dur- 
ing Miss  Keller's  stay.  Irwin, 
though'  blind,  is  a  graduate  of  Har- 
ivard  university  and  was  director  of 
leducational  work  .for  blind  children 
!ln  Ohio  for  a  number  of  years.     He 


will  .be   oir-TTl«'^T<^?5m"w!Tlr  Mlii" 
Keller  Tuesday  night. 

Interested  persons  desiring  invi- 
tations to  attend  the  mass  meeting 
should  get  in  touch  with  the  Rev. 
jMr.  Stockci^le  or  any  member  of  his 
committee. 


cciale  or  anj 


I)e>t>rout.McGh.,  9^ree  -  Pr-^s^ 
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TO  COME  HERE  IN  INTERESTS  OF  BLIND 


-> 
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MISS  HELEN  KELLER  AND  MRS.  ANNE  SULLIVAN  MACY. 

JUflSS   KELLER,    knotvn    the    world    over   jar    her   victory    o.ver   the 

handicaps   of   blindness,  deafness   and   inuleness,   comes   to   Detroit 

for  a  few  days'  slay  in  behalf  of  the  American  FdundatiojiJMtMu^Mtlip'i- 


MwlwaL%^Kee^.  "tVi^o  JoTA.r>^a>U.        CUv«>law(l ,  Oy  J^-e.w-s         yAvy\Ag>c^\uoU3,  >Av^n..  Jou.t*wAU. 
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Soci^i^vents  Planned 
{^^Honor  Miss  Keller 

When  Helen  Keller,  the  noted 
deaf-blind  woman,  comes  to  Milwau- 
kee Jart.  22,  she  will  receive  much 
honor.  She  will  give  an  address  ati 
the  PabPt  theater,  also  a  demonstra- 
tion of  the  wnrL-   nf  fht»  hliml-  fnr  the 

benefit  of  the  American   Foundation 
of    the    Blind.       Miss    Keller,     deaf,  [ 
dumb  and  blind  at  babyhood,  ha.s  re- 
covered   .speech,   but    continues   deaf 
and  blind. 

J.  Parish  Lewis  i.«»  chairman  of  the 
committee  making  the  arrangements 
for  Mi.«s  Keller's  reception.  She 
will  be  honor  guest  at  a  luncheon  at 
the  Hotel  Pfister  Jan.  23  and  the 
Junior  league  will  give  a  tea  for  her. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  the 
benefit  lecture  includes: 


Arthur  Anffrt" 

V.  R.  Harx)n 

K.  A.  ltienei»»tok 

)">ank  Burton 

.Tack  Carr 

r.  !>.  ChUni 

Waiter  DsTidson 

A.  O   ra.ser 

(J.  V.  l*tMihi?im 

;f.  \V.  Fisk 

.T.  H.  FitzgihlxTii 

Albert  Frie»lman 

Waltea"  Trorhardy 

Har^r  <;rarit 

.la 

.    kunson 

yViUer  Kaaten 


A.  f.  Knwol 
.1.  W.  MariiT^r 
tViifford  ^f<•>Ii!^<>n 
RolxTt  INIcMvnn 
I'tiffoid  V.  Metjsincer 
.1,  R.  Modi^itt 
I..  P.  Nohl 
T/Hciii)!rton  Patton 
v..  I/.  Tliilipp 
.T.  If    llielic-lurr 
I ..  \V.  ttobinson 
If.  ().  Seymour 
William  SUrk  Smith 
Nat  Stonu 
•Isoir  Stotxer 
A    ir.  YoBel 

harl^  Vrtsu 
v..  K.  White 
Hurt  Williajiis 
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HELEN  KELLER  TO 
BE>.B^ND'S  GUEST 

Public    Appearance    Arranged    for 
MpoM  Auditorium  Friday. 

Mis^^lfelen  Keller,  the  celebrated 
blind  woman  of  America,  was  to  ar- 
rive in  the  city  Wednesday  afternoon, 
accompanied  by  her  teacher,  Mrs.  Anne 
Sullivan  Macy,  as  the  guest  of  the 
Cleveland  Society  of  the  Blind,  of 
which  Mrs.  C.  W.  Strong  is  president. 

Miss  Keller,  who  is  making  a  nation- 
wide speaking  tour  in  the  interests  of 
the  American  Foundation  of  the  Blind, 
of  which  one  of  the  founders  Is  the 
Cleveland  society,  was  to  be  enter- 
taineU  Wednesday  afternoon  at  a  re- 
ception given  in  Wade  Park  Manor  by 
Miss  Prudence  Sherwin. 
,  A  visit  to  all  the  blind  institutions 
in  the  city  will  be  made  Thursday,  and 
Friday  she  will  make  the  first  public 
appearance  of  her  visit  at  a  mass  meet- 
ing in   Masonic  auditorium. 

Newton  D.  Baker,  with  Miss  Pru- 
dence Sherwin  heads  the  committee  in 
charge  of  the  masf  meeting. 
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usiness^Men  Here 
To  Honor  Miss  Keller 


'Miss  Helen  Keller,  widely  known 
blind  wi-iter  and  lecturer,  will  be  honor 
gbest  at  a  luncheon  grlven  by  150  Mln- 
Mapolis  business  men^  at  the  Minne- 
afolis  Club  January  26.  the  date  of  her 
sfceduled  arrival  in  the  city.  Misa 
KKller  is  making  a  tour  of  65  American 
ci|ie.s  in  the  intei-est  of  the  American 
Ffliundatum  for  the  Bliad.  She  will  re- 
main here  several  days.  Miss  Kellei^ 
is  to  be  accompanied  by  her  lifelong 
coipnpanion  and  teacher,  Airs.  Anne  Sul- 
livp,n  Macy.  Joseph  Chapman  will  pre- 
side at  the  lui^cheon,  invitations  to! 
which  are  being-.  prrf>pared 'by  Thomasi 
P.  Walkioe.  head  of  the  committee  of 
14'iTr  Charge  of  the  program.  Commit- 
tea  men>}>ers  include  F.  A.  Chamberlain. 
Joseph  Chapman.  C.  B.  Mills,  Theodoro 
Wold,  Frederick  B.  Wells.  W.  K.  Nash, 
Mayor  CJeorge  E.  Leach,  Lotus  D.  Coff- 
man,  president  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota;  George  D.  Daj'ton,  Alfred  F. 
Pillsbury,  Sheriff  Earle  Brown,  Frank 
,U^  Crosjjy  |^d.,  J.   G.   Bennet.. 


jUeX-rout,  MuGJvvg^a.vu.'^'^^^'^s 


J  ac>v  ^<o  a.  y  1^    <3>.    1*^X0. 


Helen  Keller  To  Be  Detroit's  Guest 
In  her  cc»ast-to-coast  trip,  in  which  she  will  speak  in  fifty  leading  cities 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  Miss  Keller  will  include  this  city, 
appearing  here  January  19-21.  To  call  attention  to  the  splendid  work 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  this  marvelous  woman  will 
tell  hoiw  she  overcame  the  triple  affliction  of  blindness,  deafness  and 
dumbness  which  came  upon  her  at  the  Age  of  19  months,  following  an 
attack  of  scarlet  fever.  Charles  B.  .Warren,  former  ambassador  to 
Mexico,  is  chairman  of  the  generail  committee  in  charge  of  Miss  Keller's 
visit,  and  Mrs.  Henry  B.  Joy  heads  the  women's  committee. 
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faKious  blind  woman  hei^ 
to  speak  friday  night 


NOW  FLUENT  LINUDlST 

Frklay     night     Miss     Keller 
•stand  in  Memorial  Hall  a  gr 

^of  Radcliffe  College,   a 

is   fluent  in   several   languages, 
an     accomplished     woman,  all 
patience. 

Tho    same     patience     marks 
work,   which   has  for  its  object 
increase    of    public    interest  in 

Imex'i' i^_^^^_ 

rail  address  wi 
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the  only  pablic  appearance  of  Missi 
Keller  in  Columbus.  She  was  .enter- , 
t^ed  at  a  tea  at  the  home  of  Mrs. 
Jo1»(4  Gordon  Battelle  Thursday 


Dewv^enr,    Colo.>"Po&i: 


J"cLvLvoa,y v^    m-..     ]^TUS 


Miss   HELEN    KELLEK. 


HELEN  KELLER  will  stand  on, 
the  stage  of  Memorial  Hall  Fri 
day  at  8  p.  m.  a  marvel  of  patience. 
Hundreds  will  hear  her  words,  but 
She  herself  will  be  in  a  world  of 
eilence,  as  she  has  been  since  baby- 
hood.       ' 

Patience   vra.'?    the    medium,    that 
made   Helen   Keller  famous,     ^t  19 
Ipionths    a    fever   left    her    deaf    and 
fblind. 

She  presented  tiie  almost  impos- 
sible problem  of  how  to  teach  on6 
to  speak  who  could  never  hear 
words  nor  see  them  in  written  form. 

Miss  Anne  Sullivan,  now  Mr<. 
Tracy,  and  one  of  the  patly  now  in 
Columbua-v  h«P^Tt«  )^fr  teacher. 


One  day  Miss  Sullivan  took  Helen 
to  a  pump.  Helen's  one  hand  was 
allowed  to  rest  beneath  the  falling 
water.  On  the  other,  Miss  Sullivani 
spelled  out,  in  finger  language, 
"W-A-T-E-R." 

This  was  repeated  time  and  time 
again.  At  last  the  child'  perceived. 
"W-A-T-E-R"  from  then  on  was  "a 
coo;  something  that  flowed." 

Then,  thru  patience  again,  she 
was  taught  to  speak.  For  hours 
Miss  Keller's  fingers  rested  on  Miss 
Sullivan's  lips,  while  the  latter  pro-' 
nounced  words;  fingers  of  her  other; 
hand  at  the  same  time  rested  orii 
Miss  Sullivan's  throat  that  she 
might  feel  the  vibrations. 


HELEN  KELLER, 

COMING  TO  DENVER, 

SHOULD  RECEIVE 

STATE  AND 

CITY  HONORS 

(By  FRANCES  WAYNE.) 

Helen  Keller  is  coining  to  Denver. 
The  name  of  that  girl,  who  thru  sheer 

force  of  "will,  broke  thru  wall  of 
darkness  and  silence,  recalls  a  scene. 

For  years  I  had  read  of  Helen  Kel- 
er.  Magazines  and  newspapers  car- 
•led  the  story  of  how,  as  a  child,  she- 
lad,  tliru  a  grave  illness  emerged 
ilind,  deaf  and  dumb.  At  i  yearn  old 
jhe  had  become  a  serious  |>toblem  to 
ler  parents  because  of  fearful  fits  of 
f-niper  which  ended  in  spells  of  pro- 
ound  exhanstioii.  as  tho  she  had  been: 
lurling  herself  against  iron  bars  un- 
;il  physically  broken. 

Then  had  appeared  Anna  Sullivau, 
I  teacher  with  wisdom  in  her  heart 
IS  in  her  mind.  She  took  this  thwarted 
!hild  into  her  keeping.  From  their  i 
iungeon  of  darkness  and  silence,  she 
Irew  her  imprisoned  senses  and  spirit 
oward  the  light. 

The  story  of  the  progress  of  Helen 
Seller  under  the  guidance  of  Anna 
sullivan  is  an  epic.  The  erratic,  tern- 
lestuous  child  grew  into  the  intelli- 
;ent,  enlightened,  competent  girl  and 
student.  She  entered  college  and  niafie 
t  splendid  record  for  herself.  She  i 
ivrote  with  the  f!"'"=*^   ••''gard  for  the 


yeaning  and  shading;  of  words.    Thru 
<T1    she   wrote,   tho   poet's    voice   was 
ird;  the   philosopher's   thought   cx- 
ifsscd. 

It  was  durSne  the  St.  Louis  cxposi- 
1)  tliat  Helen  Keller  must  have 
';uwn  in  full  what  a  triumph  waS" 
lers,  what  a  challenge  she  had  sent 
nto  the  world— a  challenge  to  all  the 
ifflicted  to  be  of  good  cheer.  The 
exposition  managers  designated  a 
lelen  Keller  day. 

.  TIjis  blind,  deaf  and  dumb  girl  was 
riven  (he  honor  accorded  only  to  the 
ruly    great    whose    contributions    to 
iuiatilly   li&d  been  beyond  compare. 
J  nto  the   long   haJI   of   the  adminis- 
<<ion    building    Helen    Keller    came 
uiing     on     the     arm     of     Theodore 
rtoosevelt    and    of    William    Howard 
•'ift.     As  she  entered,  the  throng  of 
tables,  including  ambassadors  from 
I  eign    lands,    commissioners    repre- 
iiting      their      governments,       great 
tavants  gathered  for  the  congress  of 
irt.      science      and      religion,      repre- 
sentatives of  the  army  and  navy,  men 
ind  women  whose  names  were  house- 
hold words   to  a  nation   of  hero  wor- 
shipers,  rose   as    the    wisp   of   a   girl 
in  gray   frock   and   hat   passed   down 
the  aisle  to  the  platform. 

Perched  on  the  sill  of  a  high  win- 
dow, I  was  close  enough  to  see  her 
face.  It  glowed  like  an  alabaster 
lamp  above  a  sheaf  of  pale  roses  tliat 
had  been  laid  in  her  arms. 

She  stood,  an  unseeing  figure,  be- 
fore one  of  the  most  distinguished 
audiences  ever  assembled  in  America. 
She  smiled  brightly.  Then  from  far 
down  in  the  slender  throat  words  be- 
gan to  climb  toward  the  lipfi — halt- 
ing,-tired  words,  but  so  full  of  mean- 
ing .      * 

They  fluttered  across  the  lips  into 
cars  straining  to  catch  the  sound  of 
them.  She  told  of  her  joy  at  being 
present;  she  spoke  of  the  hope  that  her 
victory  of\'er  seemingly  impenetrable 
physical  handicaps  had  carried  hope 
and  inspired  courage  in  others,  and 
then  she  paid  a  tribute  to  the  won- 
ders the  exposition  offered  her. 
It  was  a  brief  speech — like  the  Ser- 
lon  nn  the  Mount  and  IJncoln's  at 
^^ettj  '■burg.  There  was  no  striving 
for  rhetoric.    The  truth  was  enough. 

Helen  Keller,  with  the  great  of  the 
world  paying  her  homage  not  because 
she  had  added  to  the  physical  worth 
of  the  world,  but  because  she  had  set 
wings  to  a  quivering  spirit  and  sent  it 
into  the  sky  for  an  unforgettable  mo- 
ment, brought  tears  to  many  eyes,  not 
becanso  of  sadness,  but  from  joy,  over- 
whebning  joy  which  reached  from  her 
to  them. 

Helen  Keller  is  coming  to  Denver. 

She  will  be  the  guest  of  findge  Ben 

B.  Lindscy  of  the  juvenile  court  and  of 

the  Denver  Woman's  Press  chib,  and 

Denver  as  a  municipality  and  Colorado 

s   a  commonwealth,   thru   their   gov- 

nments,  should  honor  themselves  in 

liimn-ing  her. 


M  vvAV\ea/VvolwS  ,M\YVT\.>  JruPv<-Y\'C^w      Cl^^^€/^a^cL,  Ok'uo,  "P- 
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Miss  Helen  Keller  Will  Be 

Honor  Guest  at  Luncheoi\^ 

Given  by  150  Business  Men 
(.  ^        "^ ^ 

Miss  Helen  Keller,  Internationallj' 
known  blind-deaf  woman,  will  be  the 
guest  of  honor  at  a  luncheon  siven  by 
150  Minneapolis  business  men  at  the 
Minneapolis  club,  Monday,  January  26. 
Miss  Keller  will  be  accompanied  by  her 
life  long  companion  and  instructor, 
Mrs.  Anne  Sullivan  Macey,  Miss  Keller 
T\lll  remain  in  Minneapolis  several  days 
before  continuing  a  tour  of  65  American 
I  itlea  for  the  American  Foundation  fori 
th«  Blln-J.  A  committee  of  14  business 
men  is  sponsoring  the  luncheon.  The 
members  of  the 'committee  are  T.  F. 
Wallace,  chairman;  F.  A.  Chamberlain, 
Joseph  Chapman.  C.  B.  Mills,  Theodore 
Wold,  Frederick  B.  Wells,  W.  K.  Nash, 
jCeorge  D.  Dayton,  Dr.  Lotus  D.  Coff- 
man,  Alfred  F.  Plllsbur>-,  Mayor  Georjre 
E.  Leach,  Sheriff  Earle  Brown,  Frank-, 
lin  Crosby  and  J.  G.  Bennett.      __^,f'''^ 


THOUSANDS  GET 
EYES  EXAMINED 


Ja,vv, 
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Most^Found  to  Have  Af- 
Ly   fected  Vision. 

Several  thousand  persons  took- 
advantage  yesterday  of  the  free  eye 
examin.\tlons  gu-en  in  observanco 
of  "Save  Tour  Sight  Day"  at  six- 
teen clinics  and  hospitals  through- 
out the  city. 

Nearly  every  applicant  bad  af- 
fected vision,  and  in  many  cases  in- 
fectious disease  that  later  would 
have  led  to  blindness  were  found. 

Miss  Helen  Keller,  who  is  mak- 
jlng:  a  national  tour  In  the  interest 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  will  lecture  "aT"TWl!SWmi»iiwp" 
dWJWffm  tonight  on  the  work  of  the 
blind.  Mrs.  Anna  Sullivan  Macy. 
the  woman  who  taught  Miss  Keller 
to  talk  and  to  "hear'  -jy  placing- 
her  fingers  on  the  lips  of  a  speak- 
er, will  tell  of  the  fight  Miss  Kel- 
lar  made  against  deaf^jess,  dumb- 
ness and  blindness. 

Miss  Keller  and  JNIrs.  Macy  spent 
yesterday  visiting  the  ctty's  in.sti- 
tutions  for  the  blind. 
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HELEN  KELLER 
VOICES  APPEAL 


if(jr 


Deafrand   Sightless  Woman 
Pleads  for  Blind 

Helen,  Keller  was  planning  to 
[leave  Cleveland  Saturday. 
L  But  not  without  having  had  a  re- 
ftaarkable  effect  on  the  hundreds 
!Who  listened  to  her  appeal  for  the 
blind  at  Masonic  Hall  Friday  night. 

Her  words,  spoken  only  after 
years  of  .instruction  by  Mrs.  Anne 
Sullivan  Macy,  sent  out  the  appeal. 

"No  person  with  sight  knows  the 
darkness  of  mind  and  futility  of 
soul  that  accompanies  the  blind," 
Ml.ss  Keller  said. 

"The  sunshine  that  is  brought  to 
them  thru  kind  help  and  tireless 
effort  c-an  only  be  appreciated  by 
them." 

E.   B.   Russell,   firiancial   secretary 

jBMnd^al^Cleveiaira^withrtf^Wf 
TflffiiiHffWBMhg  more  for  them 
than  any  other  city. 

He  said  with  80,000  blind  In  the 
United  States  a  Niatlonal  Associa- 
tion   was    necessary. 

"What  I  am  doing  Is  starting  a 
, Helen  Keller  Endowment  Fund  of 
:f2,000,000.  Its  purpose  I  have  ex- 
plained, its  benefit  cannot  be  ex- 
plained,"  he   said. 

Cash  contributions  to  the  fund 
were  received  at  the  dose  of  Rua- 
IseU's  appeal. 

E.  B.  Greene  of  the  Cleveland 
[Tnual  Cc 
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HELEN  KELLER  SPREADS  HAPPINESS  AMWG 
TOLEDO'S  BLIND  AND  DEAF  CHILDREN 


ttTPHE  flowers  ;ire  lovely.  J  lyve 
A  you  all  and'  I  just  wapt  to 
tell    yi^u   BO."  I 

So  spoke  Helen  Kejler.  the  blinJ. 
deaf  and,  until  comparatively  re- 
cent limes,  mute  woman  who  has 
triumphed  ko  largely  over  all  her 
hendltaps,  yesterday  morn  i  n  g  , 
when  she  was  presented  with  a 
bouquet  of  flowers  on  the  occasion 
of  her  visi.  lu  tlif  lilind  and  doaf 
school   childrer 

She  is  shown  ai>o\*'  wi^-u  .■^uuit; 
of  the  children  who  were  present. 
Fron;  left  to  right  they  are  Wil\)ur 
Saundeis.  Jimmy  SmitVi,  Miss  "Kel- 
ler, Helen  Cavalier,  the  six-year 
old  child   who  rfesented  the  flowers 


and  the  youngest  pupil  i..  •■■■-■ 
school  for  the  deaf,  and  Louis 
Ziulkowski. 

The  visit  was  made  to  the 
Wodward  building  in  which  the 
school  for  the  deaf  is  located  and 
the  blind  children  from  Jeffersoji 
school  a,nd  the  pupils  of  the  par- 
tially bliiid  from  Navarre  school 
wer0  present  also.  After  talking  to 
thei^  Miss  Keller  stopped  in  the 
schooi    for    crippled    children. 

With  her  w;ie  Miss  Polly  Thomp- 
son, a  member  of  the  party,  who 
demonstrate!  how  Miss  Keller 
learned  to  speak  by  placing  one 
finger  of  one  hand  on  the  throat 
of  her   '        "         and    another   on    the 


nose.  She  was  pleased  to  hear  that, 
the  children  In  the  school  here  are 
being  taught  in  similar  fashion.  [ 
Miss  Keller,  either  by  characters 
en  the  hand  or  by  having  her  feel  I 
her  throat  and  nose  as-  s}if>  rpnPMfi'd' 
the   words. 

Miss  Keller's  talk  to  rue  Muiarcn 
was  brief,  but  displayed  a  keen] 
sen.se  of  humor  and  a  complete  un- 
derstanding of  everything  which 
goes  on  In  the  world,  of  which  she 
can    see   nothing.  I 

With  characteristic  feminity  when' 
she  was  asked  to  remove  her  hat 
to  have  her  photograph  taken,  rfer, 
hands  automatically  went  to  J  her 
hair  to  arrange  it.  ' 


3-d3cv^6a>&  Cirirv(,  )Wo.,  ^-tTa^^r. 

'plans  for  HELEN  KELLER 


APPEARANCES     HERE    WILL     INCLUDE 
LUNCHEONS  AND  NIGHT  MEETING. 


The  Blind  M'omnii  Will  Come  to  Kan- 
inrfT'  City     Inilpr     Auspices     of 
Amjpffican  Foiindntion  for 
^^        «Ue  Blind. 


Appearances  here  of  Miss  Helen  Kel- 
ler, who  will  visit  Kansas  City  Febru- 
ary 4,  5  and  G.  will  include  a  luncheon 
February  4  at  the  Kansas  City  Athletic 
Club,  a  luncheon  February  6  at  the  City 
Club  and  a  night  meeting  February  6 
at  Ivanhoe  Temple.  A  tea  in  honor  of 
Miss  Keller  also  is  being  arranged  and 
she  will  make  at  least  one  appearance 
in  Kansas  City,  Kas.  All  of  the  affairs 
will   be  invitational. 

Miss  Keller,  who  has  become  world- 
famou.s  in  spite  of  being  handicapped 
by  deafness,  blindness  and  only  part  use 
of  speech,  will  come  to  Kansas  City  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind.  The  foundation 
was  organized  four  years  ago  to  corre- 
late the  work  being  done  by  the  institu- 


.MISS    HELEN    KEI.I.EK. 


tions  for  the  blind  throughout  the 
country.  A  series  of  appearances  has 
been  arranged  for  Miss  Keller  to  aid  io 
obtaining  an  endowment  fund  for  the 
foundation. 


John   A.   Butler   is    chairman    of   the 

r  men's    committee    of    the    organization 

which   will   sponsor  Miss  Keller's  visit 

_  here.     John    F.   Downing   is   treasurer, 

and  Mrs.  J.  D.  Havens  is  chairman  of 

the  women's  committee. 

In  her  addresses  Miss  Keller  will  tell 
her  own  story  and  also  will  explain  the 
foundation  to  which  she  is  devoting 
much  of  her  work.  The  foundation  has 
begun  a  survey  of  the  entire  field  of 
education  and  industry  as  it  affects  the 
blind,  with  a  view  toward  standardiz- 
ing the  teaching  of  the  blind  along 
scientific  lines.  The  organization  in- 
tends to  eliminate,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  economic  loss  resulting  from  blind- 
ness, and  for  that  purpose  efforts  wiil 
be  made  to  standardize  the  training  of 
the  blind  in  industrial  lines  which  will 
plajce  them  on  a  basis  of  etjuality  with 
persons  who  can  see.  ' 

Mrs.  Anne  Sullivan  Macy,  teacher  and 
'friend  of  Miss  Keller  since  childhood, 
will  accompany  her  to  Kansas  City  and 
jwill  speak  at  the  same  i9.,S!eting|^^^  ^^ 


be  ^iven  for  her  in  the  Fern  rooirt 
of  the  Hotel  Pfisler  by  the  combined 
luncheon  clubs  of  the  city.  Ar- 
rangements are  in  the  hands  of  a 
committee  headed  by  J.  Tracy  Hale, 
Jr. 

Lecture  at   Pabst. 

The  final  appearance  of  Miss  Kel- 
ler will  be  at  the  Pabst  theater  Fri- 
day night  when  she  will  lecture  on 
the  work  of  the  American  founda- 
tion. She  also  will  tell  how  3he 
overcame  her   handicaps. 

The  meeting  at  the  Pabst  theater 
is  open  to  the  public  and  reserva- 
tion may  be  made  at  the  box  office. 

Miss  Keller  will  be  accompanied 
on  her  trip  by  Mrs.  Anne  Sullivan 
Macv.    her   life   long   companic 


;t)LUB$  TO  GREET 
I    HELEN  KELLER 

Reception  Ready  for  Not- 
[   ed  Woman  Thursday. 


Arr&ngbmenta  have  been  complet- 
ed for  the  reception  of  Miss  Helen 
Keller,  the  famous  blind-deaf  wom- 
an, who  will  visit  Milwaukee  on 
Thursday  and  Friday,  according  to 
J.  Parish  I.,ewis,  general  chairman 
in    charge   of   the   arrangements. 

Mis3  Keller  is  making  a  tour  of 
sixty-four  cities  in  the  interest  of 
the  American  Fpundation  to]^  the 
Blind,  an  organization ''■\vhTcli,''has 
beeri" treated  to  do  constructive,  edu- 
cational and  survey  work  among  the 
100.000  blind. 

Miss  Keller  will  arrive  in  Milwau- 
kee from  Detroit  Thursday  morning. 
At  noon  she  will  be  entertained  at 
a  luncheon  given  under  the  aus-, 
pices  of  the  -Junior  league  of  MH- 
iwaukee  at  the  Astor  hotel.  Ar- 
Irangements  are  in  the  hands  of  a 
[committee  composed  of  Mrs.  L.  R. 
iSmlth,  chairman;  Mrs.  Robert  Phil- 
llips.  Mrs.  J.  AVyman  Plint  and  Mrs. 
Anson   Eldred. 

Guest  at  Downer. 

Thursday  afternoon  Ml.ss  Keller 
■will  be  the  guest  of  Milwaukee- 
Downer  college  at  a  tea. 

Friday  morning  Miss  Keller  will 
visit  the  home  of  the  Badger  State 
Advancement  Association  of  the 
Blind,  and  at  12:30  a  luncheon  will 


Bids  to  Meet  _ 
Helen  Keller  at 
Minneapolisi 
Wonten  Mond^ 
Luncheon  Jan.  29 
Go  to  500 

World  Known  Blind  Lecturer 
and  Philanthropist,  and  Mrs. 
Anne     Sullivan     Macy,     Her 


Companion 

ive  hui)dr< 


37 


Years,     Will 


Five'hurfdred  itivitation.s  to  a  Uuich 
eon  in  honor  of  Miss  Helen  Keller,  in- 
ternationally known  bhnd  lecturer  and 
philanthropist,  will  be  mailed  to  Minne- 
apolis women  tomorrow.  ' 

The  luncheon  will  take  place  at  the 
Nicollet  hotel  at  noon  January  29.  Mrs. 
l'\  A.  Chamberlain  is  chf.irman  of  the 
committee  in  charge  of  ihe  luncheon: 
assisted  by  Mmes.  PI.  t  Tru&^dale,  Ai; 
fred  Pillsbury,  George  H.  Partridge^ 
Phillip  Little,  .Tr.,  Folwell  "U^  Coan,  AVil- 
bur  F.  Decker,  .Terome  P.  Jackson,  C. 
A.  Prosser,  \y.  H.  Bovey,  F.  O.  Atkin- 
.'ion,  Katherine  M.  Dodge,  A.  W.  Strong 
and  Miss  Mae  Mai-sh. 

Misfe  Keller,  w>ho  -^ill  snend  .several 
days  in  Minneapohs  as  part  of  her  tout 
of  65  American  citiei;  in  the  interesi 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  th< 
1-ilind,  will  be  accompanied  by  Mrs 
Anne  Sullivan  Macy,  her  constant  corri 
panion  for  37  years.  Miss  Keller  anc 
:Mrs.  Macy  will  l^oth  speak  at  th« 
luncheon. 

The  Minneapolis  Society  for  the  Blind 
a  Community  Fund  agency,  is  one  o 
the  many  organizations  in  the  country 
which-  participates  in  the  prnsrram  -^ 
the  American  Foundation  fo  ' 


jjetTT-O  c'C  ,    ivA  Lolv.?      J{^^jjr 
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HM  KELLER^ 


*^onder  Woman"    To   Visit 
'City^^jlbampaign  To  Aid 
/   j  Blind  of  America. 

HER  REMARKABLE  HISTORY' 


Helfc.'i  Keller,  the  world's  most 
celebrated  blind  person,  -will  arriv.- 
in  Detroit  to'Ja.y  to  begin  her  cam- 
paien  in  bchaJf  o£  the  American 
¥o i^jda t ion  for  th«  Blind,- 

By  AllW^Wffi'r's  visit,  the  fouiida,- 
lioti  hopes  to  accomplish  three 
ibing-s: 

F/rvt,  topi-omute  vrork  tor*  the 
prftvcntia-4  of  blindness:  second,  to 
6dva.nce  d:i  tho  worV.  that  U  being 
o«r.c  by  various  institutions  for  the 
lcuii>  of  b.inaiioss,  and  third,  to  ro- 
Jortf_n«i«  all  efforts  that  are  being 
In-a-de  to  obiain  for  those  who  are 
Vnciirably  biiJitl,  uormal,  useful  anU 
Laprjy   '.ivos. 

\Vtdntsday  night  Mis*  Keller  -ru. 
o'elivcr      d      rcheduied      address      at 
Or.L,e:;Lra'Kall.     Wi».  Henry  B.  Joy, 
c.l--.:f man  of  ♦he  womftn's  cpinmltteCi 
In  (-..arst:  of  Misa  K'eU«.r-s  visit,  bus, 
re.-^erved   iOO  sc-ats  for  the '-olo  tiso  of  ; 
The    blind.      Many    acceptance*;    have| 
»iiroa<Iy    been    rccoivevd    by    William, 
rrcr-ffri,  hiIlu^elC  b'.in^.  i"  answer  to| 
inv;i;.i;f r.a    he    stut    out.      An    addl-i 
tfOTiel   ICO  rratj;   have  bceu  set  aside 
fpr   vie   dta 

TO  Ml.   \V.V»-air..\>»  utiKST.  I 

kic-.u\xy  Miw  K-^Uer  will  be  thej 
gti^rf  oi  honor  at  a  luncheon  given, 
by  t::ia-ljd  B.  Waixen,  n«wly  ap-j 
poin-cd  at»o.:iey-52neral.  a*^,,,'^jj®' 
Detrn;t  A  hU'tic  C'.x.b.  This  will  be 
ioii:o»<4  ov  a  ur.  at  4  p.  m.  at  MrsJ 
ios'a  Cr>s.te  Poiiite  home. 

Vi.e  v-'i-.  of  Miss  KeCer  rItcs 
ciliscus  o'.  Uft'roit  an  >.pportuni':y  to 
iDecon-.e  •j.c-ii&lrii'>d  wiuh  a  woman 
who  has  aca'.caioU  he.r  life  to  the 
aid  of  fe'.lo.v  uiifo: tuna>.'-s  and  -.vho, 
in  view  of  her  a-  ..cijpUs'ftae^n.ts  and 
the  obstacles  .<.he  hnjj  overcome,  has 
ofirn  beon  called  the  wonder  woman 
of  the  V  6i  id. 

.■atbouK'"  deaf,  dumb  .'i-nd  blind  at 
the  ap.e  of  1!»  Tiionlhs,  Miss  Kell'^r  iB 
world  f;.n^ous  for  her  intellectual 
and  eduiiaiional  attainments  and 
liierniy  worlt.  She  can  li 
brar  and  see  with  her  fing^MJi 
can   speak   quite   V'l' 


MARVELOIS   VOy^- 

By  placing  Ivter  1imk,"^i.-  •j.cr  the 
Bcnsitive  diapfiragra  of  a  radio  re- 
tpivinj;  .iet  ^  few  weeks  ago  she  was 
Hi  I-  '  -  oujoy  and  closely  follow  the 
1  -its     of     Beethoven's     Ninth 

*  >ny  piayed  by  the   New    Vork 

KyropUony  Orc^jestra  and  broadcast 
by  a  New  York  station.  In  addition 
til  this  she  was  able  to  desigmatc 
^^o^k  of  the  various  instruments  in 
thf   symphony. 

She  can  carry  on  a  ready  conver- 
sation   by    touching    the    throat    and 
lilis  of  the  speaker  with  her  finger- 
tip.s  and  shaping  the  vibration  of  tl" 
vocal    chords    into   words. 

The  history  of  her  long  fight  to 
overcome  her  physical  deficiencies  is 
a  fascinating  one. 

MISS    KEIXBR/S    HISTORY. 

She  was  born  in  Tuscumbla,  Ala., 
of  a  well-to-do  country  family  In 
June,  1880.  At  19  months  she  was 
a  rerfectly  healthy  baby  just  learn-' 
ing  to  talk.  She  could  say  "How 
do  jou  do"  and  a,  few  other  words. 
Then  camo  a  sudden  and  terrible 
accident.  She  was  attacked  by  a 
ccrebial  ajid  gastric  congestion  and 
fonie '  week,?  later,  when  she  recov- 
ered, she  Wiis  •^«<)r:ved  of  her  svgrht, ' 
hearing  ard  speech. 

She  reached  her  seventh  year  withi 
Ik  mind  clouded  and  untutored.  Her 
countenance  was  expressionless  and 
her  temper  uncontrollable.  .She  re- 
tisted  authority  with  teeth  and 
rails  and  enforced  her  own  wish 
\\'Hh  t^^ri'lfic  struggle.s.  .She  took 
riclig.nt  in  annoying  those  about  her 
«ind.  having  learned  the  use  of  a; 
key,  found  great  plea,surc  in  lock- 
ing   her    mother    in    the    pantry. 

The  servants  were  usually  in  a. 
detached  part  of  the  house  and 
■while  Mrs.  Keller  screamed  and 
pounded  on  the  door  Helen  sat  in 
the  hallway  and  laughed  with  dc-i 
moniac  gle». 

THH    GOOD    AKGET^. 

H    was    this    revelation     of     what 
seemed    an    evil    disposition     which 

i-onvince4  her  parents  that  some 
means  must  be  found  of  educating 
linr.  Mr.  Keller  went  north  in 
search  of  light  and  as  a  result  of 
the  journey  Miss  Anna  Mansfield 
t'-ullivan.  Miss  Keller's  good  angel, 
was  brought -to  the  Keller  home- 
eiead.  ' 

After  patient  work  of  many 
month.s  Miss  Sullivan  was  able  to 
teach  the  child  a  few  words  In  the 
deaf  and  dumb  alphabel.  but  she  i 
was  unable  to  gra-^p  an  idea,  of  their 
use,  and  the  teacher  watched  un- 
Cf-asingly  for  the  first  glimpse  of 
intelligence   in    the    girl. 

One      of    Helen's    favorite    amuse- 1 
ntents    was    pumping      water.        One  I 
day    when  she   wa.s  at   tl^   pump   she 
dvpijed  her  hand  into  the  stream  and 
run    over   to   Miss    Sullivan   and   gave' 
her    the    hand    pressure      signifying 
vater. 

THK  POWKR  OK  IX>VE. 

Miss  Sullivan  seized  Helen  in  her 
arm.s  and  embraced  her.  Helen  knew 
t)iai  siie  was  being  rewarded  and 
»i.i  soon  iLS  she  was  released  she  ran 
about  touching  everything  within, 
rtach   and   returning   to    the   teacher 


to  learn  the  signals.  Before  three 
monljba  had  pa.ssed  she  was  writing 
letters  in  pencil.  I<Mve  months  later 
toer  vocabulary  had  increased  to  625 
Words.  ' 

.\iter  a  long  and  ba.rd  stniggl^ 
Helen  leaxned  grammar  and  sen- 
tence construction,  and  was  able  to 
read  Bratile,  the  printed  word  of  the 
blind.  Then,  by  the  aid  of  a  sing- 
ing teacher,  she  was  able  lo  learn 
to    speak. 

K'ss  Keller  entered  RadcKffe  Col- 
lege ill  l.'^OO  and  was  graduated  with 
the  degrreo  of  A-  B./'in  1904.  Fron- 
that  Lime  on  she  ha.s  spent  her  lifi 
in  developing  herself  and  asslatlng ' 
those  who  face  li'""  \v''*h  similar 
hand^l^ps. 

TO    HEI..P   THE    I.O\El,Y. 

K    was    Miss    Keller    who    opened 

the      campaign      by      the     American 

Radio      Associatidn,      the      American 

Foundation    for   the   Blind,    The   De-  ] 

trolt  News  and  other  agencies,  to 
provide  a  radio  receiving  set  for 
every  needy  blind  person  in  the 
United  States.  In  an  address  broad- 
cast over  the  continent  from  Sta- 
tion WJZ,  New  York,  she  declared 
the  campaign  would  brighten  the 
lives   of   blind  people   everywhere. 

"Oh,  my  friends, '  she'  asked,  "do  ' 
you  realize  that  in  this-great  coun- 
try there  are  thousands  of  blind 
people  who 'arc  inexpressibly  lonely? 
People  with  all  their  faculties  and 
their  health  often  complain  of  the 
hardships  of  life;  hut  what  do  they 
understand  of  t»--  ^->'-  ,.,^  ^nd  the 
despair  of  drat  when  the 

striking    of    th.;    i-m--..  ■ '-  ; 

event  in   long  jiAy"! 

"The    instant  l  m -■  ,j5    t.unccl 

in    all    the     world  dwd     into 

the  humble  dwelling-K  nr  our  blind 
friends.  The  sUcnt  room  will  hum 
with  live  interests.  The  thrilling 
pageantry  of  incidents  will  f »irni«h 
them  entertainment  without  end. 
Through  that  new  gateway  of  ex- 
perience they  will  enter  a  world  of 
action  with  bright  skies  and  happy 
^sle.s  and  regions  of  sweet  contjg^t." 

"Society  To  Strike 

Serious   Note 

This   Week 


\'  jsn  to  Helen  KeJJer,  Noted 
^  J  j  r,  ^  \l(/..^rn^*t    to  Turn 

ThoughpS^^from  Frivolity. 

f 

][  A  T  E  VER  festivities 
may     b«    set    for .  other 
nights,  society  will  spend 
Wednesday    evening     in  j 
.seriousness. 

The    vi.'iit     :,,-,^     .i.n-n     -Kv-n.ij,, 

noted  blind   leader,    to   Detroit — she 


i 


TfSSS-T' 


,1  13    expected    to    give 

sobering  toucli.     T-fHarttj-  i.s  hardly 

hand-maiden    of    blindness.      One 

:    stlrfed    to    pity    as    well    aa    pro- 

'li     admiration     by     Miss     Keller 

If    and   wonders   what   helglata 

are    been    hers    If   she    had 

■^i^.n  endowed  with  all  her  faculties. 

.ThrouiETh  tlio  efforts  of  Charles 
i«i»rher  "Warren,  Tresldcnt  Cool- 
T  most  J'aceiit  appointee  to  his 
,i. met,  and  Mrs.  Itenry  B.  Joy,  an 
udlence  that  ■will  pack  OrcheAra 
(all  to  and  beyond  't.'!  doors  Is  as- 
arcd.  The  audience  will  br>  a 
trange  admixture,  for  tViat  matter, 
f  physical  norma  ky  and  Its  antl- 
'  liesla. 

Blocks    of    Beats     ba\c     been 
!>rved  for    100   deaf   citizens   of   the 
.  ity  and    100    blind,   more    than    half 
of   whom   have   seat    acceptanccB   to 
the    Invitations    extended    by    Will- 
lam   DrcsderiT  himself   h    blind    man, 
who  has   been    working:  In    conjunc- 
tion   with   Mrs.    Joy   and   Charles    F. 
"'.    Campbell,    head    oC    the     Detroit 
cague  for  the  Handicapped,   In  ar- 
;(ngins     Miss     Keller's     local     pro- 
-  ram. 

Admission    will    be    by   card.     Th^' 

ave      been      available     at     GrlnncU 

""iisir   Hous"   and    (he   Orchcs- 

hrvv     ofn<r     t^(»     p.ist     wrok 


■^vOUR    sp.  _    ^    .,,.c 

'       b'er  tor    Miss    Keller 

lid    Mrs.    Anne    Sullivan    Macy,    her 
ife-long  Instructor  and  companion. 
Ir,    Warren    will    give    a    luncheon 
tonday   noon,    at    the    Detroit   Ath- 
letic  Club,    for   a    group    of    invited 
gueats,  .and  at  4  o'clock  In  the  aft- 
ernoon.  Mrs.   Henry   B.   Joy   will   be 
hostess    at    a    tea   at    her    home    on 
Wake  Shore  Drive,  Grosse  Pointc. 

Tuesday    afternoon    Miss      Keller 
and   Mrs.  Macy   will  attend   the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Junior  League, 
.t  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wesson 
-oyburn.      The    league    Is    the    real 
notlvating    power    behind    the    De- 
itrolt    League    for    the    Handicapped 
land  has  long  been  interested  in  re- 
lief   for    the    blind    or    persons    im- 
paired in  some  other  way.     The  Or- 
hestra    Hall      meeting    Wednesday 
Ight   wHl   close   Miss   Kcller'-i 


I  1  ^  _^ 
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Helen  Keller  Arriv^ 
to  Aid  Fund  Campaign 


I  •"InleriFWwed,"  Through  Loyal 

Teacher^     Calls     Idleness 

Worse  Than  Blindness. 

BY  HELEN  C.  BOWER. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  twen- 
tieth century,  and  at  least  a  de- 
cade earlier,  the  solitary  figure  of 
the  girl  Helen  Keller  has  stood 
liymbolic  on  the  stage  of  modern 
life.  Practically  anywhere  in  the 
world  pronounclatlon  of  the  name 
"Helen  Keller"  brings  the  word 
^•blindness"  in  instant  association. 
JlWTT^y  of  triumph  over  affliction 
is  one  of  the  inspiring  epics  of  our 

I  time. 

i  But  to  read  of  Helen  Keller,  to 
Jxave  been  told  of  her  successful 
struggle  against  the  triple  handi- 
caps of  -deafness,  blindness  and  the 
Jo.ss  of  a  speaking  voice.  Is  not  the 
complete  experience.  To  see  Helen 
Keller  as  a  Detroit  audience  will 
»ee    her   Wednesday    evening    in    Or- 

fhestra  hall,  or  to  meet  her  within 
he  close  range  of  a  personal  Inter- 
view, is  to  learn  lessons  of  grati- 
tude and  humility,  of  courage  and 
tjnderstanding  that  come  with  ap- 
Jireciation  of  her  personality. 

"Tone***  Careful,  Mcaaured. 

Guided  In  conversation  only  by 
the  interpretative  fingers  of  Mrs. 
^nne  Sullivan  Macy's  familiar  hand 
Jield  lightly  in  her  own,.  Miss  Keller 

f;ave  an  interview  Sunday  afternoon 
n  her  suite  at  the  Hotel  Statler. 
Although  she  is  totally  blind  and 
finable  to  hear  any  sound  that  does 
riot  come  to  her  through  vibrations 
•  uch  as  those  of  music  or  the  swell- 
Jng  roar  of  traffic.  Miss  Keller  speaks 
in    measured,    careful    tones. 

In    appearance    she    la    of    medium 

flight,  with  dark  brown  hair  frara- 
ng  a  peaceful,  intelligent  counte- 
nance. Sunday  afternoon  she  was 
wearing  a  emiply-fashloned  black 
Velvet  dress,  with  black  patent 
leather  slippers  and  beige  stock- 
ings. She  had  been  occupied  earlier 
IJn  the  afternoon  with  "thank-you" 
jiote."!  to  friends  in  Cleveland,  notes 
wjnich  she  herself  was  writing  on 
Bl  portable  typewriter. 

It  was  a  cheerful  Interview,  for 
Helen  Keller  Is  not  a.  lugubrious 
(creature  full:  of  self-pity.  Her 
pity  is  all  for  those  800,000  men  and 
women  In  the  United  States  who 
lire  to  be  aided  through  the  $2,- 
<i00.000  fund  now  being  raised  for 
the  American  Foundation  for  the- 
Blind.  It  is  in  the  interest  of  this 
fund  that  she  will  speak  Wednes- 
day  evening. 

!  She  asked  eager  questions  about 
jpetroit,  which  she  had  visited  10 
[year.s  ago.  She  wanted  to.knovv 
Sibout  the  autobobileg  manufac- 
itured  here,  the  number  of  them 
and  the  different  makes.  She  in- 
Uiuired  for  the  current  news  story 
ief  greatest  local   interest,   to  be  in- 


formed of  Detroit's  own  affairs. 
Someone  even  spoke  of  an  artists' 
ball  Just  past  and  when  Mrs.  Macy's 
fingers  spelled  in  lightning  fashion 
a  sentence  or  two  about  the  gaily- 
cclored  panels  in  the  ball  '  room, 
Miss  Keller's  face  lighted  In  re- 
sponse. The  vivid  harmonies  of 
color  are  forever  beyond  her  sight, 
but  within  her  ke«n,  appreciative 
mind  are  imaginative  fancies 
evoked  by  the  thought  of  colors 
and    their    charms. 

"Yet.  If  the  blind  could  have 
their  sight  restored,  the  greatest^ 
blessing  would  not  be  to  see  the'' 
blue  sky  and  the  sunset,  but  to  be 
free  from  the  thousand  restraints 
of  their  dependence,"  she  remark- 
ed, after  a  few  moments.  Ju.st. 
the  faintest  shadow  of  sadness, 
passed  over  her  face,  and  for  an» 
instant  her  head  drooped  in  sor-j 
row. 


Same    Teacher   for    30 


Yearn. 

gone    outl 


"That  is  why  I  have 
on  this  campaign,"  she  continued* 
Mrs.  Macy's  hand  was  still  in  hers; 
while  ocaslonaily  the  fingers  of- 
Mifes  Keller's  left  hand  played 
lightly    ^er     "teacher's"      lips      or 

I  touched  against  the  vibrating 
'chords    of    "teacher's"    throat.        For 

(more  than  30  years  rMs.  Macy  has 
continued  the  work  she  begun  as 
Miss  Anne  Mansfield  Sullivan, 
teacher  to  the  seven-year-old  Helen 
Keller. 

"The  one  thing  that  is  even 
worse  than  blindness  is  idleness. 
The  majority  of  those  80,000  blind 
in  the  iJ>iited  States  are  men.  So 
many  of  them  are  blinded  In  in- 
dustrial accidents.  Of  course  It  Is 
just_  as  hard  for  a  woman  who  la 
bllnS,  but  almost  always  she  has 
the  shelter  of  her  home.  There  is 
not  the  peed  for  her  to  go  out 
Into  the  world  and  earn  a  living. 
"Even  If  a  person  suddenly  made 
blind  had  only  two-thirds  of  hia 
original  earning  capacity,  he  would 
not    be    worthless    to     society,    and 

I  he     would     keep     himself     occupied. 

I  It  Is  a  dreadful   thing  to  sit  staring 

'  into   the    darknes,   with   nothing  but 
darkness    staring    back    at    one." 

Miss  Keller's  Detroit  program  In-: 
;cludea   attendance  at   a  luncheon   to 
be  given  Monday  noon  in  the  Detroit 
Athletic    club    by    Charles     Beecher 
Warren,  recently  appointed  attorney 
general,  who  is  ge*ieral  chairman  of 
the     Detroit     committee,     American 
Foundation    for    the    Blind.       In    the 
afternoon  Mrs.  Henry  B.  Joy,   chair- 
man of  the  women's  committee,  will  1 
give  a  tea   for  Miss   Keller   and   the 
members   of   the    women's    group,    at  ' 
her  home  in  Grosse  Pointe. 

Tuesday,    Miss    Keller    will    attend 
the    annual    meeting   of   the    Detroit 
branch     of    the     Junior    League     of 
America  In    the   home  of  Mrs.    Wes-  ' 
son   Seyburn. 

Wednesday  evening  she  will  speak 
in  Orchestra  hall  for  the  benefit  of 
the  fund.  Mr.  Warren  will  preside 
on  this  occasion,  when  Mrs  Macy 
will  also  be  a  speaker. 
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GIVEMD IHEIR 
I,  IS  PLEA 
OF  HELEN  KELLER 

Audience     Responds    With 

Shower    of    Cash    and 

Checks  for  American 

Foundation. 


i  lie  blind  their  chance  lo 
live  conetructlvely. "  pleaded  the 
alow,  throaty  voice  of  Miss  Helen 
Keller  at  Masonic  Hall  last  night. 

All  through  the  crowded  auditor- 
ium were  black  glasses  and  closed 
f,v»>fi.  Hundreds  Tiad  been  led  to 
their  seats  to  hear  the  woman  who 
liad  coped  with  handicaps  greater 
than  theirs. 

"I  can  see,  I  can  hear,  T  can 
talk,"  she  said,  "but  in  a  different 
way  from  yours.  And  it  is  all  due 
to  the  teaching  of  Anne  Sullivan 
Macy. 

"Make  the  American  -Foundation 
for  the  Blind  the  Anne  Sullivan 
Macy  Foundation  for  America's 
Blind,"   she   asked.  ^ 

And  the  audience  anstwered  her 
with  cash,  checks  and  notes. 

Far   Ahead   of  ^Other   Cities. 

"Cleveland  is  far  ahead  of  all 
"ther  cities  in  its  care  and  work 
for  the  blind,"  said  Dr.  B.  B.  Rug- 
gle,  financial  secretary  of  the 
fouhdation.  "When  the  'Helen 
Keller  fund'  reaches  the  f2, 000, 000 
itiark  the  Cleveland  plan  can  be 
used  everywhere." 

"Standardization  of  the  work  of 
local  organizations  is  the  greatest 
need  of  the  national  foundation 
now.  With  this  money  we  can  do 
for  the  nation  what  Cleveland  has 
done   here." 

Newton  D.  Baker  told  of  Cleve- 
land's 600  blind,  and  the  nation's 
140,000   others. 

"It  also  is  an  economic  question." 
he  said,  "because  it  takes  140,000 
<nher.s  to  care  for  these  blind." 

Mrs.  Ma<y  related  her  first  meet- 
ingr  with  Helen  Keller,  at  the  age 
of  6. 

"She  was  a  little,  wild  creature 
with  no  idea  of  what  the  world  and 
other  persons  were  like,"  Mrs. 
Macy  said.  Then  she  told  of  their 
struggles  with  hand  talking  by 
tduch,  the  difficulties  encountered  at 
college,  then  the  learning  to  imitate 
sounds  by  feeling  th-^  f3,<»  r,r  the 
speaker. 


"The   blirtd    can    lead    Independent  [ 
and   happy   lives  if  they   are  taught. 
NVe     must    teach     them,"     said     Miss 
Keller. 

When  a  large  bouquet  of  flowers 
was  brought  to  her  she  cried.  "How 
beautiful."  Her  hands  fluttered 
over-  the   blossoms   a    moment. 

"Roses  and  purple  heather,"  she 
■•<aid.  "It  is  purple  because  white 
lieather  is  thinner  leaved  and  soft- 
.r." 

The  audience  rose  and  applauded. 
l"<-cling  the  vibrations  of  the  ap- 
plause,  she   siTjiled   and  bowed. 
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^  He/eN  KELLER  IN  HER  GARDEN 


H 


E  L  E  N 
KELLER 

is  shown  here 
in  the  ^garden 
of  her  home  on 
Long  Island. 
Miss  Keller  ar- 
rives in  MU- 
'  ivaukee    tomor- 

j  row  and  many 

i 

I  social  events 

i 

I  h a  V  e  h  c  en 
planned  in  her 
honor. 


HELEJS-KEl*fiR  COMPARED  TO 
NAfOLEON  BY  MARK  TWAIN 


'^fT'Ol 

(Thia  i^  the  first  of  two  articles 
1   the  life  of  Helen  Keller  to   ap- 

ar  on  this  pape.  The  visit  of 
iss  Keller  to  Milwatikee  (she  ar- 
vos  tomorrow)  has  aroused  great 
lerest  In  the  achievements  of 
IS  remarkable  woman.) 


JN  AN  analysis  of  v/orld  person- 
1         •       Mark  Twain  said."The  two 
figures  on  the  stape  of 
9  nineteenth  century  are  Napol- 
lon    and    Helen    Keller.     Napoleon 
tried  to  conquer  the  world  through 
force  and  failed.    Helen  Keller  hiis 
tried  to  win  the  world  by  the  pow- 
er of  her  mind  and  has  succeeded." 
The  woman  to  whom  that  keen 
Intellect  paid  such  a  tribute  is  now 
engaged  in  what  she  believes  to  be 
the    crowning    accomplishment    of 
her    extraordinary     career.     In    a 
tour    of   the   United    States   which 
will  take  her  through  every  state 
j  in   the  union,   she   will  present  to 
I  the  American  people  the  economic 
'  and  humane  necessity  for  placing 
the  work  of  the  American  Founda- 
itlon  for  the  Blind  on  a  firm  basis. 
She   arrives   in  Milwaukee   tomor- 
row. 

The  world  has  grown  to  speak  of 
the  "miracle"  of  Helen  Keller,  re- 
ferring in  that  way  to  the  marvel 
of    a    blind,    deaf   and    mute    child 
breaking  down  the  barriers  which 
cut    her    off    from    human     inter- 
course,   and    achieving    distinction 
in  the  field  of  letters  and  of  con- 
structive      philanthropic      accom- 
plishment. 
But  it  was  no  miracle  by  which 
those     results    were    gained.     The 
barriers    were    slowly    undermined 
iHrough  the  patient  application  of 
^'enious  educational  methods  de- 
sed   by    her   teacher.    Miss   Anne 
-Sullivan,    now    Mrs.    John    A. 
..^acy.  ai^d  still   the   companion   of 
her  distinguished  pupil. 

Miss  Keller  was  19  months  old 
when  she  was  made  blind  and  deaf 
as  result  of  scarlet  fever.  The  double 
affliction  left,  as  its  natural  conse- 
quence, the  inability  to  spealft.  The 
child  who  has  never  heai'd  a  sound 
'■.n  have  no  inner  oonsciousness 
It  such  a  thing  as  sound  exi.sts. 
jDiinci,  there  seemed  no  avenues  (Jf 
approach  through  which  to  convey 
a  glimmer  of  understanding. 

Capt.  Arthur;  H.  Keller  and  Mrs. 
Kate  Adams  Keller,  the  pgaents  of 
Helen,  hud  despaired  of  happiness 
'  the  life  of  their  daughter,  when 
s.  Keller  chanced  to  read  in 
Dickens'  "American  Notes"  of 
what  had  been  accomplishe^l  in 
the  case  of  Laura  Bridgman,  who 
also  had  suffered  tl.e  double  af- 
fliction. A  considerable  measure  of 
success  had  attended  the  efforts  of 
Dr.  S.  G.  Howe  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind  in  Boston, 
to  bring  Laura  Bridgman  out  from 
her  mental  darkness.  But  Dr.  Howe 
then  had  been  dead  for  many 
3"ears.  and  Mrs.  Keller  had  small 
pe  that  any  one  could  be  foimd 


to  aer\e  in  Ws" Stead  in  the  train- 
ing of  her  afflicted  little  daughter. 
However,  Capt.  Keller  took  Helen 
to  visit  Alexander  Graham  Bell 
In  Washington.  Prof.  Bell's  earli- 
est .scientific  research  had  been 
directed  toward  relieving  and  edu- 
cating deaf  mutes,  and  it  was  he 
who  held  out  some  small  measure 
of  hope.  He  advised  Capt.  Keller 
to  apply  to  the  Perkins  institution 
for  a  teacher.  It  was  there  that 
the  selection  fell  upon  Miss  Sulli- 
van, and  it  was  in  March,  1887, 
when  Helen  was  7  years  old,  that 
the  new  teacher  took  up  her  home 
with  the  Keller  family  in  Tus- 
tumbia,  Ala.  Then  followed  long 
fionths  of  seemingly  hopeless  ef- 
ort  to  stir  the  untouched  mind  of 
ler  little  charge.  Miss  Keller's 
|wn  story  of  her  first  sense  of 
|copimunication  is  highly  dramatic. 
Irr  the  yard  of  her  home  in  Forest 
Hills,  L.  I.,  stands  a  charming 
little  bird  bath  adorned  by  a  mar- 
bit  statue  of  "Rel:iecca  at  the 
"Well,"  the  symbol  of  the  supreme 
'aVoliie'nt  in  her  life. 

"As  a  little  girl  of  7."  said  Miss 
Keller    recently,     standing    beside 
the  foundation,   "Miss  Sullivan  led 
mc;   to   u  well  .pump   and   held   one 
of    my    hands    under    the    flowing 
stream,  while  into  my  other  hand 
she   spelled  with   her   fingers  over 
and       over      again       the       letters 
^V-A-T-E-R.       I     stood    still,     my 
whole    attention     fixed    upon    the 
movements    of   her    fingers.      Sud- 
denly I  felt  a  mystic  consciousness 
as  of  something  forgotten;  a  thrill 
of    returning    thought.      Somehow 
the   mystery  of  language  was   re- 
vealed   to   me.      I   knew    then    that 
W-A-T-E-R   meant   a  wonderfully 
cool    something    that    was    flowing 
over   my   hand.     That  living  word 
awakened   my   soul,   gave   it  light, 
hope,  jov— set  it  free." 

The  first  tiny  hole  had  driven 
through  the  barriers  and  light 
shone  through.  Miss  Sullivan  w.ts 
not  one  to  neglect  the  advantage 
thus  gained.  Not  only  was  she 
gifted  as  a  teacher,  but  she  also 
had  a  sympathetic  understanding 
of  her  pupil's  misfortuiie  born  of 
her  own  experience,  for  she  too 
had  been  threatened  with  blind- 
ness and  her  sight  was  never  fully 
r'estored.  Once  the  c»mmunication 
was  established,  the  flowering  of 
the  alert  mind  which  lay  behind 
the  silence  and  the  darkness 
progressed  rapidly.  Early  in  this 
course  of  instruction  Helen  began 
ito  have  an  appreciation  of  the 
WltT  ""   ^^^^  world. 

Helen  Keller  to 

Speak  Here  Jan,  29 

Mi.ss   Helen   Keller,   noted  tolind   and 

Ideaf   woman,   will   speak  at  the   First 

Baptist  church.  Tenth  street  and  Har- 


mon place,  January  29  at  8:15  p.m., 
Thomas  F.  Wallace,  chairman  of  a  com- 
mittee of  business  men  who  are  arrang- 
ing for  her  entertainment  while  here,, 
announced  today. 

The  meeting  will  be  open  to  the  pub- 
lic and  will  be  the  only  public  appear- 
ance of  Miss  Keller  in  Minneapolis  al- 
though she  will  be  here  several  days. 

George  D.  Dayton  will  preside  at  the 
meeting.  Joseph  Bergman,  member  of 
the  MacPhail  School  of  Music,  will  give 
a  musical  program. 

Nearly  400  blind  persons  in  Minne- 
apolis  benefit  f ror^^^nrogram  of  the 
I  American  -  FoundffnMM|PH|^^||^^gin^ 
through  the  Minneapolis  Societyr^^BB 
Blind  which  is  a  member  of  the  founda- 
tion.  , 

The  committe  of  business  men  will 
give  a  luncheon  for  Miss  Keller  and  her 
companion  and  instructor,  Mrs.  Anne" 
Sullivan  Macy,  at  the  Minneapolis  Club, 
J,anuary  26,  the  day  of  her  arrival  here. 
Mrs.  F.  A.  Chamberlain  is  chairman  of 
a  group  of  women  who  will  give  a 
luncheon  for  Miss  Keller  at  the  Nicollet 
hotel  January  29.  ,     ... 
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lETES  ARE  PLANNED 
f  OR  PEN  KELLER 

Paul  N.  Myers,  general  chairman 
of  the  St.  Paul  CommittceofJUM* 
^"^"'""illin  Fn'Vf'"'"  '•  I  ""  !''^ll  I 
Inc.,  that  will  entertain  Miss  Helen 
Keller,  today  announced  the  names 
of  those  who  will  net  as  hosts  at  the 
Helen  Keller  luncheon  to  be  given 
next  Wcdne.sday  at  the  Minnesota 
clut). 

They  are:  H.  H.  Irvine,  George  H. 
Prince.  C.  P.  Brown,  C.  O.  Kalman, 
[Asa  G.  Biiggs,  Archbishop  Austin 
Dowling,  S.  W.  Dittenhofer,  E.  N. 
Baunders,  Jr.,  C.  VST.  Gordon,  F.  R. 
Bigelow,  C.  H.  Bigelow,  L.  W.  Iim, 
George  F.  Lindsay,  Paul  J.  Kalman, 
Koger  Shepard,  F.J.  Ottis,  Dr.  FranK 
E.  Burch.  W.  P.  Davidson,  J.  H. 
Skinner,  C.  W.  Stott,  E.  B.  Kirk, 
J.  A.  Seeger,  M.  W.  Waldorf,  L.  C. 
Binimons,  C.  M.  Griggs,  Dr.  Egil 
Boeckraann,  D.  S.  Culver,  William 
Hamm  and  Mr.  ilyers. 

Invitations  have  been  issued  to  the 
number  of  300  for  the  luncheon,  which 
im  the  second  big  number  on  the 
week's  program  to  be  given  in  St. 
Paul  for  Mis.s  Keller. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  W.  Hill  will  enter- 
tain about  200  at  an  informal  tea 
Bunday  afternoon  at  their  home,  260 
Kummit  avenue,  in-  honor  of  Miss 
Kellei',  and  on  Friday,  January  3U,  a 
mass  meeting  Mill  be  held  in  th% 
Auditorium.  ^ 

Governor  ChrLstianson  will  preside 
at  the  mass  meeting  at  Avhich  time 
Miss  Keller  will  make  a  personal  ai>- 
p<?aranco,  and  at  which  the  motion 
picture  story  of  Miss  Keller's  life  will 
be  told- 


HELENKELlEli 
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Tells  Farewell  Audience  Eyes 

That  Sec  Not  Are  Worse 

Than    Blindness. 


"Do    >ou    think    that    blindness   is 
the  greatest  of  aftlJctions? 

"No,  it  Is  worse  to  have  eyes  and 
yet  not  see!" 

Charles  B.  Warren,  next  attorney 
ffeneral  ot  the  United  States,  had 
asked  the  question  and  Helen  Kel- 
ler, taklne:  it  from  Mr.  Warren's  lips 
by  those  sensitive  fingers  with 
■which  she  hears  and  sees,  had 
answered  it.  The  audience  that  last 
eveninff  taxed  to  capacity  Orches- 
tra Hall,  broke  into  a  storm  of  ap» 
plause  but  the  usually  amllinff  face 
of  Helen  Keller  was  serious.  She 
had  no  -wish  to  display  her  trench- 
ant ■wit  at  just  that  moment.  She 
was  hoping  that  her  audience  had 
indeed  seen  the  light  and  that  her 
appeal,  just  voiced  in  behalf  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
had  not  fallen  upon  deaf  ears. 

Miss    Keller,    after    four    days    In 
Detroit,     concluded     her     visit     last 
night   and    departed    with    her   com- 
panion  and  first  teacher,  Mrs.  Anoe 
SullivatL  Macy,   on    a   late    train    for 
MilwauKBe.      Before    she    will    have 
lendfid  her  tour  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
'■flhc    will     have    visited    every    large, 
velty  in  the  United  States,  conveying 
to    the    80,000    blind    ot    America    aj 
message   of   hope    and    repeating,   as  I 
she    repeated    more    than    once    last 
night,  both   in  words  and  sentiment, 
"They  do  not   ask    for  charity;  they 
ask  only  for  a  chance.'' 

urviTKD  gijIj:s'Th. 

It  was  an  audience  of  invited 
Cuests  that  greeted  Miss  Keller.  A 
motion  picture,  expressing  tbe| 
salient  features  in  the  education  of 
Helen  Keller,  first  placed  that  au- 
dience in  sympathetic  mood.  There 
^ame  upon  the  stage  Mr.  Warren, 
chairman  of  the  Detroit  committee  ^ 
which  is  seeking  to  raise  JSO.OOO, 
Detroit^s  share  of  the  12,000,000 
^len  Keller  Fund,  the  income  of 
which  will  support  the  activities  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind;  then  followed  Mrs.  Macy,  Dr. 
E.  G.  Russell,  financial  secretary  of 
the  fund.  Miss  Keller  and  Miss 
Keller's  secretary.  Miss  Polly 
Thompson. 

Jn  a  brief  introduction.  Mr.  War- 
ren explained  the  purpose  of  the 
meeting     and     the     objects     of     the 


American    Foundation,   how   through  I 
experiment,    research    and   co-opcra-  | 
tion   it  hoped  to   lighten   the  burden 
of  America's  blind.     He  declared   he 
knew  Detroit  would  respond  to  Miss  j 
Keller's    appeal    and.    in    conclusion, 
he    presented   her   with    a  check    for | 
$10,000.   the   first   contribution    to  be  | 
received. 

"I     do     not     believe     the      donors ' 
would     desire     their     names     men- 
tioned."   he    said,    "but    I    shall    tell 
you,   anyway,   that   this  comes   from 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  FordL" 

Briefly,  too,  Mrs.  Macy  took  up 
the  story  of  Helen  Keller.  She 
spoke  of  her  will  to  do  and  be.  her 
refusal  to  recognize  what  others 
considered  insurmountable  obstacles 
and  the  rewards  in  happiness  that 
came  to  her  through  the  long  years 
of  struggle. 

KNOWLKDCB   FOR  AX'L. 

Helen    Keller,   with   Mrs.    Macy   to  I 
interpret    where    necessary,   her   un- 
usual   yet    not    displeasing    form    of 
speech,  said: 

"Tou  are  helping  me  to  speed  the 
day  when  no  blind  child  shall  go 
untaught  and  no  man  shall  be  with- 
out a  livelihood  in  this  graat  l«ad. 


Both  BUnd,  Both  Deaf, 
Their  Handclasp  Speaks 

BETWEEN  the  silken  opera 
cloaks  and  black  of  evening 
dress  that  surrounded  Helen 
Keller  in  Orchestra  Hall  last 
night,  there  came  a  hand  that 
sought  her  own.  A  plainly 
dressed  woman  was  leading  a 
young  girl  forward.  The  girl,  . 
too.   was   sightless  and  deaf. 

Her  hand  and  Miss  Keller's 
met  For  a  moment  her  fingers 
'  sped  the  message  of  her  heart. 
Quickly,  the  tall  and  graceful 
woman  answered  in  the  lan- 
guage born  centuries  ago  in  the 
silence  of  Old   World   cloisters. 

"B«  of  gCid  cheer,"  she  was 
saying.    "Tour  day  dawns." 

The  throng  caught  her  up:  a 
cloak  fell  about  her  shoulders, 
the  stage  door  opened  and  a 
motor  hummed  away  into  the 
night. 
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HElEh 
IN  CITY  FOR 
LECTURES 

On©  might  well  believe  rliat  there] 
isn't  much  left  in  life  when  the  sight 
and  the  hearing  are  gone.  Life 
might.  Indeed,  seem  a  well  of  dark- 
ness. I 

But  that  is  not  true — not  accord-' 
ing  to  Helen  Keller,  one  of  the  most, 
remarkable  women  the  world  has 
ever  known — who  arrived  In  Milwau- 
kee yesterday  for  a  two  days'  visit 
during  which  she  will  lecture.  For] 
Mi.ss  Keller  is  deaf  and  blind,  and 
has  been  w^ithout  these  eenses  al- 
most all  of  her  life. 

NOT  ALL  DARKNESS. 

"Ijlfe  is  not  darkness  for  me.  Life 
is  not'  hopelees  for  me,"  snM  Miss 
Keller  In  an  interview,  in  her  lialt- 
ing  voice — she  learned  to  use  that 
■voice  six  years  after  it  was  believed 
she  had  no  voice  whatever — years 
after  she  was  believed  to  be  dumb 
as  well  as  blind  and  deaf. 

"L/ife  is  not  a  hopeless  proposi- 
tion for  anyone  who  is  blind  or 
dumb  or  deaf.  There  is  nhvay.'?  the] 
mind.  There  are  always  friends.  As 
one  faculty  is  lost,  the  others  de- 
velop In  keenness.  Blind  people  are 
Just  like  other  people,  except  that 
they  are  seeing  in  the  dark. 

"The  worst  part  of  being  blind  is! 
the  idlenca.s  and  isolation.  Add  to 
that  the  affliction  of  being  deaf,  be- 
sides, and  you  can  picture  what 
"blackness  seems  before  one.  But 
the  mind  i.s  active — it  i<5  alive  every 
minute,  and  more  sensitive  than  the 
mind  of  one  wiio  has  all  his  facul- 
ties. Therefore,  there  is  not  hopeless- 
ness. It  Is  up  to  all  who  have  their 
senses  to  aid  those  who  have  not^ — 
to  give  tiiat  little  ai^that  will  make 
hope  and  happineas-shinp  through  tl)e| 
darkness." 

EYES  ARE  RXPRKShlVE. 

Miss  Keller  is  now  a  woman  of 
45  years,  though  she  appears  young- 
er, and  radiates  vitality  and  a  spirit 
of  indomitable  cheerfulness.  Her 
siglitless  eyes  are  luminous  and  ex- 
pressive. r>nTT>-P\-tnP'  her  n-,-ay„ 

emotion. 


ER  HERE 


I 


— By   The   Wisconsin   New«  Staff   Photographer. 

I  Helen  Keller,    one   of  the  most  remarkable   women   of 

r  America,  who  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  she  is  blind  and  deaf, 
has  developed  her  mentality  to  a  higher  plane  than  most 
women  endowed  with  all  their  faculties,  is  shown  at  the  right 
above,  with  her  teacher,  ]Mrs.  Anne  Sullivan  Macy.  Mrs. 
xMacy  is  shown  comnjunicating  with  ^tiss  Keller  by  means  of 
pressure  of  her  fingers  into  the  palm  of  tlie  blind  woman's 
I  hand.    It  was  ]\hs.  Macy  who  developed  IMiss  Keller  into  the 


^bfiss  Keller  was  born  a  normal 
child.  In  1880.  but  at  the  age  of  10 
months,  Hlneas  left  her  deaf  and 
blind,  with  her  vocal  orgncs  Im- 
TJalred. 

Miss  Keller,  speaking  this  after- 
noon at  MUwaukee-Downer  collecre, 
urgred  everyone  lo  aid  In  raising  the 
$2,000,000  fund  which  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  Is  raising. 
(iVEST  AT  LUNCHEON. 

lliss  Keller  was  honor  guest  at  a 

mcheon  at   the  Hotel  Astor   today, 

given   by   the   .Junior   league.      At    4 

o'clock,  she  is  honor  guest  at  a  tea 

'    Mllwwrttee-Downer   college,    after 

which  she  gives  her  talk. 


Tomorrow  noon  she  addresses  a 
union  meeting  of  civic  clubs,  Includ- 
.Ir.g  Rotary,  Klwania,  ILlons,  Gyro 
and  others,  at  the  Hotel  Pflster. 
^hen  nearly  six  hundred  are  ex- 
pected. Friday  night,  she  speaks  at 
the  Pabst  theater  before  the  public, 
telling  of  her  life. 

Mrs.  .T.  W.  Jackson,  president  of 
the  North  Shore  Woman's  club,  and 
Mrs.  L.  W.  Robinson,  supplied  Miss 
Keller's  room  ^t  the  Pflster  hotel 
I  with  masses  of  flowers,  and  many 
other  Ijouquets  were  received  from 
her  hundreds  of  admirers  in  the 
•-.•Ity.  •■" 


ITelen  Keller's 
Hands  Recall  Her 
Old  Friends  Here 


Blind  Marvel  Here  to  Aid 
in    Drive,    Renews 
/    ''^  Acquaintances. 

By  Lorena  A.  Hickok.         .t'<^ 

"I  am  very  glad  to  meet  you  again. 
I   remember   your   hand   quite  well." 

With  this  greeting  for  old  fi-iends 
and  acquaintances,  Helen  Keller,  de- 
scribed by  Mark  Twain  as  ''the  most 
wonderful  woman  In  the  world,"  return- 
ed-to  Minneapolis  Monday,  this  time 
on*behalf  of  the  $2,000,000  cimpaign 
for  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind. 

Miss  Keller  was  guest  of  honor  at  a 

luncheon    given    Monday    noon    at    the 

I  Minneapolis    club  for  100  business  men 

who  are  interested  In  the  foundation's 

campaign  for  funds  with  which   to  as- 

I  sist,    by    research    work    and    in    other 

ways,  the  Minneapolis  Society  for  the 

1  Blind   and    other    similar   oi-ganizations 

throughout   the  United   States. 

I  To  Explain  Drive. 

Addressing  them  in  her  deliberateji 
precise  English,  Miss  Keller  demon- 
strated the  most  marvelous  of  the  many 
accomplishments  she  has  acquired 
through  the  magic  fingers  of  her  teach- 
er and  lifelong  companion,  Mrs.  Anne 
Sullivan   Macy. 

,  With  Mrs.  Macy's  assistance.  Miss 
Keller  will  tell  why  the  foundation 
needs  .$2,000,000  at  a  large  public  mass 
meeting  in  the  First  Baptist  church, 
Thursday  night.  She  also  \vill  speak 
Thin-sday  noon  at  a  luncheon  to  be 
given  by  a  group  of  women  at  the  Nicollh 
let  hotel.  i 

Joseph  Chapman  presided  at  the 
luncheon  at  the  Minneapolis  club. 
George  D.  Dayton  will  preside  at  the 
mass  meeting  in  the  First  Baptist 
church,  and  Mrs.  F.  A.  Chamberlain  is 
at  the  head  of  the  committee  in  charge 
of  the  luncheon  at  the  Nicollet. 
Dwells  in  Hands. 

Irr  a  world  of  hands — smooth  hands, 
rough  hands,  hot,  eager  hands,  cool, 
slim  hands,  the  fairy  hgnds  of  children, 
the  "speaking"  hinds  of  her  teacher — 
dwells  Helen  Keller.  And  it  was  of  these, 
hands,  who  have  been  eyes  and  ears' 
to  her  since  she  was  a  small  child,  when 
an  illness  left  her  blind  and  deaf  and 


dunibr  "tKaf'sTie     lan<e<r"'bef6re"'"tTie1 
luncheon  at  the  Minneapolis  club  Mon- 
day noon. 

■  First,  there  are  the  hands  of  her 
teacher,  those  tapering,  sensitive  fin- 
gers that  transformed  Helen  Keller 
from  a  helpless  little  animal  to  a  bi'il- 
liant,  accomplished,  finely  educated 
woman,  one  of  the  marvels  of  the  cen- 
tury. 

They  put  her  through  college,  those 
hands  of  Mrs.  Macy.  They  taught  her 
to  love  books  and  flowers  and  country 
roads.  And  most  wonderful  of  aJl,  they 
taught  her  how  to  use  her  own  voice- 
how  to  speak.  When  Mrs.  Macy  became 
her  teacher,  Helen  Keller  did  not  even  I 
know  that  other  people  talked  with: 
their  mouths. 

Could  Write  Book. 

Hands  are  to  Helen  Keller  what  faces 
are  to  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  If  she 
were  not  so  reticent,  she  could  write — 
use  of  the  typewriter  is  another  accom-j 
plishmcnt  .she  has  acquired  through 
Mrs.  Macy's  fingers — a  most  Illuminat- 
ing book  entitled  "Hands  I  Have  Met." 
But  she  evinces  a  reluctance  when  it 
comes  to  discussing  personalities,  so 
probably  the  book  will  never  be  writ- 
ten. 

"Some  hands  have  intense  person- 
ality," she  said  Monday.  "They  are 
eager  hands,  dominant  hands,  vibrant 
with  feeling.  There  are  st/ong,  com- 
forting hands,  too — you  hate  to  let  go 
of  them. 

"There  are  dry,  small,  meai  hands, 
and  there  are  fat  hands — goodpatured 
hands.  I  call  them.  There  arf  timid 
hands,  too,  and  humorous  hands—  hands 
that  twinkle.  And  there  are  imperti- 
nent hands " 

Rub  Wronff  Way. 

"What  are  impertinent  hands  like'" 
someone  wanted  to  know.  With  light- 
ning rapidity,  spelling  out  the  first  two 
or  three  letters  of  each  word,  the  fing- 
ers of  Mrs.  Macy  passed  the  question 
on  into  Miss  Keller's  right  hand. 

"Oh,  I  should  not  like  to  say,"  Miss 
Keller  replied.  "They  are  hoiTid  hands.^ 
Th^y  rub  you  the  wrong  way."  ^  »- ' 


Ka.vx/Sa.s  C'itv<.  Mo..  "Post 


^ 


— P»r«ona]  Photo. 

In  behalf  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Miss  Helen  Keller 
>v*o  has  overcome  the  handicap  of  being  deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  will  appear 
m  ^nsa«  City  February  4  to  6,  supporting  the  work  of  local  commkBlees, 
IpUcn  are  condaddng  a,  dzlTe  for  the  organizaticm,  >/" 


'WONDER  WOMAN', 
TO  SPEAK  HERE 

Helen  Keller  to  Tell  of 

Winning  Fame  in  Fight 

Against  Odds. 


Deaf,  dumb  and  blind  since  early 
childhood,  yet  at  the  fter  of  43  years. 


a  college  graduate,   a  writer  and  a 
speaker  of   rare   ability — this,   in    a 

few  words,  is  the 

story 


of  Helen 
Keller,  one  of  the 
most      discussed 

women  in  the 
world.  She  will 
be  in  Kansas  City 
February  4,  5  and 
6,  making  public 
appearances  i  n 
behalf  of  an  en- 
dowment fund  she 
is  obtaining  for 
the  American, 
Foundation  for 
the  Blind.  ' 

i  Extensive  plans  [ 
for  Miss  Keller's! 
visit     are     being  I 


;vat8.  JOSEPH  D. 
HAVE>'». 


made.  Executive,  advisory,  general 
and  social  committees  have  been  ap- 
pointed to  assist  Miss  Keller  while 
she  is  here  and  to  help  her  in  her 
appeal  for  the  blind. 

A  tea  Wednesday  afternoon,  Feb- 
ruary 4,  in  the  home  of  Mrs.  Charles 
N.  Seidlitz,  jr..  4526  Warwick  boule- 
vard, at  which  Mrs.  Seidlitz  and 
Mrs.  Williston  r.  Monger  will  bi  his- 
i(  sses,  will  be  the  first  of  several 
social  affairs  for  Miss  Keller. 

To  Appear  in  Temple. 

lied  public  appearance  will  be  at 
8:20  o'clock  Friday  night,  February 
6,  in  Ivanhoe  Temple.  Attendance 
will  be  invitational. 

Accompanying  Mis.s  Keller,  will  be, 
Jlrs.  Anne  Sullivan  Macy,  her  teach- 
er and  lifelong  friend,  who  also  will 
be  an  honor  guest  at  the  tea  and  a 
speaker  at  Miss  Kellers  appearance 


AA'lthoQt  Mrs.  Stacy,  Miss  Keller 
tii^ht  have  remalniii  \n  silence  and 
darkness  for  life. 

The  "vronder-woniun,  as  Miss 
Kpller  often  is  styled,  hears  through 
hf  r  fingers.  She  places  her  thnrab 
r>u  Mrs.  Macy's  throat,  her  first  fin- 
ger on  her  lips  and  her  third  finger 
on  the  side  of  her  nose. 

Hears  Through   Ha<nids. 
I     It  Is  necessary  for  Miss  Keller  to 
note  the  different  ribrations  in  the 
throat,  lips  and  nostrils  in  order  to 
understand     what 
is    being    said    to 
Ijer. 

ITer  achleve- 
jnent  in  learning 
to  talk  is  even 
more  remarkable. 
I  In  her  address- 
es, Miss  Keller 
will  tell  her  own 
story  and  also  will 
explain  the  foun- 
dation to  TThlch 
she  is  devoting 
much  of  her  work. 
The  foundation 
was  organized 
four  years  ago  to^    „^  ,     ^     „ 

„   ,_.       .,  ,      , — Photo    by    Moore. 

correlate  the  work  jroitN  a.  butler. 
being    done   by    institutions    for    the 
blind  throughout  the  country. 

To  Educate  Blind. 

The  chief  work  of  tlw^iaiindation, 
however,  is  to  provide  education  and 
working  facilities  for  the  blind.  Out 
of  every  1,000  i)eople,  there  Is  one 
Mind  person,  statistics  of  the  foun- 
dation reveal. 

A  Kansas  City  committee  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
is  headed  by  John  A.  Butler.  The 
Rev.  S.  D.  Harkness  Is  vice-chair- 
man; Mrs.  J.  D.  Havens  is  chair- 
man of  the  women's  committee  and 
John    F.    Downing,    treasurer 


v\V\4.^j^oUs,  Mtnn.,  JovLnrwatU. 
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HELP  100,000  BLINDS 
HELEN  KELLER  ASKS 

Conqueror  of   Deafness,   Blind- 
ness and  Dumbness  Appeals  to 
^    J.'>0  Minneapolis  Women 


J''oi-    the    Siiko    of,    100,000    .Americans 

\v ho.se  live.s  arp  darkened  ''Y  Jf i'"i|jllt"' 

jHelen    Killer,    ronqiieioi-     of      deatne.s.s! 

bllndne.s.s  and  dumbness,  today  appealed 

to    150    Minneapoli.s    xNjomen    for    aid    in 

the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind's 

ampaign  to  ral.ie  $2,000,000  for  an  edu- 

ational  foundation. 


Miss  Keller,  at  a  luncheon  at  the 
Nicollet  hotel,  told  how  her  Instructor, 
Mrs.  Anne  Sullivan  Macy,  helped  her 
out  of  the  misery  which  overcame  her 
when  she  was  deprived  of  speech,  hear- 
ing and  eyesight  at  the  age  of  19 
months. 

Miss  Keller  will  make  her  lai;t  ap- 
pearance in  Minnef^olis  at  a  publi« 
meeting  today  at  8:15  p.m.  in  the  First 
Baiitist  church.  Tenth  street  and  Har- 
mon   place, 

[Jlaire  hobart,  11,  Praise 
for  Work  By  Conductor 
1^ ,  "*  of  Symphony. 


By  Neil  E.  KeUy. 

Claire  Kobart,  11, .years  old  and  bllr 
sii.ce  birtn,  came  to  Minneapolis  fro 
his  home  In  Taylor's  FaJls  Thurada 
with  a  double  purpose. 

For  one  thing  he  wanted  to  sho 
Henri  Verbrugghen.  conductor  of  tl 
Minneapolis  Symphony  orchestra,  ho 
well  he  played  his  own  compositions  f( 
the  piano,  but  more  than  that  he  wan 
ed  to  hear  Helen  Keller  talk.  And  1 
satisfied  both  ambitions. 

During  the  afternoon,  accompanied  t 
Dewey  Albinson,  a  Minneapolis  artis 
he  visited  Mr.  Verbrugghen 's  apar 
ment.  He  sat  at  the  keyboard  of  tl 
big  grand  piano  and  played  five  nun 
ber3,  the  best  of  the  rhythms  he  h? 
been  composing  since  he  could  span  a 
octave. 

Invites  Boy  to  Rehearsal. 

When  he  had  finished  Mr.  Verbruj 
ghen  said  that  Claire  has  a  strikin 
'  talent  for  composition  and  suggeste 
that  his  training  be  continued  in  Ch 
cago  or  New  York.  Not  only  that,  h 
Invited  Claire  to  attend  the  rehears? 
kof  the  orchestra  today — something  a 
most  unhead  of — and  to  attend  the  coi 
cert  tonight. 

Yet  that  was  only  half  the  day's  ae 
ventures.  At  8  o'clock  h©  appeare 
with  more  than  3,000  other  persons  £ 
the  First  Baptist  church  to  hear  Hele 
Keller  speak  in  the  interest  of  th 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  Th 
crowd  was  so  much  larger  than  ha 
been  anticipated  that  an  overflow  mee 
Ing  waa  conducted  In  Jackson  hal 
which  adjoins  the  church  buildlnj 
These  circumstances  gave  Claire  an  ui 
expected  advantage,  for  when  Miss  Ke 
ler  had  finished  speaking  at  the  mee 
Ing  In  Jackson  hall  he  was  led  into  th 
connecting  corridor  and  there  he  me 
her  face  to  fatce.  \ 

Talks  to  llelen  Keller. 

Misa  Keller  took  him  in  her  arm; 
Mr.  Albinson  said,  and  he  told  h« 
about  his  music  and  Mr.  Verbrugghei 
She  cried  for  a  minute,  and  told  hii 
that  through  his  music  he  was  ab! 
to  "see"  things  she  could  not.  JtUff^i^e 
went  back  into  the  auditorium  of  fh 


church,  :fliiw~^rtnier  to  the  platform, 
and  Claire  to  a  pew  at  one  side  where 
he  heard  the  story  of  her  life. 

"I  came  down  from  Taylor's  Falls. 
Just  to  hear  Helen  Keller  talk."  he  sald.- 
"But  I  talked  to  her,  and  she  talked  to\ 
me!" 

He  gave  the  pronouns  an  Italicised 
inflection. 

After  her  life-long  teacher,  Mrs.  Ann* 

Sullivan   Macy,   had  told  how   sho  had 

taught    a    blind    deaf    mute    to    speak, 

jMIss  Keller  talked  briefly  to  the  audi* 

!ence. 

"I  like  to  think  that  you  have  come 
here  tonight  because  you  want  to  make 
the  blind  of  this  country  happier,"  she 
said. 

"You  have  heard  how  I  was  taught, 
you  have  heard  how  a  little  word  drop- 
ped fiom  the  lips  of  axioLher  sent  a  ray 
of  light  into  my  life,  and  filled  my 
soul  with  the  sunshine  of  happiness. 
'I  was  blind,  now  I  can  sec.  I  was  deaf, 
now  I  can  hear.  I  was  mute,  now  I 
can  speak. 

"Friendship,    knowledge   and    accom- 
plishment   came    to    fill    my    life    with, 
happiness.      The   blind    hold    out   their' 
hands  to   you,   not  In   nesigrtation,   but 
in  determination  to  overjome  thejr  limi- 
tations.     If   you    who  ^ave    eyes    will  | 
help  the'Ui4i#They  will  lift  tueir  uuiueu 
with   a  dauntless   courage. 

"Will  you  not  help  the  blind  to  And 
work  that  will  make  them  independ- 
ent, make  life  worth  living?  When 
brains  and  hfeart  work  together  this 
old  world  of  ours  will  be  mighty  hard 
to  beat." 

In  Answering  questions  Miss  Keller 
said  she  could  "hear"  applause  with 
her  hands  and  feet,  and  that  she  could 
enjoy  nature  "because  almost  every- 
thing In  nature  has  something  I  can 
feel." 

"It  runs,  or  flies,  or  hums,  or  sings," 
she  added. 

Mrs.  Macy  told  how  she  had  taken 
Miss  Keller  when  she  was  19  months 
old  and  taught  her  first  the  manual  al- 
phabet, then  the  spoken  language  and 
finally  helped  her  through  RadcIIffe  col 
lege. 

George  F.  Meyer,  supervisor  of  th€ 
blind  classes  In  the  Minneapolis  public 
schools,  and  a  director  of  the  Americar 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  told  df  the 
purposes  of  the  campaign  for  an  edy 
cational  endowment  of  $2,000,000  whicl 
is  now  being  conducted.  E.  B.  Russel 
of  the  American  foundation  pointed  oul 
that  many  of  potential  Helen  Kellei-f 
probably  are  Included  In  the  100,00( 
blind  in  the  United  States. 
!  The  meeting  was  conducted  by  th< 
Minneapolis  Society  for  the  Bj. 
Georg^^fc,  Dayton  PE 
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HELeH  KELLER  IN  DES  MOINES 

TTELEN  KELLER,  heralded  throughout  the  world' 
as  the  most  perfect  embodiment  of  the  power 
of  the  human  mind  to  rise  above  any  obstacles,  is 
honoring  Des  Moines  with  an  extended  visit  this 
week.  She  comes  to  this  city  in  the  course  of  a 
nation-wide  tour  sponsored  by  the  American  Foun- 
dation for  tlin  nilnrir'  Arriving  in  Des  INloiues  to- 
morrow, she  will  remain  here  through  Monday  and 
Tuesday^ 

Her  stay  in  Des  Moines  will  be  marked  by  num- 
erous meetings  and  conferences  which  will  bring 
Miss  Keller  in  direct  contact  with  a  very  large  part 
of  the  citizenship.  Monday  will  be  given  over  to 
social  functions  and  group  conferences  and  the 
larger  gatherings  are  scheduled  for  the  following 
day.  Tuesday  morning  Miss  Keller  will  address  the 
Iowa  legislature  and  Tuesday  evening'  she  ^wiU 
speak  at  the  Hoyt  Sherman  auditorium.  This  is  a 
strenuous  program  for  the  distinguished  guest  but 
it  is  one  which  has  received  her  enthusiastc 
approval. 

The  miracl^  of  which  the  name  "Helen  Keller 
is  the  symbol  is  perhaps  better  known  to  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  the  United  States  than  the 
triumph  of  any  other  individual  in  any  other  pur- 
suit. The  Jate  Mark  Twain  gave  accurate  expression 
to  this  thought  when  he  said:  "The  two  greatest 
figures, on  the  stage  of  the  nineteenth  century  are 
rfapoleon  and  Helen  Keller.  Napoleon  tried  to  con- 
quer ^he  world  through  force  and  failed.  Helen 
Keller  has  tried  to  win  the  world  by  the  power  of 
her  mind  and  has  succeeded." 

Blind,  deaf  and  mute  from  her  infancy,  Helen 
Keller  seemed  utterly  isolated  from  the  things 
which  make  life  so  eminently  vvorth  the  living.  For 
her  no  world  existed  beyond  the  things  which  she 
could  touch.  Shellacked  something  more  than 
sight,  for  she  had  no  knowledge  that  any  such  thing 
as  light  existed.  Her  affliction  was  more  than  an 
Inability  to  hear,  for  she  did  not  know  that  sou^jj. 


of  any  kind  existeih     Her  contact  with.  suih-thSgS 
had  closed  when  she  a  baby  of  nineteen  months  and 
experience  up  to  that  age  obviously  left  no  lasting 
impressions.  . 

Even  below  the  human  scale  in  the  thing  that 
we  call  life  there  is  greater  blessing  than  Helen 
Keller  possesse'd  so  far  as  normal  contact  witfl  the 
world  is  concerned.  Through  sight  and  hearing, 
<reatures  which  are  presumed' to  be  lacking  in  intel- 
ligence are  taught  to  perform  in  a  truly  miraculous 
manner.  Human  actions  and  even  the  human  voice! 
are  sometimes  marvelously  imitated.  Of  such  a' 
nature  are  tlie  possibilities  of  education  through 
sight  and  hearing  unsupported  by  intellect.  But 
the  Creator  gave  man  powers  infinitelv  higher  than 
these. 

Where  shall  we  find  a  more  perfect  presentation 
of  the  intrinsic  power  of  the  mind  and  soul  of  man- 
kind than  we  have  in  the  miracle  of  Helen  Keller's 
profound  education? 

Without  seeing  anything  of  the  world,  she  knows 
the  world  far  better  than  the  average  citizen,  in 
complete  possession  of  normal  senses.  Without 
knowing  anything  of  sound,  she  not  only  speaks  the 
language  of  her  own  country  but  speaks  French  and 
German  with  perfect  ease  and  perfect  understand- 
ing. She  was  graduated  from  Radcllffe  College 
with  the  highest  honors — and  this  in  direct  compe- 
tition with  students  who  had  no  physical  handicaps. 
She  attended  other  schools  with  similar  distinction. 

Considering  her  tremendous  handicaps,  Miss 
Keller  might  well  be  called  the  world's  most  bril- 
liant student.  This  in  turn  characterizes  Anne  M. 
Sullivan,  now  Mrs.  John  A.  Macy,  as  the  most  cap- 
able and  most  patient  teacher.  She  became  Helen 
Keller's  instructor  and  companion  when  Miss  Keller 
was  seven  years  old.  V 

Miss  Keller  brings  to  Des  Moines  a  personal  mes- 
sage from  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 
Delivered  in  this  way,  this  message  surely  will  meet 
"With  a  most  enthusiastic  respoi 
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HELEN  KELLER  TO ' 
I  COMJ.  TO  LINCOLN 

I  Win  Peliver  Addresses  Here  On 

February  13  and  16  in  Inter- 
est of  American  Foun- 
iit;  dation  forBlind. 

Miss  Helen  KellerwiU  come  to 
Lincoln  on  February  11  in  interest 
iof  the  American  Foundatioii  for 
the  Blind,  according  to  word  re- 
ceived Friday  by  Dr.  S.  Mills 
Hayes,  and- Avill  speak  at  St.  Paul 
M.  E.  church  on  the  evenings  of 
February  13  and  16.  A  luncheon 
will  be  given  at  the  Lincoln  hotel 
on  February  11  in  honofof  Miss 
Keller.  Members  of  the  Lincoln 
committees  of  the  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind,  of  which  Dr. 
Hayes  is  chairman,  will  be  in 
charge  of  affairs  in  connection  with 
Miss  Kefller's  visit.  The  luncheon 
will  be  an  invitation  affair. 

In  her  addresses  Miss  Keller  will 
tell  her  story  of  breaking  thru  the 
barriers  of  blindness,  deafness  and 
silence,  which  seemed  fated  to  cut 
her  off  forever  from  the  world. 
The  seemingly  impossible  task  of 
breaking  the  barriers  having  been 
accomplished,  M4sS  Keller  swept 
on  to  high  intellectual  attainments, 
rihe  was  graduated  cum  laude  from 
Radcliffe  college  In  1904. 

Miss  Keller  will  be  accompanied 
by  Mrs.  Anne  Sullivan  Macy,  who 
has  been  with  her  since  childhood, 
first  as  instructor  and  later  as  a 
companion.  It  was  due  to  the  loyal 
perseverance  and  to  the  ingenious 
teaching  methods  of  Mrs.  Macy 
that  Miss  Z  slier  was  enabled  to 
break  thru  the  seclusion  imposed 
by  her  triple  misfortune  of  being 
blind,  deaf  and  mute,  and  take  th^ 
place  In  the  world  to  which  sh^ 
w^as  entitled  by  reason  of  her  great 
but  latent  mental   gifts. 

Miss  Keller  will  give  an  account 
of  the  workings  of  the  Americau 
Foundation  for  the  Blind.  She  is 
devoting  much  of  her  life  to  the 
furthering  of  the  interests  of  that 
organization.  The  foundation, 
among  other  things,  is  conducting 
a  research  into  the  whole  field  oi 
education  and  industry  as  It  affects 
the  blind,  and  in  response  to  the 
urgent  call  of  institutions  thruout 
the  country,  it  is  standardizing 
teaching  methods  along  scientific 
lines,  so  that  the  handicap  of  the 
affliction  may  be  overcome. 


LEN  KELLE 
BRIVES  TODAY 


Peoile  10  Welcome  Noted 
•kcr  Among  Blind. 


0  =yfrom   a   world   without   vision,   without 

"F«»b-rvu5L"rv<  X     1*1  9^5  sound  and  without  expression,  to  which 

~ — -3 ^ I  Fate  seemed  to  have  consigned  her.   If  it 

Avas  true  then,  how  much  more  obvious 
Is  its  truth  now,  when  the  mature  HeleO; 
Keller  has  demonstrated  to  the  worltf 
her  mission  of  service  as  well  as  her 
mastery  over  affliction! 

We  canijot  contemplate  too   oi\"n   H'b 
Inspirational    character    and    history   o^ 
Miss  Keller.    The  way  is  not  so  difficult 
for  those  who  are  blind,  or  deaf  or  mute, 
if  they  are  lacking  in  only  one  faculty; 
but  Helen  Keller,  when  19  months  old, 
became  blind,  deaf  and  mute.     The  al- 
most miraculous  achievement  of  learning 
to  comprehend  as  well  as  to  receive  in- 
struction and  express  her  thoughts  war 
made  possible  through  the  most  pains 
taking  and  patient  instruction  ever  giver 
to  a  human  being,  the  instruction  of  Mrs 
Macy. 

Miss  Keller  has  acquired   a  splendi« 
education,    keeps   pace    with    the   worU 
and  has  taken  her  place,  a  lofty,  com 
manding  place,  in  human  activity.     Shi 
has  consecrated  her  life  to  the  succor  o 
the  blind  and  to  the  prevention  of  blind 
ness.    It  is  this  mission  that  brings  hei 
to  Kansas  City  at  this  time.     Sbr-    lii? 
found    her    best    medium    the    National 
Foundation  for  the  Blind.    This  institu- 
tion  is   almost   wholly,  educational.     It 
does   not  undertake   directly   to  relieve 
the  states  of  their  obligation  to  provide 
for  the  physical  need?  of  the  blind,  but 
it  dispenses  and  supervises  the  dispen- 
sation of  the  most  advanced  knov/ledge 
in  teaching  the  blind  to  care  for  them"- 
selves,  in  bringing  hope  into  their  dark- 
ened lives.  In  giving  them  the  satisfac- 
tion of  education  and  larger  means  of  ex- 
pression, and  most  of  all  in  aiding  in  the 
establishing  of  measures  of  prevention. 
Thus,  indirectly  the  states  are  compen- 
sated, perhaps  many  times  over,  for  con- 
tributions procured  by  Miss  Keller  for 
the  foundation.    Certainly  the  individual 
who  has  normal  faculties,  good  fortune 
and  responsive  sympathies  is  more  than 
repaid  for  his  personal  assistance. 
•      Miss  Keller  will  be  heard  on  several 
occasions  in  Kansas  City.    She  comes  as 
.  a  messenger  for  the  blind  of  this  great, 
prosperous  country.     She  speaks  as  one 
emancipated,  as  an  optimist  in  a  great 
cause.     She   i.s   a  Florence  Nightingale 
with  a  new  mission,  the  mission  of  tak- 
ing  light  Into   the   world   of   darkness, 
teaching  self-help  to  those  who  ar£.helD- 
le.ss. 


Mis?  Helen  Keller,  noted  worker 
among  the  blind,  despite  her  own 
handicap  of  heing  both  blind  and 
deaf,  will  arrive  in  Des  Moines 
this  morning  at  7:30  for  a  tbree- 
day  stay.  She  will  he  accom- 
panied by  her  former  instructor, 
Mrs.   Anne   Sullivan   Macy. 

Miss  Keller   will   be  met  at  the 

itrain   by  a  committee  of  citizens. 

Miss    Keller"s    visit    is    under    the 

auspices    of   the    American    Foun- 

datJnn  for  the  Blind<ft||iijni||gj^^ 

rangpd  by  Wv  committee  in 
(charge,  in  which  Miss  Keller  will 
participate.  This  noon  she  will 
he  guest  of  honor  at  a  luncheon 
given  by  Lafe  Young,  jr.,  at  the 
Dee  Moines  club  for  the  sixty- 
light  members  composing  the 
men's  committee.  At  3  o'clock 
this  afternoon  she  will  be  a 
guest  at  a  tea  given  bv  Mrs 
Gardner  Cowle?.  She  will  "attend 
a  meeting  of  a  special  committee 
nf  the  Iowa  slate  conference  on 
social  work  at  the  public  welfare 
bureau  at  2  o'clock,  at  which 
I  problems  oT  fhr^  blind  will  be  con- 
Isidered. 

Tuesday  »t  11:30  Miss  Keller 
will  appear  before  the  state  legis- 
lature. Charles  B.  Haves,  di- 
rector of  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind,  will  also 
speak. 

Miss  Keller  will  speak  at  a 
jmass  meeting  Tuesday  evening  at 
iHoyt  Sherman  place  auditorium  at 
[8:15. 


^ 


HEI^EX   KEf-LER    AXX)    HER   MISSION. 

Thrf'TWo  greatest  figures  of  the 
nineteenth  century  are  Napoleon  and 
Helen  Keller.  Napoleon  tried  to 
conquer  the  world  by  force  and 
failed,  Helen  is  trying  to  win  the 
world  by  the  power  of  her  mind 
and  is  succeeding. — Mark  Twain. 

This  was  said  when  the  mind  and  the 
Boul  of  Helen  Keller  first  had  emerged 


HELEN  KtLLtK 

MAKES  STIRRING, 
PLEAWLIND 

Bi^sinesM  Men   Marvel   at 


ar^i 


eM.ife  Story. 


"I  arirdelighted  to  be  here  in 
Des  Moines  among  such  good 
triends  of  the  blind."  These  were 
the  ooening  words  of  the  short 
talk  gitven  yesterday  afternoon 
bv  Miss  Helen  Keller  at  the  tea 
Kiven  by  Mrs,  Gardner  Cowles, 
thaii^man  of  the  women's  division 
of  the  citizen's  committee  spon- 
Foriii?  the  appearance  here  of  the 
handicapped   phil mturcpisl.  , 

"I  like  to  think  that  the  place 
will  radiate  beams  of  hope  and , 
cheer  to  brighten  dark  lives.  It 
is  because  my  teacher  cared  about 
me  and  helped  me  tc  overcome  my 
handicap  that  1  am  able  to  work 
for  mvself  and  oth-M's.  Because 
people  care,  the  blind  receive 
their  sight  and  the  deaf  their 
hearing;  people  are  kind,"  said 
Miss  Keller. 

As  she  talked  her  hand  was 
held  by  her  secretary,  Miss  Polly 
Thompson. 

The  Long  Dark  "Way. 
"I  have  come  the  long  dark 
way  all  the  blind  must  go.  Thai 
is  why  I  have  such  deep  fellow 
feeling  for  them  and  wny  I  havel 
such  faith  in  overcoming  our 
limitations.  It  has  been  the  dream 
of  my  life  to  help  my  blind  fel- 
lows, to  find  work  that  will  bring 
them  independence  and  render 
them  reasonably  happy  buman  be- 
ings. 

"Will  you  not  help  me  make 
my  dream  of  better  days  for  the 
sightless  come  true?  Helping  the 
blind  to  help  themselves  Is  a  very 
practical  way  of  giving  thanks  for 
the  blessing  of  sight  you  enjoy." 
The  plea  of  Miss  Keller  was 
made  before  a  group  of  several 
hundred  women  in  the  Cowles 
home  who  came  to  see  and  hear 
the  champion  of  the  blind  and 
deaf.  Mediumly  tall,  wearing  a 
hat  'of  garnet  velvet  and  reflect- 
ing her  face  the  loving  care  ol 
her  devoted  teacher,  Mrs.  Anne, 
Sullivan  Macy,  she  stood  as  she 
told  her  story. 

.Men   MaiTel  at   Story. 

In  substance  the  same  plea  was; 
made   by   Miss   Keller  at    the   Des 
Moines      club,      where     Lafayette 


Young,  sr..  chairman  of  the  men's  i 
division   of    the   citizen's    commit- 
tee,  entertained   the   members.         ' 

According  to  Mrs.  Macy.  who 
related  the  story  of  Miss  Keller's 
life  to  the  assembled  men,  the  re- 
action of  the  story  was  marvelous. 
Not  a  man  stirred  in  his  chair 
and  not  a  man  smoked  a  cigar  soj 
intent  were  they  in  listening  to 
the  blighted  girl's  life  story  and 
the  many  obstacles  overcome 
since  Mrs.  Macy  taught  her  her 
first  word  at  the  age  of  6  J  years. 
In  the  audience  of  women  at  the 
tea.  many  were  moved  to  tears. 

In  commenting  afterwards  on  the 
noon  meeting,  Mrs.  Macy  stated 
with  what  surprise  she  noted  the 
intelligejice  displayed  in  regrard  to 
the  blind  and  with  what  definite 
knowledge  and  interest  in  the  Move- 
ment Governor  Hammill  spoke  at 
the  club. 

The  second  day's  schedule  of  Miss 
Keller  and  her  party  will  include 
the  11:30  o'clock  hearing  today  be- 
fore the  legislature.  At  this  time 
Director  Charles  B.  Hayes  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

address. 

Ma.ss  Meeting  Tonight. 

The  massmeeting  this  evening  at 
8:15  o'clock  at  Hoyt  Sherman  place 
will  conclude  the  series  of  talks.  A 
musical  prelude  will  be  given  con- 
sisting of  a  solo.  Cadman's  "The 
Builders,"  by  Tyne  M.  Buck;  Al- 
lerton's  "Song  of  Thanksgiving." 
bv  Hollis  Butterfield,  and  a  tiuet 
by  Susan  Bender  Eddy  and  Tyne 
M.  Buck  with  George  F.  Ogden  at 
the  piano. 

.  Lafayette  Young,  jr.,  as  local; 
committee  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Foundation  for  the  Blind,  will 
preside.  The  greetings  from  the 
state  will  be  given  by  Governor 
Hammill. 


Helen  Keller  to  Appear 

in  Lincoln    i^  ^ehalf  of 

Foundation  foi;^^lijcid 

Helen  Keller,  who  has  overcome 
seemingly  Insurmountable  difficul- 
ties with  her  determination  to  be 
educated  and  to  see,  hear  and  speak 
in  spite  of  the  results  of  an  illness 
when  she  was  nineteen  months  old 
which  deprived  her  of  the  poVers 
of  speech,  hearing  and  sight,  is  to 
be  Lincoln's  guest  for  several  days 
during  the  coming  week.  She  comes 
here,  accompanied  by  her  faithful 
teacher  ajid  companion,  Mrs.  Anne 
Sullivan  Macy,  in  behalf  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
in  order  to  inform  her  hearers  of 
the  extensive  work  of  this  founda- 
tion among  the  blind  people  of  this 


country  and  to  secure  subscriptions 
to  the  Helen  Keller  fund  to  further 
thia  wo.k.  They  will  arrive  in  Lin- 
coln Wednesday  morning  and  will 
be  guests  at  a  luncheon  at  the  Lin- 
coln hotel  that  noon  at  which  Miss 
Keller  will  speak.  She  will  also 
make  an  address  before  the  Lions 
club  at  luncheon  Thursday  and  will 
appear  at  two  large  mass  meetings 
at  St.  Paul's  church  Friday  evening 
and  the  following  Monday  evening. 

Miss  Keller  was  born  at  Tuscum- 
Ma,  Ala.,  June  27,  1880,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Captain  Arthur  H.  and  Kate 
Adams  Keller.  Since  1887  Mrs. 
Macy  has  been  her  instructor  and 
companion  and  thru  this  woman 
Miss  Keller  has  come  to  know  tljfe 
privileges  and  pleasure  ofe  speech 
and  of  "bearing"  in  her  o^  Indi- 
vidual way.  She  has  also  made 
much  improvemeni  in  speech  under 
the  Instruction  of  C.  A.  White  of 
the  New  England  conservatory  of 
music.  In  spite  of  her  almost  in- 
superable handicap  MifS  Keller  en- 
tered Radcliffe  college  at  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  in  1900  and  after 
four  years  graduated  with  high 
honors  from  that  institution.  She 
was  formerly  a  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  commission  for  the 
blind  and  is  now  a  member  of  vari- 
ous advisory  boards  for  the  blind 
and  deaf.  She  Is  well  known  as  a 
lecturer  In  the  United  States  and  is 
an  occasional  contributor  to  a  num- 
ber  of  magazines. 

Helen  Keller  has  come  to  be  re- 1 
garded  as  the  world's  most  famous 
deaf  and  blind  woman,  but  not  con- 
tent with  all  of  these  achievements 
for  herself  her  aim  and  constant 
dream  Is  to  help  others  who  have 
the  same  handicap,  to  find  a  joy 
in  life  which  would  not  otherwise 
be  theirs.  The  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind  is  striving  to  ac- 
complish that  end  and  thru  that  or- 
ganization Miss  Keller  is  making 
her  dreams  come  trWe.  The  Helen 
Keller  fund  whic^^he  is  collecting 
on  this  cojftntrymde  tour  which 
brings  he/  h^^  is  to  be  turned 
ov^r  to  th^,]^nindation.  the  essen- 
tistl  items  of  its  use  being  co-opera- 
tion with  all  committees  for  the 
prevention  of  blindness,  with  all 
boards  of  education  thruout  the 
United  States  as  to  conservation  of 
vision  classes,  and  to  supply  spe- 
cial large  print  text  books,  the  cost 
of  which  is  many  times  that  of  an- 
ordinary  book.  The  fund  will  also 
be  used  toward  a  national  clearing 
house  to  correlate  the  work  now 
being  done  among  the  various  insti- 
tutions and  to  promote  thruout  the 
country  all  the  best  forms  of  such 
work  and  also  to  maintain  a  na- 
tional Information  bureau  relative 
to  the  blind. 

Other  work  of  the  Foundation  in- 
cludes improvement  of^he  curricu- 
lum of  education  fo^olind  youths 


and  re-education  o7  the  adult  blind 
along  practical  lines.  Its  members 
are  assisting  in  the  organization  of 
'state  commis^ionsforthehMnd  in 
the  thirty-fourSTaW^nfUrelTdo  not 
yet  have  them  and  are  helping  to 
establish  local  associations  for  the 
blind  and  to  inform  all  associations 
of  the  best  methods  of  management 
and  organization.  Industrial  shops, 
textbooks,  recreation,  a  magazine, 
]  scholarships,  a  reference  library, 
legislation,  endowments  and  be- 
quests are  part  of  the  phases  of 
help  for  this  stricken  class  which 
the  Foundation  is  undertaking  and 
promoting.  A  number  of  blind  men 
1  serve  on  Its  staff  and  have  become 
'well  known  for  their  public  serv- 
ices rendered  both  in  this  cause 
land  In  other  lines  of  activity.     *( 

Large  committees  u^er  thj^dl- 
rection  of  Dr.  S.  MilMT  Ha^^ave 
been  chosen  to  furj^er^JiW  move- 
ment and  to  arrange  Miss  Keller's 
work  while  In  Lincoln.  Gov.  Adam 
McMullen  will  act  as  honorary 
chairman  and  many  prominent  men 
and  women  will  serve  as  members. 
Mrs.  Victor  W.  Krause  is  chairman 
for  the  women's  committee. 
!  At  each  of  the  four  meetings  in 
which  Miss  Keller  will  speak  an 
appeal  will  be  made  for  subscrip- 
tions to  the  Helen  Keller  fund.  The 
money  will  be  taken  care  of  by  W. 
IJ.  Ryons  as  cashier  and  his  assist- 
ing tellers  and  will  be  sent  directly 
k  to  the  Foundation  headquarters  in 

■  New   York  city.     Members   of   the 

P  junior  league  and  a  number  of  uni- 

versity girls  will  act  as  collectors 
at  the  mass  meetings. 

Helen  Keller  has  been  received 
royally  wherever  she  has  gone  and 
her  appeal  for  money  to  further 
this  obviously  deserving  cause  has 
met  with  splendid  response. 

D^t.  Mounts  ,  lo  wg^>  "Re<gt6tt>r 


¥ 
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Miss  Keller, 

Blind  Genius 
.fa 

Auc|[}nce  Thrilled  by  Her 
Life  Story. 


Two      thousand      people      who 

jammed      Hoyt      Sherman      place 

lauditorium   last  night  sat  amazed 

and   thrilled      as      they      saw   and 

Iheard  the  modern  miracle— Helen 


'Keller,  the  girl  who  though 
struck  blind,  deaf  and  .speechless 
when  a  babe  of  19  months  has 
l)ecomc  an  intellectual  genius  and 
again  communicates  to  Xhe^vorld 
her    thoughts. 

More  than  all.  it  was  the  things 
she  said  that  aroused  the  vast 
audience  to  burst  into  cheers  time 
and  time  and  time  again,  she 
spoke  little  of  herself;  it  was 
principally  of  what  she  wanted 
people  to  do  to  help  others  who 
are   blind. 

"It   has   been   my  dream,"    Miss 
Keller    said,    in    her    slow    precis* 
manner,    "to    help    iirv-    blind   J&#f- 
lows   toward    indeji^imience j^rfffi    a 
life   worth      living.        1   know   the 
American   people   will   help   me   in 
th:»   philanthropy,  I  appeal  to  you 
to  hasten  the  day   when  no  blind 
child    will      be     untaught  and   no 
blind      person    unaided      in      this 
broad    country.      To    each    one    of 
us  Is  given  power,  in  more  or  less 
degree,    to     distribute     happiness, 
and   it   is  our     duty      to   use   that 
I  power  where  it  will  help. 

"1   Wa.s  ih  l»iison."      \ 

"The  blind  arfe  like  you  people 
in  the  dark.  They  must  l)e  led. 
They  can  be  taught  almost  any- 
thing, but  they  cannot  make  their 
way  alone.  They  must  have  help. 
That  is  why  I  appeal  to  you  to 
aid  the  American  Foundation  for 
the    Blind    in    their ^WWP^Iiwji^^j;^ 

Telling  of  herriwn  experiences, 
iMiss  Keller  said: 
f  "I  was  in  prison  with  no  lan- 
guage but  a  cry.  Then  the  mir- 
acle came.  My  teacher  came  and 
opened  the  door.  I  found  myself, 
I  found  the  world,  1  found  God. 
I  found  there  was  enough  love  in 
the  world  to  brighten  dark  lives. 
If  it  were  possible  for  these  peo- 
ple to  brighten  my  life  which 
was  so  handicapped,  how  much 
easier  it  would  be  for  others  with 
smaller  obstacles  to  have  their 
lives   brightened." 

Ripples  of  amazement  and  awe 
ran  through  the  crowd  as  she 
^spoke.  Time  after  time  she  was 
forced  to  9<op  as  thp  audience 
cheered,  and  she  bowed  and  her 
face  beamed  with  smiles.  She 
was  able  to  detect  the  applause, 
she  said  later,  thvnuph  the  vihra- 
lions  of   the  floor. 

AVi.shed    Worbl    Prn(e. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  cheer 
went  up  as  she  answered,  hardly 
hesitating,  to  a  question  from  the 
audience  what  she  would  ask  for 
if  one  wish  of  her's  were  grant- 
ed: 

I  "I  would  wish  for  world 
peacel" 

Concluding  her  speech,  as 
pledp^e  cards  to  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  were 
being  gathered  up.  Miss  Keller 
slowly  and  distinctly  recited 
"Nearer,  My  God,  to  Thee." 
While  the  cards  were  being 
'passed  through  the  audience  and 
signed,  she  stood  touching  the 
piano  as  George  F.  Ogden  played 
softly.  Seemingly  she  caught 
every  note  through  her  delicate 
itouch 
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'  Precetllng  her  speech.  Miss  Kel- 
ler gave  a  demonstration  of  how 
she  wfts  taught  by  her  teacher, 
Mrs.  Anne  Sullivan  Macy,  who 
had  previously  told  about  Miss 
Keller's  life,  the  obstacles  which 
she  had  overcome  in  communi- 
cating with  the  girl,  her  girlhood 
and  college  days  and  her  desire 
to  help  the  blind.  With  .Miss  Kel- 
ler and  Mrs.  Macy  on  the  plat- 
form was  Miss  Polly  Thomson, 
another  instructor,  who  held 
Miss  Keller's  band  and  rapidly 
communicated  the  words  of  the 
speakers  through  signs  on  the 
palm    of    her   hand. 

Miss  Keller  was  introduced  by 
Lafavette  Young,  jr.,  general 
chairman  of  the  local  committee 
of  the  American  Foundation  for 
the   Blind.  ,  ^      ^ 

Preceding  the  speeches,  a  short 
musical  program  of  songs  was 
presented  by  Tyne  Buck,  Mrs. 
Susan  Bender  Eddy  and  HoUis 
Butterfield.  with  George  F.  Og- 
den at  the  piano.  Girls  from  Des 
Moines  and   Drae  universities  act- 


World  Peace, 

Helen  Keller's 

First  Wish 

Answer     Comes     Without 

Hesitation  Upon  Question 

from  Lecture  Audience. 


I  If  you  had  lived  In  Impenetrable! 
'blackness  and  silence  all  your  life 
jaa  Helen  Keller  has  done,  and  some 
jfalry  godmother  offered  you  your 
dearest  wish,  what  would  you  have 
I  said? 

The  question  was  bluntly  put  to 
iMlss  Keller  by  someone  In  the  audi- 
ence at  Hoyt  Sherman  Place  Tues- 
day evening. 

She  might  have  asked  tor  one 
glimpse  of  her  beloved  teacher,  Mrs. 
Anne  Macy.  Or  more  probably  still, 
she  might  have  wished  for  the  $2,- 
000,000  she  Is  seeking  for  the-^Uag^;;^ 
can  Foundation  for  theBllnd. 

QuiW"Sl^niash  cameinffVnswer: 
'"World  peace  and  brotherhood." 
Pleads  for  BUnd.      c 

Before  an  audience  of  about  2,000 
persons  who  crowded  the  auditor- 
ium, she  made  her  plea  for  all  blind 
persbns. .    whom  .  Jhe.  _ffipiUA««*yi 


through  the  American  foundation 
fund.  The  foundation  was  estab- 
lished at  Iowa's  own  state  school  for 
the  blind  at  Vinton  in  1921. 

She  appeared  at  ease  on  the  plat- 
form and  responsive  to  every  burst 
of  applause  from  the  audience  and 
to  the  intonations  of  the  music  she 
could  detect  through  her  sense  of 
feeling. 

With  the  understanding  that 
every  word  Miss  Keller  speaks  has 
been  laboriously  learned  from  the 
lips  of  her  teacher,  the  audience 
could  more  fully  appreciate,  the 
years  of  effort  behind  her  brief  but. 
effective  address. 

Tells  Her  Life  Story. 

"I  was  imprisoned,  alone,  with  no 
language  but  a  cry,"  she  recounted 
her   history.     "Then    the    miracle — 

ray  teacher  came  and  opened  the 
prison  doors.  I  learned  to  read,  to 
write  to  speak.  P  found  myself,  I. 
found  the  world,  1  found  God.  I 
learned  that  there  is  enough  love  in 
the  world  to  brighten  all  dark  lives. 
If  it  has  been  possible  for  my  teacher 
to  make  my  life  bright  with  friend- 
ship and  knowledge,  how  much 
easier  it  will  be  to  brighten  the  lives 
of  those  who  have  only  one  handi- 
cap. 

"It  has  been  the  dream  of  my  life 
to  help  my  blind  fellows  to  find  work 
that  will  bring  them  independence 
and  make  life  worth  living.  Help 
me  to  hasten  the  day  when  there 
shall  be  no  blind  child  untaught,  no 
blind  man  or  woman  unaided  in  this 
great  land." 

•  She  closed  her  plea    with    an    In- 
tensely   dramatic    song-recitation    of 
"Nearer   My   God    to   Thee,"    letting 
her  voice  prolong  the  spoken  notes 
as  nearly  as  she  could  approach  the 
Bound  of  the  singing  voice. 
Mrs.  Maoy  Heard. 
Miss  Keller's  address  followed  the 
demonstration   of  her  teacher,   Mrs. 
Macy,  on  the  methods  she  had  used 
to  teach  the  former  rebellious  blind 
and  deaf  child  the  art  of  speech,  a 
feat  that  had  never  before  been  at- 
tempted under  the  double  handicap. 
Lafayette   Young,   Jr.,   presided   at 
the  presentation  and  assisted  in  the 
demonstration  as  Miss  Keller  showed 
she  could  carry  on    a    conversation 
Yrlth     other     persons     besides     her 
teacher. 
Mrs.    Susan    Bender    Eddy,    Tyne 
'  Buck  and  Hollis  Butterfield  assisted 
»  by   George   Frederick   Ogden   at   the 
||^ano,  had  charge  of  the  musical  pro- 
gram. 

Miss  Keller  and  her  party  left 
Tuesday  evening  for  Kansas  City  for 
a  program  similar  to  their  presenta- 
tion In  De 


TEARS  .FOR  HELEN  l^tUER 


STORY  OF  BLIND  WORKER'S  LIFE   RE- 
LATED  BY    FRIEND  AND   TEACHER.     I 


KanMnn    City    Committee    of    Aincrioanj 
FvYinda4lon    for    Blind    Hear    Tale       I 
of    Conra^^eouH    Kffort    and 
GIorlooM    Acliievenirnt. 


Mips  Hele.n  Kellkr's  Program. 


Today. 

Noon,    luncheon.    Kansas    City, 
Has.,  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

3  o'clock,  reception  at  home  of 
Mrs.  W.  W.  Rose,  2001  Washington 
bouleward,  Kansas  City,  Kas. 
Tomorrow. 

12:15     o'clock,    luncheon,     City 
Club. 

8:20   o'clock,   meeting,    Ivanhoe 
temple. 


Blind,  deaf,  mute — an  active  intelli- 
gence imprisoned  by  a  triple  handicap. 
Then  the  miracle  of  understanding,  of 
communication! 

This  was  the  story  told  yesterday  at 
a  luncheon  at  the  Kansas  City  Athletic 
Club  by  Miss  Helen  Keller,  world  fa-i 
mous  scholar  and  worker  for  the  blind.    ! 

It  was  a  story  which  many  in  the| 
room  hart  heard  before,  but  it  gripped 
them  as  it  gripped  those  to  whom  it  was 
new.  As  told  by  Miss  Keller  and  her 
life-long  friend  and  teacher,  Mrs.  Anne 
Sullivan  Macy,  it  was  not  a  sad  story. 
Rather  was  it  a  story  of  courageous  ef- 
fort and  glorious  achievement.  , 

But  there  were  tears  on  the  cheeks  of] 
many  of  those  who  listened,  not  tears  of 
sorrow  or  pity,  but  tears  of  love,  under- 
standing and  appreciation. 

AFILrcXED  AVIIEN  A  f  Illl.n. 

Nearly  one  hundred  persons  attended 
the  luncheon  which  was  invitational  for 
members  and  friends  of  the  Kansas  City 
committee  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind.  John  A.  Butler,  chairman' 
of  the  men's  division,  presided  and  in- 
troduced Miss  Keller  and  Mrs.  Macy. 

The  story  of  Helen  Keller's  life  was^ 
told  by  Mrs.  Macy.  It  was  the  story  of 
a  little  girl  being  left  deaf  and  blindi 
by  illness  when  she  was  19  months  old. 
She  dirt  not  long  remember  sound  and 
could  not  learn  speech  so  was  barred  in 
three  ways  from  the  communication  en- 
joyed by  other  people. 

For  more  than  five  years  nothing  at 
all  could  be  done  with  the  child.  Therei 
seemed  no  way  to  reach  her — she  couldi 
not  understand. 

Helen  Keller,  the  little  girl,  lived  in 
Alabamia.     In  Massachusetts,  there  had 


graduated  from  a  school  for  the  blind,  a 
young  girl,  Anne  Sullivan,  whose  vision 
was  about  50  per  cent  effective.  Helen 
Keller's  parents  wrote  the  school  asking 
if  a  teacher  for  their  small  daughter 
could  be  obtained.  Miss  Sullivan  Tolun 
teered  to  go. 

Helen  Keller  was  6>1.  years  old  when 
Miss  Sullivan  first  met  her. 

A    BRAVE   IMAGINATION  AIDS. 

"She  had  grown  to  l>e  a  strong,  active, 
willful  and  destructive  child,"  Mrsl 
Macy  said.  "She  had  had  to  create  a 
world  for  her.self  with  only  her  hands' 
and  a  brave  imagination  to  help  her. 
For  months,  sought  a  way  to  reach  her 
Intelligence — to  communicate  with  her, 
The  manual  alphabet  is  very  simple. 

"One  day,  I  gave  Helen  a  doll.  She  felt 
it  all  over,  then  threw  it  aside.  But  I 
gave  it  back  to  her  and  with  my  fingerft 
I  formed  the  letters  d-o-M  against  the 
palm  of  her  hand.  She  seemed  inter- 
ested, but  her  interest  survived  only  a 
ttw  minutes.  J 

"Finally,  one  day,  I  filled  a  cup  with] 
water  and  gave  it  to  her.     Some  way,1 
she     confused     the     two     and     spelled' 
w-a-t-e-r   for   cup,   and   c-u-p   for   water. 
So  I  took  her  out  in  the  back  yard  and; 
put  her  hand  under  the  pump  and  as  I 
plunged  water  over  her  hand,  I  spelled 
out  in  the  other  hand  the  word  w-a-t-e-r. 
"A  light  seemed  to  dawn  in  her  mind. 
For  the  first  time,  I  saw  an  expression 
of  Intelligence  in  her  stolid  little  face. 
She   instantly   spelled   back   to   me   the 
word  w-a-t-e-r  and  falling  on  the  ground, 
indicated  that  she  wanted  to  know  what 
the  ground   was.     I   spelled   it  out  for 
her  and  she  dragged  me  from  one  ob- 
ject to  another,  upstairs  and  downstairs, 
all  day. 

"She  was  insatiable.  She  wanted  to 
know  what  everything  she  could  touch 
was  and  the  amazing  thing  was  that 
she  never  forgot  one  single  word  she 
learned  that  day,  though  there  were 
scores  and  many  of  them  were  long." 
Mrs.  Macy  then  told  how  the  little 
girl  suddenly  discovered  speech  by  feel- 
ing her  teacher's  face. 

"What  are  you  doing?"  she  asked.       ! 

I-EARNS  TO  TALK. 

"I  am  talking  with  my  mouth,"  Mrs. 
Macy  replied,  with  her  fingers. 

"I  want  to  talk  with  my  mouth,  too," 
the  child  "said." 

Mrs.  Macy  conducted  experiments  for 
months  before  she  found  that  she  could 
teach  Helen  Keller  to  speak  by  having 
her  place  her  fingers  at  the  side  of  the 
speaker's  face,  with  one  finger  touching 
tlie  lips.  In  this  way,  she  obtained  the 
vibrations  of  the  voice  and  was  able  to 
imitate  them  with  her  own  vocal 
muscles. 

When  she  was  20  years  old— she  is 
44  now — Helen  Keller  entered  Radcliffe 
college  and  was  graduated  four  years 
later  with  an  A.  B.  degree  and  honors, 

Miss  Keller  then  was  introduced.  Ali 
through  her  teacher's  speech  she  hac 
"listened"  intently,  her  hand  held  ii 
that     of     her     secretary.     Miss     Pollj 
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Thomson,  whose  skillful  fingers  "trans 
lated"  Mrs.  Macy's  speech  to  Mlsi 
Keller. 

MISS    KELLER    SPEAKS. 

Miss  Keller  told  her  audience  thai 
she  was  able  to  "hear"  about  eighty 
five  words  a  minute  at  the  hand  of  on< 
of  her  companions.  She  made  a  plef 
jfor  the  support  of  the  foundation. 

"If  my  teacher,"  slie  said,  "has  beer 
able  to  open  the  doors  of  usefulness 
and  happiness  to  me,  who  was  handi 
capped  In  three  ways,  how  much  easiei 
it  should  be  to  bring  independence  ant 
usefulness  and  happiness  to  those  wh( 
are  merely  blind.  The  American  foun 
dation  for  the  blind  will  be  to  the  blin( 
of  America  as  Mrs.  Macy  has  been  tr 
me — a  dear  teacher  and  friend,  withou 
whom  I  wouM  Jl^yQ- been  helnless." 


0wva.kcx.,  JCo^h.,  l/JoAtL'  HaratUt, 
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Miss  Keller  Comes  Sunday 
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TO   HA\'E   SIGHT   A>D   NOT  TO    SEE. 

A  few  days  ago.  in  Detroit  some- 
body asked  Helen  Keller  it  she  re- 
garded blin^T^^is  the  greatest  of 
afflictionll^^mlnout  a  moment's 
hesitancy  the  answer  came,  with 
earnest  conviction — "No,  it  is  worse 
to  have  eyes  and  yet  not  to  see!": 
To  have  eyes,  capable  of  carrying 
all  visual  impressions  to  the  mind, 
and  yet  to  receive  no  spiritual  im- 
pressions of  this  sad  and  happy 
world — that  is  the  true  blindness. 
To  see  the  vi.sual  evidence  of 
need,  and  to  be  blind  to  the  priv- 
ilege of  lending  aid;  to  discern  the 
aspects  of  sorrow,  and  be  un- 
touched by  sympathy;  to  observe 
the  distress  and  peril  of  another, 
and  feel  no  warm,  chivalric,  humaji 
response;  In  brief,  to  live  for  self 
,alone — this  is  blindness.  No  morn- 
ing conies  without  its  opportunity 
for  self  betterment  through  service, 
no  evening  falls  without  carrying 
down  to  eternity  those  opportuni- 
ties wliich  may  not  be  recovered. 
There  is  a  higher  selfishness.  It  is 
the  desire  to  justify  in  some  meas- 
ure the  span  called  life,  the  inter- 
val of  permission. 

Far  sadder  than  blindness 
to  have  ryes  and  yet  not  to 
To  pass  through  the  garden  of  the'' 
world,  by  lanes  never  to  be  re- 
traced, and  yet  to  walk  alone  and 
lotaely — in  the  loneliness  of  self. 
Tn^s  is  blindness. 


it  d 

>  see,! 
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Helen  Keller,  famous  blind  wom- 
an, and  possibly  the  best  known 
•iivoman  in  the  world  today,  arrives 
in  Omaha  Sunday  with  her  teacher 
and  friend,  Mrs,  Anne  Macy  Sullivan, 
for  a  three-day  campaign  in  behalf 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
ijlind. 

C.  M.  Wittielm  is  chairman  for  the 
men's  division  of  the  meetings  that 
will  be  held  and  Mrs.  Paul  Gallagher 
is  woman's  chairman.  Walter  W. 
Head  will  act  as  treasurer. 

'*  Miss  Keller  will  lunch  with  a 
Btoup  of  seventy-five  prominent 
Omaha  men  Monday  noon  at  the 
Fonteuelle  Palm  room.  Monday  after- 
noon Mrs.  Gallagher  will  preside  at 
a  tea  for  1  hundred  women  to     be 


held  in  a  parlor  on  the  mezzanine 
Jloor  of  the  Fontenelle  at  4  p.  m.  in 
Jionor  of  Miss  Keller. 

The  principal  meeting  to  be  held 
during  Miss  Keller's  stay  here  and  the 
one  towaid  which  the  others  will  be 
preiiniinary,  is  announced  for  8 
o'clock  Tuesday  night  al  the  Bran- 
deis  theater.  This  is  a  mass  meet- 
ing open  to  the  pilblic.  Miss  Keller 
and  Mrs.  Macy  will  both  appear  and 
a  motion  picture  of  Miss  Keller's 
life  will  be  presented.  Pledge  cards 
for  subscriptions  to  the  Amertcan 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  will  be 
passed  bJI'^UfifflWH^f  the  Junior 
league  under  supervision  of  Mrs.  W. 
F.  Megeath,  president. 

Miss  Keller  and  party  will  prob- 
ably spend  a  portion  of  Wednesday 


in  Omaha  conclufling  planS  for  th« 
part  Omaha  will  take  in  contribut- 
ing to  this  fund. 

The  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  hopes  with  Increased  funds  to 
standardize  education  for  the  blind; 
open  new  fields  of  employment  for 
them;  qualify  teachers  to  Instruct 
the  blind;  increase  the  publication 
of  embossed  or  "Braille"  books  and 
study  preventive  and  curative  meth- 
ods so  that  science  may  do  its  ut- 
most to  brighten  the  paths  of  those 
^Q  whom  sighLis  denied.  -« 


Ka^ba.S  C?utv<,  Mo.,  :juvv\g.s. 
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SHE  TOUCHES  ALL  HEARTS 


HELEN       KELLER       STIRS       AUDIENCE, 
THAT    FILLS    IVANHOE   AUDITORIUM. 


Ilpr    <>(ory    of    OrcrcoiulnK'    Ilnaiilioaps 
llecply    >Io^et»    Hearers — A.   Gener- 
ous    Kenponse    Is     Seen    fn 
the    f 6,000    RnlHeil. 


The  more  than  eighteen  hundred  seals 
in  the  Ivanhoe  temple  auditorium  were 
filled  last  night  by  an  audience  eager 
to  hear  and  see  the  greatest  living 
example  of  a  strict  and  brilliantly  suc- 
cessful application  of  the  adage,  "Try, 
try  again." 

Miss   Helen    Keller,   termed   by   Mark 
Twain  one  of  the  two  greatest  charac 
ters  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  other 
being  Napoleon,   vp  -    *^"^   <.op+""   of   in- 
terest. 

Prolonged  applause  grcelcU  her  re- 
peatedly as  she  demonstrated  how  she 
had  learned  to  talk  after  being  born 
unite.  She  made  a  stirring  appeal  for 
aid  for  the  blind  of  America  through  the 
Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

A  majority  of  tho.=!«i-t)resent  contrib- 
uted to  the  2-million  dollar  endowment  j 
fund. 

Kansas  Citians  have  subscribed  ap- 
proximately $6,000  to  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  since  Miss 
Helen  Keller  has  been  here,  according 
to  an  announcement  made.  Of  that 
amount  $3,500  was  given  at  a  meeting 
last  night  at  Ivanhoe  temple,  where 
Miss  Keller  spoke. 

While  Miss  Keller  is  gratified  over 
the  amount  received  in  Kansas  City, 
members  of  the  committee  In  charge  be- 
lieve at  least  $12,000  will  be  received 
l)efore  gifts  stop  coming  in. 

John  F.  Downing,  president  of  the 
Xew  England  National  Bank,  is  treas- 
urer of  the  committee,  and  gifts  should 
be  sent  to  him. 

FINAL  ADDRESS   OF  THIS   VISIT. 

Miss  Keller's  short  address  la?t  night 
was  the  last  of  her  current  Visit  to  Kan- 
sas City.     She  leaves  todav  for  Omaha. 


Miss  Keller  last  night  told  of  her  one 
great  wish,  "worldly  peace."  Dr.  Sam- 
iicl  D.  Harkness,  who  presided  at  the 
meeting,  asked  her  the  one  thing  she 
wished  for  above  all  else.  The  audience 
sat  tense  as  she  repeated  the  question 
and  made  her  answer  unhesitatingly. 

Miss  Keller  showed  little  sign  of 
fatigue  from  the  strenuous  round  of 
speeches,  receptions  and  luncheons  ar- 
ranged for  her  since  her  arrival  here 
Wednesday.  She  received  many  friends 
and  admirers  before  and  after  her  ap- 
pearance and  expressed  delight  Avlth  the 
enthusiasm  and  size  of  her  audience. 

"ITXT"    APPLAt'SE    "TIIR<5U0II    THE    FIJOOR." 

She  knew  they  applauded,  she  said, 
because  she  "could  feel  It  through  the 
floor." 

Miss  Keller's  appearance  was  pre- 
ceded by  a  history  of  her  life  and 
achievements  by  her  friend  and  teacher, 
Mrs.   Anne    Sullivan    Macy. 

Mrs.  Macy  brought  prolonged  ap- 
plause when  she  told  of  her  charge's 
indomitable  will  to  overcome  her  handi- 
caps and  her  keen  desire  to  help  others 
In  similar   circumstances. 

DR.  RUSSFXr,  MARKS  APPEAT.. 

Dr.  E.  D.  Russell,  representative  of 
the  foundation  for  the  blind,  made  the 
appeal  for  contributions  after  Miss  Kel- 
ler had  concluded  with  the  statement: 

"The  best  any  of  us  can  lo  in  this 
or  any  other  world  Is  to  creale  and  dis- 
tribute happiness." 

Dr.  Russell  was  followed  by  Raymond 
M.  Havens,  who  was  called  from  his 
scat  in  the  audience  to  give  a  short 
talk.  He  expressed  the  hope  Kansas 
City  would  contribute  its  share  "In  the 
real    Kansas   City   spirit." 

Although  the  Individual  contributions 
during  Miss  Keller's  3-day  visit  here 
were  not  large,  those  Interested  In  the 
movement  declared  last  night  her  ap- 
peal had  greatly  stimulated  interest  and 
they  believed  many  8ub.sc«ptions  would 
rcf-ult^ 

TIIK    irKI,I.EH    PIWD    BOOSTKD    ?ITOO. 


Gcneronn       Response      nt       City      Club 
f/nnclieon     for    Rllnd     Woman. 

About  $700  was  subscribed  to  the 
Helen  Keller  fund  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  at  the  lunch- 
eon given  in  honor  of  Miss  Keller  yes- 
terday at  the  City  Club,  1023  Grand  ave- 
nue. 

Mrs.  Anne  Sullivan  Macy,  Miss  Poll/ 
Thomson  and  Dr.  E.  D.  Russell,  mem- 
bers of  Miss  Keller's  party,  also  were 
guests.  Thornton  Cooke,  first  vice- 
president  of  the  club,  presided.  More 
than  350  men  and  women  attended. 

The  program  was  similar  to  those  of 
the  last  three  days  In  Greater  Kansas 
City  given  by  Miss  Keller  in  t|pe  Inter- 
ests of  the  foundation  for  the-  blind. 
The  work  of  the  foundation  and  its 
plans  for  the  future  were  explained  by 
I.)r.  Russell,  who  made  an  appeal  for 
financial  support.  Mrs.  Macy  told  the 
story  of  Helen  Keller's  life  and  Miss 
Keller  addressed  the  group  briefly. 


"You  have  heard  how  my  teacher 
found  ways  to  open  my  mind  to  the 
joys  and  beauties  of  life,"  Miss  Keller 
said.  "Try  to  Imagine  what  life  would 
be  like  if  you  were  stricken  blind  today 
and  found  yourself  groping  and  stum- 
bling In  the  noonday  as  though  It  were 
night.  In  that  dark  hour,  wouldn't  you 
be  glad  of  a  friend  to  say  'Come  with 
me  and  I  will  teach  you  how  to  live  in 
the  dark  and  teach  you  how  to  do  most 
of  the  things  done  by  persons  who  can 
see?' 

"That  Is  the  kind  of  a  friend  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  will 
try  to  be  to  each  of  the  eighty  thousand 
blind  persons  in  the  country,  if  you  will 
give  it  your  financial  support." 

Miss  Keller  and  members  of  her  part 
will  rest  at  the  homes  of  friends  her 
until  tomorrow  night,  when  they  wll 
leave  for  Omaha,  where  they  will  conj 
duct  similar  meetings  next  week. 


Qwvauka,.  J/g/b.,  ^orll-  H(^r-^ii 
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Helen  Keller    'I 

^Ariives  Today    ! 

t  I  L ■ '-' 

Miss  Igll^  Keller,  famous  blind 
woman,  accompanied  by  her  f?KBT 
Mrs.  Anne  Sullivan  Macy,  will  ai 
rivej' fn  Omaha  today,  to  spend  sev- 
eral^ days  here  in  behalf  of  the 
Am^lican  Foundation  for  the  Blind.| 
This  -  organization  has  set  out  to> 
raise  2  millions  of  dollars  for  relief 
ind  education  of  this  unfortunate 
cla.ss.  Miss  Keller  is  personally  try- 
inc  lo  raise  1  million  dollars. 

Miss  Keller  will  appear  at  a  public 
meeting  Tuesday  night  at  the  Bran- 
deis  theater.  Admission  will  be  free. 
The  audience  will  be  asked,  however, 
to  contribute  something  for  the  fund 
tor  the  blind.  Mrs.  Paul  Gallagher 
is  chairman  of  a  committee  of 
women,  and  C.  M.  Wilhelm  is  chair- 
man of  the  men's  committee.  In 
charge  of  Miss  Keller's  meetings 
liere.  On  Monday  afternoon  a  tea 
itod  reception  will  be  given  Miss 
l^lLer  at  the  Fontenelle  hotel.^^* 


BostTovv,    McJLSb.,  Post' 
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FLAPPER  RIDDLED 
BY  HELEN  KELLER 


iil-" 


Frivolous,    Frothy, 

Means  Nothing," 

Famous  Blind 


^_JML 


KANSAS  CITY.  Mo,  Feb.  8 
(United  News). — The  modern  girl 
■whose  passion  for  adornment  has 
caused  her  to,  form  a  philosophy  of 
life  fronii  the  department  store  win- 
dows may  writhe  for  a  while  under 
the  criticism  of  Miss  Helen  Keller, 
the  wortd-famous  blind  woman. 


Foolish,    Life 
Says  World 
Woman 


"HER  LIFE  MEANS  NOTHING" 

The  little  lady  who  would  rather 
•"strut  her  stuff"  on  the  avenue  than 
learn  a  language  or  write  a  book,  has 
been  taken  Into  the  "mind's  eye"  of 
Miss  Keller,  who  has  weighed  and 
found  her  wanting. 

"The  flapper,  as  she  is  called."  Miss 
Keller  told  the  United  News  here,  "ap- 
pears to  me  as  a  frivolous,  frptby, 
foolish  little  individual  with  no  pur- 
pose in  life.  / 

"My  quarrel  with  her  is  not  thAt  she 
daubs  her  lace,  pencils  her  eyebrows, 
tolls  her  stockings,  and  strives  from 
morning  until  night  to  look  'knockout- 
aa  aujoa  Bj  oqs  :»biij  jetji^a  :(nq  ,'qsi 
place.    Her  life   means   nothing. 

High  Praise  for  Girls  Who  Work 

"And  how  can  one  be  happy  if  one'5, 
existence  means  nothing.  I'd  rather  be 
Helen  Keller,  blind  and  deaf,  than  to 
be  one  of  these  girls,  without  a  goal." 

Miss    Keller    declared,    however,    that 

it   was    the    huty    of    every    woman    to 

make  herself  as  attractive  as  possible. 

That  indicates  pride.   Miss   Keller  said. 

.And    she    had    only    the    softest    words 

''  and   the    highest    praise    for    the    shop 

girls,   the   stenographers   and   all    other 

wom^rT'who  work. 

I     The  longer  MUss   Keller  discussed  the 

I  really  modem  girl,  the  more  her  heart 

f  warmed   for   that   much   discussed   tndl- 

i  "vidual.     She   dropped   from   epigram   to 

emollient. 

"I  suppose  the  flappers  will  think  me 
a.  grumpy  old  maid,  but  I  don't  care," 
she   said,    rather   wistfully.     "The   girls 


I     "And  she  is  very  fussy  about  the  col* 
Ion?  she  wears,"    Miss   Sullivan  added. 

The  famous  blind  woman  ended  he? 
interview  when  Mis.s  Sullivan,  curiously 
enouph,  suddenly  informed  her  tliat  a 
beauty-parlor  operator  was  awaiting 
her. 

"Oh,  yes,  I  must  bo  pretty,"  she  said, 
smiling.  "Tell  her  1  wish  a  rouiid  curl 
and  a  manicure.  ' 


F.£>i?rvca.y  vf   I  ^3^5. 


MISS  HELEN   KELLER 
Famous    blind    woman,    who    assails 
modern  flapper  as  parasite  on  society. 

T\'ho  worlc  have  a  purpose  in  life.  My 
statements,  of  course,  do  not  apply  to 
them.  I  am  striking  at  the  jazz  crazy, 
and  at  those  who  aro  merely  social 
butterflies. 

Miss  Keller  lost  her  sight  when  she 
was  an  Infant.  She  has  therefore  never 
studied  her  features  in  a  mirror.  But 
according  to  her  companion  and  teach- 
er. Miss  Anne  Sullivan,  however,  Miss 
Keller  "has  an  excellent  picture  of  how 
she  looks."  « 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  HELEN  KELLER 

Helen  Keller,  America's  famous  deaf 
and  blind  pioneer,  learned  recently  of 
the  accident  that  had  befallen  13-year- 
old  Fanny  Loptman,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
crippling  the  child  for  life.  Knowing 
something  of  the  bitterness  before 
the  young  girl  Miss  Keller  was 
moved  to  write  her  in  this  vein:  "I  have 
just  read  in  the  newspaper  about  your 
accident,  and  I,  feel  I  simply  must  write 
to  you.  I  am  very,  very  sorry.  My  heart 
is  full  of  sympathy  and  love  for  the  dear, 
brave  little  girl  who  is  bearing  every- 
thing with  such  sweetness  and  courage. 
All  my  -life  I  have  had  unusual  obstacles 
to  overcome,  and  in  spite  of  them  1  have 
found  life  beautiful.  I  have  been  able 
to  do  something  for  myself  and  others. 
You,  too,  dear  Fanny,  will  learn  to  find 
beauty  and  happiness  in  the  world.  Grief 
and  pain  are  but  the  soil  from  which 
springs  the  lovely  plant,  unselfishness. 
Be  genfle  and  learn  how  to  suffer.  When 
one  suffers  patiently  one  suffers  less.  I 
am  very  much  older  than  you,  and  many 
of  the  secrets  of  life  which  you  will  only 
learn  little  by  little  have  been  revealed 
to  me.  Believe  me,  dear,  the  future  is 
shaped  out  of  the  past.  Whatever  you 
can  do  to  live  bravely  without  impa- 
tience, and  without  complaining,  will 
help  you  to  live  some  future  day  in  joy- 
ful contentment.  When  trouble  first 
comes  we  do  not  know  what  to  do  with 
it.  We  are  bewildered;  but  after  a  little 
while  we  learn  our  new  part — the  thing 
we  can  do  best — and  we  take  up  the 
task  God  puts  into  our  hands  with  a 
smile  in  our  hearts.  I  am  sending  you 
the  story  of  my  life  because  I  hope  it 
may  encourage  you.  You  will  see  that 
even  deafness  and  blindness  are  obsta- 
cles that  can  he  overcome." 


DevvV-eY-,   Coto-raLcLojPos'C 


V-cby^^eLy^ 
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COMING  VISIT  OF  HELEN  KELLER 
RECALU  MARK  TWAIN'S  TRIBUTE 

^ind,^irl,  Scheduled  to  Help  Sightless  of  Colorado^ 
^^-^Was  Placed  by  Humorist  Among  Immortals 


1 


j         Of  All  Time. . 

^'         ^         (By  RAYMOND  RICIAARDS.) 

handsome  man  with  an  unruly  mustache  and  a  j?reat  shock| 
of  white  hair  lay  in  bed  in  a  big  house  in  New  York  back'in  March 
of  1906,  dictating  a  chapter  of  an  informal,  casual  and  exceedingly 
disjointed  autobiography. 


■The  dressingr  gown  he  wore  was 
ming  scarlet;  the  walls  of  the  room 
were  dark  red;  the  bed  was  massive 
and  deeply  carved,  and  against  its 
imposing  mahogany  headboard  the 
occupant's  flare  of  snowy  hair 
gleamed  picturesquely,  and  the  dis- 
tinction of  the  whole  scene  was  in 
keeping  with  the  personal  distinction 
of  its  chief  character.  For  he  was 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  men  in  the 
world,  and,  without  doubt,  he  was  the 
best  beloved  of  all  the  world's  fav- 
orites.   He  was  Mark  Twain. 

On  that  March  morning,  pursuing 
his  unusual  autobiographical  style,  he 
was  talking  to  his  amanuensis  of  the 
subject  uppermost  in  his  mind,  and  it 
happened  to  be  a  personality  so  re- 
markable that  he  could  not  under- 
stand its  virtues  and  capabilities;  he 
could  only  admire  them  and  marvel 
at  them.  He  was  giving  tribute,  not 
as  one  genius  compliments  another, 
but  as  the  most  obscure  of  persons 
might  speak  of  someone  occppying 
heights  ineffably  beyond  comprehen- 
sion. He  was  talking  of  a^glrl,  and 
the  girl  was  Helen  Keller. 
ALL  HANDICAPS 
ARE  OVERCOME, 

Helen  Keller,  deaf,  blind  and,  tliru 
all  her  childhood,  mute,  yet  who 
"liears"  and  sees"  thru  tiie  training, 
by  some  miracle  of  will  power,  of 
senses  other  than  tho.^e  possessed 
by  the  ordinary,  who  started  under 
such  a  handicap  as  few  ever  bore 
and  who  has  overcome  that  handicap 
as  no  mortal  has  ever  done  before, 
will  be  in  Denver  for  five  days  be- 
I  ginning  Feb.  27,  and  Denver  can  then 
understand  why  it  was  that  the  great 
Mark  Twain  could  rank  her  with  his 
only  other  heroine  in  all  history,  Joan 
of  Arc,  and  say:  "I  need  not  go  into 
any   pai-ticulars   about_ Helen    Keller. 


She  is  fellow  to  Caesar,  Alexander, 
Napoleon,  Homer.  Shakespeare  and 
the  rest  of  the  immortals.  She  will 
be  as  famous  a  thousand  years  from 
now  as  she  is  today." 

Helen  Keller  is  coming  to  Denver 
at  a  time  when  her  experience  and 
wisdom  are  needed.  It  seems  that 
Colorado's  laws  for  the  care  of  the 
blind  possess  defects — that  they  are 
as  generous  as  even  Hel^  Keller 
would  desire,  but  that  they  give  rise 
to  serious  inequalities.  It  is  prob- 
able Helen  Keller  can  point  the  way 
to  solution,  and  do  it  in  time  for  the 
present  legislatme  to  make  the  neces- 
sary adjustments.  , 

When  Mark  Twain  lauded  Helen 
Keller,  the  story  of  her  sublime 
achievements  was  just  becoming 
known  to  the  world,  and  the  first  be- 
ginnings of  a  movement  for  the  care 
and  education  of  the  adult  blind  were 
coming  into  being.  The  name  of 
Helen  Keljer  is  known  in  every  small 
corner  of  the  world  now,  and  the  9are 
of  the  adult  blind  has  developed  from 
a  private  charity  into  systems  created 
by  the  laws  of  nearly  every  state. 
STATE  FORTUNATE 
IN   HER  VISIT. 

Tbruout    it    all,    Helen    Keller    has 
been  the  leader,  th©  chief  builder,  the 
most    thoughtful    and    effective    exec- 
utive.    Colorado  is   extremely  fortun-  i 
ate   in    her   com'ng.  ! 

On  the  night  before  he  dictated  the 
Helen  Keller  chapter  of  his  auto- 
biography, which  came  off  the 
Harper  presses  last  fall,  Mai-k  Twain 
spoke  before  an  association  just 
formed   in    behalf   of  the   adult  blind. 

"I  came  away,"  he  said,  "with  the 
conviction  that  that  excellent  enter- 
prise is  going  to  flourish,  and  will 
bear  abundant  fruit." 

And     for    its   fruitfulnesa.     hfi^jp<^y^ 


wted,    he    was    depending    mostly    on  I 
Helen   Keller.  I 

Continuing.    Mark    Twain  described! 
his   first    meeting    with    Helen    Keller ' 
and    her    lifelong    helper,    now     Mr- 
Anna    Macy,    then    Miss    Anna    SullI- 1 
van     It  was  at  the  home  of  Laurence  ' 
Hutton,    and    a    party    of    twelve    or 
fifteen     had     gathered     to     meet    the 
marvelous  girl,  then  14  years  old 
^    "The    guests,"    said/    Mark     Twain 
were  brought  one  after  another  an.i 
Introduced     to     her.     As     she     shcolc 
jiands  with  each,  she  took   her  hand 
away    and    laid    her     finger^     lightly 
against     Miss     Sullivan's     lips,     who 
spoke     against     them     the     person's 
name.     When   a   name  was   difficult. 
Miss     Sullivan     not     only     spoke     it 
against    Helen's    fingers,    but    spelled 
it   upon   Helen's   hand   with   her  own 
finger*— stenographJcally,      apparent- 
ly, for  the  swiftness  of  the  opeiation 
was  suggestive  of  that.  William  Dean 
Howells    seated    himself   on    the    sofa 
and   she   put  .'ler  fingers  against   his 
lips  and  he  told  hor  a  story  of  con- 
siderable   length,    and    you    could    see 
each   detail  of  it  pass  into  her  mini 
and   strike   fire  and   throw    the  flaali 
of  it  into  her  face." 

Mark  Twain  said  that,  having  occa- 
sion to  pass  Helen,  he  patted  her 
on   the   liead. 

"Miss  Sullivan,"  he  went  on.l 
"called  to  mo  and  said,  'Stop,  Mr. 
Clemens.  Helen  is  distressed  because- 
she  did  not  recognize  your  hand. 
Won't  you  come  back  and  do  that  I 
as:ain?'  I  went  back  and  patted  h^r' 
lightly  on  the  head,  and  she  said  at 
once,  'Oh,  it's  iMr.  Clemens.' 
HE  GIVES  UP 
EFFORT    TO    ANSWER. 

"Perhaps  someone  can  e.\|'i;uii  tl.„. 
miracle,  but  I  have  nevei-  been  able 
to  do  it.  Could  she  feel  the  wrinkles 
of  my  hand  thru  her  hair?  Someone 
else  must  answer  that.  I  am  not  com- 
peteiil." 

In  the  chapter,  Mark  Twain  In- 
eluded  a  letter  he  had  received  from 
Helen  Keller  concerning  the  forma- 
tion of  the  New  York  association— a 
letter,  he  said,  "so  simple,  unadorned, 
unaffected,  unpretentious,  so  moving 
and  beautiful  and  eloquent,  that  no 
fellow  to  it  has  issued  from  any  girl's 
lips  since  Joan  of  Arc,  that  immortal 
child  of  3  7,  stood  alone  and  friendless 
in  her  chains  five  centuries  ago  and' 
confronted  her  judges— the  concen- 
trated learning  and  Intellect  of  France 
—and  fenced  with  them,  week  by 
week  and  day  by  day,  answering thein 
out  of  her  great  heart  and  her  un- 
taught but  marvelous  mind,  and  al- 
ways  defeating  them." 

A  paragraph  of  Helen  Keller's  let- 
ter  to  Mark  Twain  said: 

"It  is  because  we  know  the  ambi- 
tion.s  and  caj)abilities  Qf  the  blind  can 
be  fulfilled  that  we  are  working,  to 
impr^Yft    TllP   condition    of    the   adult 


1^1 


l.iind.      You    cannot   bring     back    the 
,,'ht  to  vacant  eyes,  but  you  can  give 
'h«?li)inir  hand  to  the  sightless  along 
leir  dark  pilgrimage.    You  can  teach 
ilieni  new  .skill.     For  work  they  once 
(lid  with  the  atd  of  their  eyes  you  can 
substitute  Avork  that  they  can  do  with 
•  lK-ir    hands.      They    a.sk    only    oppor- 
unity,  and  opportunity  is  a  torch  in 
the  darkness.    They  crave  no  charity, 
no  pension,   but  the  satisfaction  that 
comes    from    lucrative    toil,    and    that 
satisfaction      is     the    right    of    e\'e^ 
human  being."  x 

Helen  Keller  Hfere 

to  Wof  k  f  OLBlind 

7 .—-**-— 

^'ill   We  i'^  Omaha  for  Three 

B^ys — Luncheon  and 
]  Tea  Today. 

Helen  Keller,  famous  blind  woman, 
[ill  arrive  in  Omaha  this  morning:  at 
cl5  from  Kansa.s  City,  accompanied 
y  her  teacher  and  friend,  Mra.  Anne 
(aoy  Sullivan.  Mias  Keller  will  re- 
lain  in  Omaha  for  three  days  in  be- 
ilf  of  the  Ameriran  Foundation  for 
e  Blind. 

A   luncheon  will  be  given   this  noon 
the    Hotel    Fohtenelle    with    Miss 
ieller   as   honor   guest.      Seventy-five 
•ominent    men   and    women    are      ex- 
•cted  to  be  picsent. 
K   tea   will   be  given    this   afternoon 
■r    Miss    Keller    on.  the      mezzanine 
•or   of    I  he   Hotel    Fontenelle     with 
r.<^.    Paul'    Gallagher,    chairman    ,for 
ie    women's    divisioh,    presiding.      C. 
Wilhclm      is      chairman    for    the 
len's   division.     Walter    AA'.    Head   is 
•ting  as  treasurer. 
A  mass  meeting  which  will  be  open 
the    public    will    be    held    Tuesday 
rening  at  the  B.-andeis  theater.  MiSs 
eller    and    Mrs.    Sullivan    will    both 
>pear  and  a  motion  picture  of  Miss 
eller's  work   will  be  shown.     Pledge 
trds   for   subscriptions   to  the 
tin    Foundation    for    the    V^it0r  ^\\\ 
^  passed. 


l]c.wve-r,  Colo.,   -Ne'Ws 
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tttlM  KELLER  WILL  VISIT  CITY 
IN  INTEREST  OF  BUND  FUND 

Mass  Meeting  Is  Planned  at  AuditoritunT  and  Luncheon. 
I      j#         and  Reception  Will  Be  Held.  i 


I      fn  the  interests  of  the  Helen  Keller 
fund     fof    American     foundation     for 

the  blind,  Helen  Keller,  with  her 
companion  and  teacher,  Mrs.  Anna 
Sullivan  Macy,  will  arrive  in  Denver 
on  Feb.  27  or  Feb.  :i8.  Miss  Keller 
Is  making  a  tour  of  sixty  of  the  larg- 
er cities  of  the  United  States  In  the 
Interest  of  the  blind  and  the  Ameri- 
can foundation.  v^' 

Since      early      chlldhood,^afflteted 

with  the  lose  of  sight  and  deaf,  Miss 
Keller  has  accomplished  wonders 
which  have  made  her  nationally 
known.  She  was  graduated  from  Rad- 
cliffe  university  and  thru  the  efforts 
of  her  teacher,  Mrs.  Macy,  has  learned 
to  talk  and  has  a  remarkable  vocab- 
ulary. 

It  is  said  that  to  teach  the  deaf  a 
language  Is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
feats,  yet  Miss  Keller  has  an  e.vten- 
slve  vocabulary  in  English,  Italian. 
French  and  German,  and  a  scholastic 
knowledge    of   Greek    and    Latin. 

Mass    Mectlngr  Planned. 

Because  she  wants  "the  American 
Foundation  to  be  to  the  blind  what 
Mrs.  Macy  has  been  to  her,"  Miss 
Keller  is  nieking  the  present  tour, 
it  la  probable  that  while  in  Denver 
she  will  speak  before  a  mass  meeting 
in  the  municipal  Auditorium,  and 
will  attend  a  luncheon  and  reception 
in  her  honor.  Plans  as  yet  are  not 
complete  for  her  visit  to  Denver, 
but  It  Is  expected  that  she  will  re- 
main here  until  March  2. 

Essential  alms  of  the  American 
foundation  for  the  blind  are  to  co- 
operate with  all  committees  for  the 
prevention  of  blindness  with  boards 
of  education  thruout  the  United 
States  as  to  conservation  of  vision 
classes  and  to  supply  special  large 
print  text  books;  to  serve  as  a  na- 
tional clearing  house  to  correlate  the 
work  now  being  done  among  the  var- 
ious institutions  and  to  promote  thru- 
out the  country  all  the  best  forms  of 
such  woik,  and  to  maintain  a  national 
Information  bureau  relative  to  the 
blind. 


Improvement   Needed. 

Another  aim  Is  to  bring  about  a  re- : 
vision    and    standardization    of    meth-  \ 
ods   of   instruction   in   schools    for   the , 
blind.     It  Is  pointed  out  that  for  years 
there     has     existed     a    need     for     im- 
provement in   the   curriculum  for  the 
education  of  the  blind   youth.     In  the 
schools   for  the  blind  In  this  country 
there    is    no    recognized    method    for 
teaching    reading,    a    survey    made    by 
the    foundation    shows.      The    founda- 
tion Is  deeply  Interested  in   th's  work 
and    supports    a    research    department 
which    is    making    a   special    study    of 
teaching  methods. 

Many  associations  have  been  or- 
ganized by  the  foundation  for  the 
blind  in  cities  thruout  the  United 
States.  The  foundation  also  makes 
surveys  in  various  cities  and  outlines 
programs  of  work  for  the  blind. 
Scholarshlpa  Pro^'ided. 

Scholarships  for  boys  or  girls,  of 
unusual  promise  in  schools  of  classes 
for  the  blind  are  provided  by  the 
foundation.  A  special  committee  was 
appointed  on  scholarship  of  which 
Olin  H.  Burritt,  director  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania School  for  the  Blind  of  Phil- 
adelphia,  Is  chairman. 

Other  aims  of  the  foundation  for 
the  help  of  the  blind  in  the  United 
States,  to  which  Miss  Kc'ller  has  de- 
voted a  great  deal  of  time,  are  nu- 
merous. The  foundation  has' an  offi- 
cial publication,  "The  Outlook  for  the 
Blind*  In  which  Is  contained  articles 
on  all  work  for  the  blind  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 
I  It  Is  estimated  that  there  are  80,000 
blind  in  the  United  States  and  In- 
cluding the  partially  blind,  the  num- 
ber Is  estimated  at  more  than  100.000. 
In  Canada  it  Is  estimated  that  there 
are  7,000  blind  and  the  foundation  la 
aiding  in  helping  these  persons. 

By  placing  three  fingers  of  her 
hand  In  certain  position  on  the  face 
of  Mrs.  Sullivan,  Helen  Keller,  altht 
deaf,  is  able  to  carry  on  conversation 
kj^e  is  a  fond  lover  of  dogs  ft-nd  flow 
era  and  at  her  home  has  a  magnlfl 
cent  garden  in  which  she  walks  bj 
aid  of  a  rope. 


I 


HEUf  KELLER  IS  EfM 

Famons  B^nd  Woman  Spoke  at'i 
Lun|haitt-Wednesday  Noon 

I  atluicoln  Hotel. 

"Deal#Friends,  I  am  glad  soj 
many  business  men  are  taking  an 
interest  in  what  we  are  trying  to 
do  for  the  blind  of  the  country.^ 
You  have  heard  how  I  found  the! 
means  to  find  joy  and  the  hap- 
piness of  life.  I  want  to  overcome 
my,  limitations  and  can  work  for 
others.  Try  to  imagine  what  would 
happen  if  you  were  stricken  blind 
tomorrow.  Picture  yourself  .stumb- 
ling and  gropin?  in  darkness.  In 
that  dark  hour  would  you  be  glad 
if  a  friend  took  you  by  the  haudj 
and  said  'Come  with  me.  I  will 
show  you  how  to  live  in  the  dark.; 
I  will  show  you  how  to  do  mo.st  ofj 
the  things  you  could  do  if  you| 
could  see  and  speak.'  And  that  is 
the  kind  of  friend  the  Foundation  I 
for  the  Blind  will  be  if  you  will] 
give  it  the  support  it  should  luivr,. 
Helping  the  blind  to  overcome 
darkness  is  a  very  practical  way 
to  give  thanks  for  the  blessings 
you  now  enjoy.    I  thank  you." 

This  short  speech,  given  in  the 
halting,  uneven  singsong  tom^  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  was  the  climax 
of  a  luncheon  given  at  noon  on 
Wednesday  in  the  LJncoln  hotel  for 
the  purpose  of  adding  to  the  en- 
dowment fund  for  the  American 
foundation  for  the  blind.     Ou«>  hun- 

thralled  w'WIe  Mrs!Tohn?A..  Macy 
told  the  story  of  Miss  Keller's 
birth,  of  her  blindness  and  deaf- 
ness brought  on  at  eighteen  months 
of  age  by  illness  and  of  her  own 
thirty-seven  years  of  constant 
teaching  to  reach  the  hidden  mind 
of  the  child  and  the  result.s  that 
have  made  her  one  of  the  great 
women  of  the  world.  Mrs.  Macy 
explained  the  objects  of  the  founda- 
tion, saying  that  it  does  not  inter- 
fere with  local  work  for  the  blind 
but  merely  hopes  to  supplement 
these  efforts  and  to  make  »  na- 
tional clearing  house  for  all  work 
for  the  blind.  J 

.'  The  Kieetlng  was  presided  eve?) 
)y  Dr.  S.  Mills  Hayes.  Governor 
McMullen  gave  a  formal  welcome 
to  Miss  Keller  and  Mr.s.  Macy  to 
the  state  of  Nebraska  and  endorsed 
the  movement.  Mayor  Zehrung 
gave  a  similar  welcode  for  the 
city,  and  Dr.  Hayes  iMde  a  state- 
ment ol»  the  objects  o/ the  founda- 
tion and  made  clea/  what  it  is 
hoped    to   accompllsy  in    the   local 


field.     Wli  itt^butions 

being  taken  up  gflancellor  Avery 
addod  a  word  of  interest  ani  en- 
coii  oi: 


an  for  the  Blind 


The  average  person  who  coa|bs| 
In  contact  with  Helen  Keller  soon 
looks  upon  her  education  as  a  mod- 
ern miracle.  Those  who  heard 
iVlTs.  Macy  describe  it  at  the  Blind 
Foundation  luncheon  yesterday  be- 
gan to  look  upon  teacher  and  pupil 
alike  as  superwomen.  They  felt 
that  Miss  Keller  h»s  become  the 
most  famous  deaf  and  blind  per- 
son the  world  has  ever  known  be- 
cause she  has  a  wonderful  intel- 
lect and  a  no  less  remarkable 
teacher.  Mrs.  Macy's  story,  told 
with  charming  simplicity,  held  her 
hearers  with  breathless  attention. 

The  story  has  been  printed  again 
and  again,  but  it  required  Mrs. 
Macy's  personality  to  make  it  a 
vivid,  living  thing.  The  teacher 
was  called  soon  after  graduating 
from  a  special  school  to  take 
charge  of  Helen  when  she  was  six 
years  old.  She  was  a  tempestuous, 
vigorous  child,  unable  to  communi- 
cate in  any  way  except  by  touch. 
The  teacher  began  by  marking  let- 
ters on  the  child's  palm  and  by 
touch  associating  them  with 
objects.  She  would  spell  out  "doll" 
and  have  the  child  touch  her  doll. ' 
The  meaning  of  one  sign  a  day 
was  toilsomely  acquired  in  this 
way.  At  first  it  was  a  game.  After 
a  few  weeks  the  little  girl  saw 
what  it  meant  and  began  touching 
everything  within  reach  and  asking 
what  it  was.  After  a  bridge  was 
built  across  the  darkness  progress 
was  rapid.  When  the  developing 
ijiind  grasped  the  idea  of  a  college 
course  the  miracle  of  earning  a 
degree  in  ordinary  classes  was 
accomplished.  Mrs.  Macy  sat  by 
her  side  in  the  classes  and  re- 
peated the  lessons  into  her  hand 
word  by  word. 


"Some  job!"  interjected  Mis8 
Keller,  with  one  of  her  radiant 
smiles,  when  the  task  was  de- 
scribed. She  evidently  retains  an 
abundance  of  the  quality  that  made 
her  such  a  friend  of  Mark  Twain. 
When  she  was  undergoing  a  test 
before  the  luncheon  guests  she 
placed  her  hand  on  the  face  of  Dr. 
Hayes  to  read  a  few  words.  After 
giving  one  or  two  of  ordinary  size 
he  figured  out  a  whopper.  "Eedoeo- 
ceencracy"  she  finalt>'  announced. 
"You  tried  to  stick  me."  Another 
flashing  smile.  One  cannot  see  this 
valiant  woman  in  action,  slowly 
and  carefully  pronouncing  unheard 
words  merely  by  imitating  muscu- 
lar movements  without  fcimseif 
feeling  a  swelling  tide  of  emotion. 

As  the  speakers  at  the  luncheon 
explained,   the    Amigj:ican    Founda- 


lie.     There  are 

wealthy   men   who*^and   ready   to 
endow  it  generously,  but  feel  that 
it  would  be  better  for  all  of  the  peo-l 
pie  to  have  a  share.    So  Mr.  McGill 
pays  all  of  the  overhead  expenses 
of  this  campaign,  including  the  sal- 
ary and  traveling  expenses  of  Miss 
Keller  and  her  party.    This  permits 
100  per  cent  of  all  gifts  to  go  to 
work  in  perpetuity  for  the  cause  of 
the   blind.     It  is  to  be   a  national 
clearing  house,  not  taking  the  place 
)f  local  work,  but  linking  it  all  up 
nto    a    great    national    movement. 
Vliss  Keller  was  an  early  advocate 
)f  proper  laws  to  care  for  the  blind 
n     Massachusetts.      "Now,"     said 
.Irs.  Macy,  "there  has  not  been  one 
)lind    baby   in    Massachusetts    for 
ive  years.     That  is  the  condition 
re    want    to    extend    thruout 
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HELEN  KEUER  TO  BE  'AT  HOME' 
WHEN  SHE  ARRIVES  IN  DENe 

* 

'Wonder  Girl'  Will  Be  Honored  at  Many  Affairs  and' 
Prominent  Citizens  Will  Extend  the 


r 


\    Welcome  of  City. 


wlicii  Helen  Keller,  the  Tvonder  girl,  who  thru  force  of  will 
and  determination  of  spirit,  dug  herself  out  of  a  prison  of  darkness 
and  silence,  arrives  in  Denver,  she  '.vill  be  made  to  feel  that  she 
•  Hf*  come  home. 


Feb.    17    is    the    time   set   for     Miss 
l^ener'.s  arrh-al.  and  from   then   until 
he  leaves  the  city,  March  3.  she  will 
.i»  the  recipient  of  many  honors  and 
1   turn  give  counsel,  speak  to  multi- 
tudes   and    ask    their    co-operation    in 
making  the  Ameritian  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  the  usefiilT  eft6iJ!iV&  iife'^Rcy 
Bh e*^!fWP'flW!WWI  cif   its  being. 

In   preparation  for  the  reception   of 
Helen    Keller   a    committee    of    prom- 
inent    men     and     women     has     been 
ornied    to   look   after   preliminary   ar- 
-■■s;ements,    including    the    following; 
ire   J.    Foster    Symes,     chairman; 
rtichard     Crawford       Campbell, 
chairman;      Gov.     Clarence      J. 
Wirley,  Mayor  B.  F.   Ptaplcton.  F.   G. 
^onfils,   Charles  MacAUisl^r   Willcox, 
fV.  c.   Shepherd,     James     C.  Burger, 
bhn   Evans,  Harold  Kountze,  James 
ingold,     James   H.    Pershing,      Cass 
Jierrington,      John      Morej',      W.     V. 
bdges,   and   Mesdames     O.     E.     l.e- 
evre,   Mary  C.   C.   Bradford,   Adolph 
oors   Jr.,    Harold    Kountze,      George 
crgtr,     Harry     C.     James,     Frances 
ayne,   W.   V.    Hodges,    Leonol    Ross 
'Bryan.  G«orge  Cranmer  and  Lucius 
fHallet. 

Supplementing  this  committee  will 
be  a  general  committee,  the  personnel 
"f  "Which  will  be  announced  following 
a  meeting  of  the  arrangements  com- 
mittee Friday  at  luncheon  at  the 
Brown  Palace  hotel  at  12:30  o'clock. 
Included  in  the  program  will  be  a 
Biibscription  luncheon  Friday,  Feb. 
O.at  which  it  is  confidently  expectfm 
fcovers  will  be  laid  for  300  guests.  An 
appearance  before  the  joint  sessions 
of  the  legislature  at  11  o'clock  Tues- 
day, Feb.  24.  is  provided  for  by  a  con- 
(current  resolution  introduced  by  rep- 


resentative Minnie  C.  T.  Love,  and  a 
mass  meeting  at  the .  city  auditorium 
the  evening;  of  Monday,  IMarch  2,  is 
being  'arranged.  Between  those  en- 
gas'sments,  Miss  Keller  will  visit  Boul- 
der, Greeley  and  Fort  Collins,  make  a 
tour  of  the  city  mountain  parks,  and, 
if  possible,  meet  Denver's  unsighted 
resident*). 

Tho  mention  of  the  name  of  Helen 
Keller  brings  an  exclamation  of  praise 
to  the  lips  of  every  person  within 
hearing  distance.  Each  knows  how, 
afflicted  with  deaf  ears,  blind  eyes  and 
a  silent  tongue,  she  has  thru  the  en- 
dowment of  a  splendid  intellect  and 
the  devoted  service  of  her  teacher, 
Mrs.  Anna  Sullivan  Macy,  been  able 
to  graduat'e  from  a  ranking  universitj- 
^nd  to  find  that  even  for  her  the  woild 
and  all  its  beauties  are  an  open  book. 

Hands  of  magic  sensitiveness  seem 
to  serve  as  eyes  and  ears  for  this 
amazing  young  woman,  while  thru 
unbounded  perseveiance,  she  has 
learned  to  speak  and  sound  forth  the 
message  that  is  in  her  heart — that 
it  he  blind  do  not  want  charity  but 
the  c 'nance,  thru  effective  education^' 
to  become*  self  supporting  and  inde- 
pendent unity  of  community  life. 

A  Modem  Miracle." ' 

Blessed  with  the  five  senses  and 
a  rea£onable  amount  of  good  health 
the  average  individual  need  only  con- 
trast his  condition  with  that  of  the 
blind  to  realize  how  fortunate  he  is. 
When  one  thinks  of -the  lot  of  the  or- 
dinary man  or  woman  as  compared 
with   that   of   the   deaf   and   sightless. 


how  petty  the  common  disappointments 
and  obstacles  and  sufferings  of  life 
become! 

The  story  of  Helen  Keller,  told  to  an 
audience  of  8jmpatheti<rWiPter  people 
yesterday  at  the  dinner  given  in  her' 
, honor  at  the  Brown,  brought  home  to' 
'many  the  miracle  that  has  been  ac- 
complished in  opening  this  wonderful 
girl's  mind  to  the  outside  world  and  in 
developing  in  her  the  power  of  speech, 
after  darkness,  which  had  laid  its 
blight  tjpon  the  optical  nerves,  had 
Wiutcd  the  vocal  organs  and  rendered 
them  practically  useless. 

No  consideration  of  the  marvelous 
transformation  effected  in  her  condi- 
tion of  sightless  and  soundless  night 
IS  complete  without  acknowledgment 
pf  the  amazing  contribution  to  her  well 
being  made  by  her  gifted  teacher  and 
life-long  companion,  Iiirs,  Anna  Sul- 
Hvan  Macy,  under  whose  tutelage  Miss 
[feller,  taken  in  hand  at  the  age  of  6, 
K'as  rescued  from  a  life  of  helplessness 
knd  gloom. 

The  age  of  miracles,  assuredly,  has 
pot  passed.  There  is  an  affinity  be- 
tween these  two  women  that  must 
have  been  heaven  bom.  Two  nattires 
more  closely  attuned,  we  believe,  have 
never  before  existed.  The  infinite  pa- 
tience, kindliness  and  intelligence  of 
the  one  has  been  matched  by  the  in- 
finite patience,  persistency  and  sensi- 
tiveness of  the  other;  they  are  natural 
complements  and  together  offer  con- 
vincing evidence  of  the  power  of  mind 
and  spirit. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Denver  will 
jheli)  make  possible  the  mental  vision 
jof  Miss  Keller — an  awakened  con- 
science in  regard  to  the  care  and  educa- 
tion of  the  blind,  resulting  in  practical 
efforts  to  relieve  their  handicaps.  Colo- 
rado as  a  whole  should  oversubscribe 
lits  quota  in  the  campaign  for  the 
$2,000,000  national  fund  being  raised 
largely  thru  Miss  Keller's  endeavors 
(for  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind.  What  has  been  possible  in  her 
case  may  be  made  possible  in  many 
others  if  the  fuAds  for  the  work  are 
provided  by  those  who  take  as  a  mat»t 
ter  of  course  the  daily  gifts  proWded 
by  the  normal  senses. 
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HELEN  mm  TOURING  COUNTk. 
TO  RAISE  TWOMILUON  FOR  BLIND 

Famous  Woman  Is  Devoting  Her  Time  to  the 
EstafiJisliment  of  Endowment  Fund  to 
,  ^  Mid  Unfortunates  of  Nation. 

I;  (BW  FRANCES  WAYNE.) 

^  When  Heleii  Keller,iblind(^  deaf,  and  formerly  dumb,  had  won 
the  admiration  of  thinkikg  p^ple  in  all  parts  of  the  world  for  her 
marvelous  victory  over  ui>p«ralleled  handicaps,  she  began  to  count 
her  blessings. 


And,  having  counted  them,  she  ad- 
mitted the  greatest  to  be  the  com- 
panionship and  devotion  of  her  teach- 
er,   Mrs.    Anna    Sullivan    Macy. 

The  admission  was  followed  by  the 
■working  out  of  a  plan  in  the  mind  of 
the  girl  whose  life  had  been  passed 
in  unbroken  silence  and  darkness.  She 
said  to  herself:  "I  want  to  do  some- 
thing for  the  blind  and  deaf  of  Ameri- 
ca that  shall  mean  to  them  what  my 
beloved  teacher  has  meant  to  me." 

Ab  a  result,  Helen  Keller  joined 
forces  with  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  and  now  is  making  a 
cro8»-country  tour  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  a  2-milllon-dollar  endow- 
ment fund  for  the  organization. 

Tuesday  she  will  arrive  In  Denver, 
and  at  a  meeting  Friday  of  the  epc- 
fecutive  committee,  organized  to  ar- 
range for  her  reception  and  for  meet- 
ings and  entertainment,  Mrs.  Ida 
Hirst-Glfford,  representing  the  founda- 
tion, explained  Its  purpose  and  the 
deep  interest  the  most  distinguished 
blind  person  In  the  world  has  In  mak- 
ing her  Denver  visit  a  success. 

subscripItion  luncheon 
planned  at  brown. 

The  committee,  which  has  Federal 
Judge  J.  Foster  Symes  and  Mrs.  Rich- 
ard Crawford  Campbell  as  cochalrmen, 
will  sponsor  a  subscription  luncheon  at 
the  Brown  Palac«  liotel  Feb.  20,  and  an 
Invitation  mass  meeting  at  the  city 
auditorium  March  2.  Feb.  23  she  will 
address  the  legislature  In  joint  session, 
and  if  arrangements  can  be  completed, 
she  will  appear  at  a  luncheon  of  a 
majority  of  the  men's  luncheon  clubs. 

The  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  altho  In  its  Infancy,  already  has 
been  of  service  to  Colorado,  since  one 
of  its  expert  officials  was  called  to 
Denver  last  December   to  sit  with   a 


committee  appointed  to  make  a  survey 
of  conditions  pertaining  to  the  care 
and  education  of  the  blind  In  Colorado 
and  to  compose  recommendations  to 
the  legislature. 

That  survey  revealed  an'  appaJllng 
lack  of  co-ordination  of  effort  in  behalf 
of  blind  relief.  It  showed,  according 
to  one  of  the  committee'iaembers,  that 
while  Colorado  is  prodigjl  in  her  gen- 
erosity to  her  unsighted  children,  she 
Is  getting  very  little  for  what  she 
spends.  For  Instance,  according  to 
this  same  member,  more  than  $300,000 
was  spent  for  the  benefit  of  the  blind 
in  1923  and  1924  and  but  $16,000  of 
thin  sum  was  used  to  provide  voca- 
tional education,  all  the  rest  merely 
having  the  effect  of  Increasing  de- 
pendency and  Indigence  and  decreas- 
ing ambition  and  self-respect  among 
the  unsighted. 
BMND  HAVE  CHANCE 
FOR  ECONOMIC  INDEPENDENCE. 

Helen  Keller  belle\es  the  blind  have 
a  right  to  a  chance  for  economic  Inde- 
pendence; that  they're  entitled  to  the 
best  of  literature;  that  they  can,  If 
permitted  and  helped,  become  valuable 
assets  of  the  community  Instead  of 
being  liabilities.  And  she  will  point 
out  to  Denver's  people  that  the  found- 
ation she  has  espoused  Is  preparing  to 
realize  those  cl"alm8  for  those,  who. 
Ilk©  herself,  are  the  victims  of  blight- 
ed senses. 

In  explaining  the  purpose  of  the 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Mrs.  Gif- 
ford  said  that  one  of  its  chief  alms 
has  been  to  standardize  the  reading 
system,  which  now  Is  divided  Into 
three  methods;  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
Brlalle  printing  so  that  the  Blble.i 
which  now  costs  |81,  and  other  books. 


tich  as  certain  volumes  of  Dickens 
orks,  which  cost  $35  eacji,  may  be 
brought  within  the  reach  of  all  the 
unsighted. 

MemI.ers  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee who  pledged  enthusiastic  support 
of  plans  to  make  Helen  Keller  feel  at 
home  In  Denver  were.  In  addition  to 
the  chairmen,  Gov.  C.  J.  Morley,  Cass 
Herrington,  Mrs.  O.  E.  LeFevre,  Mrs. 
Anna  Wo.'cott  ValUe  and  Mrs.  Adolph 
Coors.  It  was  announced  that  twen- 
ty-five members  of  the  Junior  league, 
in  uniform,  would  serve  as  ushers  at 
the  general  meeting  at  the  auditorium 
and  at  the  luncheon  at  the  Brown  Pal^ 
ace  hotel.  '  •' 

.lames  C.  Burger,  of  the  ^enver  Na 
tlonal  bank,  was  elected  treasurer  foj 
the  Am^nnmm^mnmm.tion  for  ^>iftR;aiBf^ 
In  Denver.  -^tsT""^^^^^^ 


D^wy-e.y.  Colo..  rTuvw-e.;^ 


T-t^bT-i^ci^r^   /5»  i'^XS, 


Out  of  the  Dark. 

Helen  Keller,  blind  and  deaf,  it  tc 
OS  a  living  refowRion  of  the  theoriet 
of  those  who  hold  that  the  study  ol 
biology  can  unravel  the  rnystery  o^ 
existence.  Who,  contemplating  thi 
miracle  of  this  girl's  life  and  record, 
can  fail  to  admit  that  the  mind  and 
soul  have  power  to  burst  any  bonds 
and  make  themselves  articulate  de- 
spite the  restrictions  of  heredity  or 
environment? 

Miss  Keller  arrives  in  Denver  to- 
morrow for  a  stay  of  two  weeks  or  so, 
during  which  she  will  endeavor  to  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  among  the 
people  of  this  community.  The  Denver 
pubJic  does  not  need  to  be  told  about 
the  personal  aijcomplishments  and  life- 
work  of  this  gifted  woman,  who  is 
known  tlxruout  the  world  and  is  rcr 
garded  as  one  of  the  tjupcr-marvela  of 
this  astounding  age.  Few,  indeed,  are 
the  readers  of  newspapers  or  period- 
icals who  have  not  heard  of  her  and 
wondered  at  the  story  of  her  cTevelop- 
ment  into  a  challenging  personality. 

Of  immediate  moment  is  the  occa- 
sion of  her  visit  here,  the  raising  of 
funds  for  this  foundation  for  the 
blind,  which  is  designed  to  improve 
Ihc  condition  of  the  sightle;5S  in  this 
country  and  enable  a  larger  number  to 
become  self-supporting  citizens.  One 
need  n^t  enter  into  any  discussion  of 
the  merits  of  such  a  movement;    they 


'are  obvious.  The  project  is  possessed 
of  more  than  sentimental  interest, 
however,  to  all  who  would  alleviate 
the  condition  of  the  blihil,  for  it  is  a 
practical,  thoroly  organized  and  effi- 
cient undertaking,  which,  for  the  first 
time,  is  attempting  to  co-ordinate  and 
correlate  relief  activity  thruout  the 
nation  and  make  it  effective  in  a 
broad,  intelligent,  consistent  program. 

The  American  Foundation  for  the 
]>lind  is  asking  an  endowment  of 
*2,00G,000.  Its  primary  purpose  will 
bo  to  co-operate  with  all  committees 
for  the  prevention  of  blindness,  with 
boards  of  education  thruout  the  United 
States  as  to  conservation  of  vision 
classes  and  to  supply  special  large- 
print  text  books.  It  hopes  to  be,  in 
a  word,  a  clearing  house  for  the  pro- 
motion of  work  for  the  blind  and  the 
prevention  of  blindness. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  the  establish- 
|mcnt   of   a   fund   to   be   administered 
junder  the  authority  of  the  fundatioD 
will  prove  a  Godsend  to  those  who  are 
threatened  with  loss  of  vision  and  tc 
those  who  are  condemned  to  an  exist 
cnco    of    blindness.      Out    of    the    ex 
pcrience  of  this  wonderful  creature  ha; 
come  a  vision  not  needing  the  aid  o 
optical    nerve   or    bodily    sense.     Ma 
terial  darkness  may  have  shrouded  he: 
years,  but  there  is  a  glow  within  tha 
defies    the    shadows    of    mature.      Thi 
inner  sunlight  has  made  her  a  bless 
ing  to  others,  and,  tho  the   sightles: 
orbs  deny  the  admission  of  the  ligh; 
of  day  into  her  being,  the  barrier  ha: 
not  prevented   a  more   intensive  radi 
ance   from    emanating   from    her   owi 
person.      Denver    and    Colorado,    con 
fronted   with    their   own    problems    in 
aiding  the  blind,  must  not  entertain 
either   spiritual   blindness   or  deafnes£ 
to  the  appeal  of  this  bright  soul  that 
speaks   from    the   bondage   of   earthly 
night. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  us  that 
Helen  Keller  was  not  merely  a  per- 
son or  a  personality,  but  a  presence. 


X)«,wV«*^,    Goto.,  JYe/w/s- 

Te^biru^dLTu    \5^  \^%E. 

yiAR  HERO  OF  COLORADO 
MAY  ATTEND  FOUNDATION  DINNER 


MISS  HELEN  KELLER. 


Roy  M.  Chapman  of  Grand  Junction  May  Be  Brought 
Here  to  Meet  Helen  Keller  Friday. 


BY    GfiORGE    1.00MS. 

Arrangrements  are  being  made  »o 
Invite  Roy  M.  Chapman  of  Grand 
Junction,  Colo.,  to  attend  thj^,4AM«fa 
can    blind   foundation    dinner    at    the 


lext  Friday  in 
honor  of  Helen  Keller.  Chapman  is 
Colorado's  outstanding  rehabilitated 
blind  man.  He  waj  wounded  in  ac- 
tion In  the  battle  of  Sain,t  Mihlel.  Sept. 


IS   ,1918,   and    rendered   totally    bUndj 
by   the   bursting   oJ  a  high    explosive 
ahell.     He  was  a  private  In  the  314th 
engineers  of  the  89th  division. 

The  Lions  club,  of  which  he  is  a 
member,  is  making  an  effort  to  bring 
him  to  Denver  to  meet  Miss  Keller 
snd  to  lend  what  assistance  he  can 
to  the  drive  which  will  be  made 
shortly  in  the  Interests  of  national 
welfare  work  for  the  blind  people  of 
America. 

Chapman  was  a  trainee  of  the  Unit- 
ed  States   veterans'    bureau    for    four 

years.  By  virtue  of  his  remarkable 
record  In  rehabilitating  himself,  It 
Is  thought  by  members  of  the  Denver' 
foundation  committee,  of  which  Mrs. 
R.  C.  Campbell  is  chairman,  that  his 
presence  at  some  of  the  exercises  Is 
certain  to  lend  especial  emphasis  to 
the  Importance  of  the  work  which 
the  committee   Is   sponsoring. 

Year  In  Hospital. 

Chaixman   was    a    railroad    car    In- 
spector before   the  war.     He  spent   a 
year  In  various  government  hospitals  I 
after    receiving    hlsi   injury.      In    Sep- 
tember,   1919,     tlie     government     sent 
him    to    the   National   School   for   the  I 
Blind   at   Evergreen,    Md.,    where    he 
Stuidled    until  Jan.   20,   1920.     He  took 
all   the  available   courses   In  business  i 
management   and   learned   the   BralUetJ 
system  of  typewriting.     In  1920  he  re- | 
turned    to    Grand    Junction    and    wlthj 
the  money  received  from  the  govern- 
ment as  compensation   and  insurance! 
he   opened   up  a   small  book  aj»d   sta- 
tionery  store   In    that    city    In    which  ] 
enterprise    the    government    lent    him 
the    assistance    authorized    under   the 
rehabilitation    act    and    classified    as 
placement    training    or    compensation 
advanced   the   disabled    soldier    while 
embarking  In  a  new  occupation. 

Chapman  has  made  a  success  of  his 
new  calling.  He  Is  a  member  of  the 
Grand  Junction  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  the  Lions  club  of  that  city.  He  Is 
married.  If  he  accepts  the  invitation 
to  come  to  Denver,  which  will  prob- 
ably be  sent  him,  his  wife  will  ac- 
company him  on  the  trip. 

Mlas  Keller  to  Speak. 
Announcement  was  made  yesterday 
by  Mrs.  R.  C.  Campbell  that  arrange- 
ments' have  been  completed  for  Miss 
Helen  Keller  to  make  an  address  on 
the  occasion  of  her  approaching  visit 
to  Denver.  Mrs.  Campbell  Is  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  having 
the   arrangements   In   charge. 

Other  organizations  will  partici- 
pate In  the  greeting  of  Miss  Keller, 
among  them  the  combined  luncheon 
clubs  of  the   city. 

In  her  address  Miss  Keller  will  tell 
her  own  amazing  story  of  breaking 
thru  the  barrier  of  blindness,  deaf- 
ness and  silence,  which  seemed  fated 
to  cut  her  off  forever  from  the  world. 
In  her  autobiography  she  tells  the 
story  of  the  first  rift  In  the  darkness. 
It  came  when  Miss  Anne  Sullivan,  her 
teacher,  held  the  pupil's  hand  under 
a  stream  of  water  and  over  and  over 
spelt  Into  the  child's  other  hand  the 
letters    w-a-t-e-r. 

Mystio  ConsrlODsneBH. 
"I  stood  there,"   wrote  Miss  Keller, 
"my   whole   attention    fixed   upon    the! 
movements   of   her   fingers.    Suddenly! 


I  felt  a  mystic  consciousness  as  of 
something  forgotten,  a  thrill  of  re- 
turning thought;  and  somehow  the 
mystery  of  language  was  revealed  to 
me.  I  knew  then  what  w-a-t-e-r 
meant,  a  wonderful  cool  something 
that  was  flowing  over  my  hand.  That 
living  word  awakened  my  souV,  gave 
It  light,   hope,   Joy;    set   It  free." 

Miss  Keller  will  give  an  account  of 
the  workings  of  the  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind,  an  organization 
to  which  she  Is  devoting  much  of  her 
life.  The  foundation,  among  other 
things.  Is  conducting  a   research   into 


the  whole  field  of  education  and  In- 
dustry as  It  affects  the  blind,  and  in 
response  to  the  urgent  call  of  insti- 
tutions thruout  the  country  It  is 
standardizing  teaching  methods  along 
scientific  lines,  sol  that  the  handicap 
of  the  affliction  tnay  be  ovorcome. 
New  outlets  are  boing  found  in  man- 
ufacture and  in  business  where  the 
fact  of  blindness  ^11  ndt  be  an  eco- 
nomfc  handicap.  In  other  words,  tliose 
lacking  sight  are  being  trained  In 
many  lines  of  endeavor,  where  their 
work  wil?  be  on  a  parKy  with  that  of 
1Phose(  wlio  have  vision. 


X)ftvVN/'-g>Y',     CoCO>>    "Post". 

Helen  Keller,  wonder  girl,  who  won  freedom  of  spirit  from  blindness.i 
deafness  and  dumbness  thru  the  devotion  of  her  teacher,  Mrs.  Anna  Sullivan 
Macy.  Left,  Miss  Keller.  Right,  Mrs.  Macy,  spelling  words  on  Helen's 
sensitive  hand. 


HELEN  KELLER  TO  ASK  DENVER'S 
AID  IN  BRINGING  LIGHT  TO  BUND 

Wonder  Woman,  Here  This  Week,  Lives  to  Perform 
For  Other  Unfortunates  the  Miracle  That  Miss 


thi 


Sullivan  Worked  for^Her  3  Decades  Ago. 

—4 

(By  FRANCES  WAYNE.) 

On  a  day  more  tlinn  thirty  years  ago,  there  arrived  at 
office  of  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind,  at  Boston,  a  letter 
bearing  the  postmark  Of  'inscnmLTaT  AUi.  '  "  \ 

morning  these  two  women  will  arrive 
In  Denver  for  a  visit  of  ten  days,  in 
which  they  will  appear  at  a  number 
of  meetings  and  luncheons  and  make 
side  trips  to  Boulder,  Fort  Collins  and 
Greeley. 

The  story  of  Helen  Keller's  release 
from  darkness  and  from  silence  is  one 
of  the  great  epics  of  all  time.  It  la 
the  triumph  of  will,  spirit  and  mind" 
orer  matter.  It  Is  a  revelation  of 
almost  a  fanatic's  ^eal  In  achieving 
the  object  set  before  the  mind's  eye. 

Helen  Keller  has  toid  in  her  auto- 
biography of  her  first -day  accompa- 
nied by  her  teacher,  and  the  first  rift 
in  the  darkness  that  had  encompassed 
her  from  babyhood.  Tt  came  when 
Miss  Sullivan  held  the  pupil's  hand 
under  a  stream  of  water  and  over  and 
over  spelt  into  the  child's  other  hand 
the   letters   WATER. 

"I   stood  there,"  Helen  writes,  ."my 


The  letter  asked  If  the  authorities  of 
the  school  would  procurfe  a  teacher 
for  a  deaf  and  blind  child — "If  bo, 
send  her  at  once  to  the  above  address 
and  greatly  oblige  Kate  Adams  Kel- 
ler:' 

The    authorities    looked    about,    and 

submitted   the  proposition   to  a  young 

woman    named    Anna    Mansfield    Sul- 
livan. 

She  accepted  the  offer  and  went 
from  Boston  to  Alabama  to  meet  the 
greatest  opfiortunity  which  may  come 
to  an  individual — that  of  releasing  a 
human  mind  from  bondage.  From  that 
day  to  the  present,  the  teacher  and 
the  girl,  now  grown  to  womanhood, 
who  was  waiting  sullenly  for  her  in 
the  garden,  have  never  been  ptarted, , 
Rnd  the  fame  of  Helen  Keller  la  also 
the  fame  of  Anna  Sul]iyan  Macy. 

Tuesday      evening      or     Wednesday 


■iT-B  w*nTTFlf  rr  I  ?*i 


BLIND  GENIUS  AND  HER  'EYES' 


wholfi  attention  fixed  upon  the  move- 
ments of  her  fingers.  Suddenly  I  felt 
a  mystic  consciousness  as  of  some- 
thing forgotten,  a  thrill  of  returning 
thought;  and  somehow  the  mystery  ot 
lanisruase  was  revealed  to  me.  I  knew 
1  hen    that    "VV-A-T-E-R    meant    a    won 

'erful  cool  something  that  was  flow 
ing  over  my  hand.  That  living  word 
awakened  my  soul,  gave  it  light,  hope, 
^ly— set  it  free!"  , 

Since  that  far  day,  Helen  Keller, 
deaf,  blind,  dumb,  has  won  her  B.  A. 
dffirrce  from  Radcliffe  college,  her  di- 
ploma testifying  In  Latin  that  she  not 
nnly  was  approved  in  the  whole  aca 

ipniic  course,  but  also   was   excellent 
ngllsh  letters.    Later,  this  girl,  so 


handicapped,  has  acquired  a  speakltiS' 
Kno\vled;?e  of  German  and  French,  has 
written  for  the  major  magazines  of 
the  United  States,  has  gained  a  con)- 
Iiotence  by  her  own  labors,  and  Is  now 
devoting  her  talents  to  building  up  the 
Hellen  Keller  fund  for  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

This  foundation,  among' other  things, 

'is  conducting  a  research  Into  the  whole 

I  field   of   education   and  industry  as   it 

I  affects  the  blind,   and  In   response  to 

urgent  calls  of  in-stitutlons  thruout  the 

:;ountry,    it   Is    standardizing   teaching 

methods  along  scientific  lines,  so  that 

the    handicap    of    affliction     may    be 

overcome.       New    outlets     are     being 

found  in  manufacture  and  In  busiriess 


iwrhere  the  fact  of  blindness  will  not 
be  an  economic  handicap.  In  short, 
those  lacking  sight  are  being  trained 
in  many  lines  of  endeavor,  and  the 
day  is  not  far  distant,  according  to 
officials  of  the  foundation,  when  the 
work  of  the  un.sighted  will  be  on  a 
parity  with  that  of  those  Who  have 
vision.  I 

The  honorarj'  presidency  of  th* 
Arr»erican  Foundation  for  the  Blind  is. 
held  by  Pre'^ident  Coolidge.  Dr.  Henry;. 
Van  Dyke  /^  vice  chairman. 

The  iQcal  committee  which  will  have 
charge  of  arrangements  for  the  public 
activities  of  Miss  Keller  and  Mrs. 
Macy  has  for  chairman  Federal  Dis- 
trict Judge  J.  Foster  Symes,  and  as 
cochairman  Mrs.  Richard  Crawfor^ 
Campbell. 

At  each  of  the  meetings,  Including 
the  luncheon,  Friday,  Feb.  20,  th^ 
general  meeting  at  the  city  auditori-j 
um  the  evening  of  March  2,  for  which| 
invitations  will  be  Issued;  the  legisla- 
ture, Feb.  23,  and  other  gatherings  to 
be  announced  later.  Miss  Keller  will 
tell  in  her  own  voice  of  her  mai'velous 
triumph  and  of  her  ambition  that  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
shall  become  to  the  blind  of  the  coun- 
jtry  what  her  great  teacher  has  been 
!to  her.  ^ 
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HELEN  KELLER 
TO  REACH  DENVER 
TODAY  FOR  STAY 

OF  FORTmCHT 

Will  Spend, Time  Here  Workinf 
for  Endowment  Fund  to 
I      Assist  Blind  Folk. 

#  '"  Bv  geukgb:  ix)oms. 

1  Ifelen  Keller,  America's  remarkable 
blind  and  deaf  scholar,  is  scheduled 
to  arrive  in  Denver  from  Lincoln, 
Neb.,  at  3  o'clock  this  afternoon.  A 
large  reception  committee  will  be  tin 
hand  to  meet  her,  including  Gov. 
Clarence  J.  Morley  and  Mayor  Benja- 
min P.  Stapleton. 

Miss  Keller,  who  has  been  blind  and 
deaf  from  birth,  has  projected  her 
personality  thru  her  writings  to  a 
world  alight  with  sympathy.  After 
yeai-s  and  years  of  patient  instruction 
she -has  received  a  splendid  education 
in  spite  of  her  physical  handicaps  and 
is  the  author  of  many  well-known  in- 
spirational  writings. 

'  She  will  visit  Denver  for  two  weeks 
in  the  Interests  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  which  or- 
ganization is  now  conducting  a  na- 
tional drive  for  a  capital  fund  on 
which  to  base  its  future  operations. 


Clenrlnj?  House  of  Work  for   Blind. 

The  Arr^^^i^;!^  ^'^ ••" -» sitlon  for  the 
BUjidi^aEggfonse  io  4n  urgent  de- 
'  mana  on  Ihe  part  of  practically  all 
the  orgranlzatlons  engaged  In  the  edu- 
cation and  relief  of  the  blind.  It 
serves  as  a  clearing-  house  to  corre- 
late the  work  now  being  done  among 
the  various  Istitutlons,  and  to  pro- 
mote thruout  the  country  all  the  best 
forms  of  such  work.  The  admirable 
schools  for  the  blind  thruout  the 
country  care  for  the  education  of 
blind  youth.  Theiij,  executives  wel- 
come the  American  iFoundation  as  a 
iong^eeded  ally.  jThe  opportunity 
fpi^^esearch  worl^  for  Improving 
methods  in  education  is  regarded  as 
well  nigh  measureless.  Re-educa- 
tion of  the  adult  blind,  the  survey  of 
all  occupations  open  to  them  and  the 
development  of  industrial  shops  and 
associations  for  the  blind  are  other 
activities   of   this   foundation.  ' 

There  are  more  than  80,000  blind  in 
the  United  States.     Including  the  par- 
tially blind,   the   number  is  estimated 
at  more   than    100,000.      They   are   one 
in    every    1,000    of    all    the    people    in 
the    country.       in    Canada    are    7,000  f 
blind.      The    great    majority    of    these ' 
are    healthy,    normal    minded,    physi- 
cally able  men,   women   and   children. 
Try  for  a  moment  to  put  yourself  in 
their  position — life   and   its    activities  i 
maintained  in  constant  darkness.  The 
American    Foundation    for    the    Blind] 
asks     helpful    consideration     for    the 
blind    of   America.      A    useful    citizen- 
ship and  happy  life  are  open  to  them 
thru    education,    training   and    the    in- 
terest of  the  public. 

Seekn    92,000,000    Rndownicnt. 

The  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  is  now  undertaking  a  nation- 
wide campaigrn  for  a  $2,000,000  en- 
dowment with  which  to  carry  on  its 
work  ajid  to  be  known  as  the  Helen 
Kellar  fund.  Only  the  interest  on 
this  money  will  be  used,  ««  that  when 
the  full  amount  has  been  secured  the 
future  of  the  American  foundation 
will  be  assured  and  the  experts  In 
charge  of  its  research  and  promo- 
tional departments  will  be  free  to 
give  their  entire  attention  to  the 
work  for  the  blind. 

.  Some  of  the  work  which  the 
F'oundatlon  has  outlined  for  itself  the 
prosecution  of  which  will  be  made 
possible  by  the  collection  of  this  fund 
is   as    follows: 

Co-operative  work  to  prevent 
blindness. 

Education   of  the  young  blind. 

Re-education    of   the    adult    blind. 

Kstablishing  state  commissions  for 
the  blind. 

Training    field    agents,     secretaries  I 
ani   instructors  for  the  blind  I 

Publishinij  the  masazine,  "The 
Outlook  f-r  the  Blind,"  having  the 
contributions  of  many  writers,  and 
being:  the  established  authority  upon 
all   work   for  the  blind.  J 

Printing   for  the  blind.  | 

Provide  Knibo«.<icd  Bookii. 

Arranging  for  embossed  books  for 
the  blind.  The  cost  of  printing  em- 
bossed books  for  the  blind  has  reached 
well-nigh  prohibitive  figures.  A  copy 
of  the  Bible  printed  for  the  blind 
costs,  $77;  of  "David  Copperfleld," 
*32.  The  whole  existing  supply  1» 
Sreatly  limited.  There  Is  not  even  a 
dictionary  In  the  Braille  type  for  the 
blind.      A   fund   for   the   printing   and 


embossing  of  reading  matter  for  those 
who  are  blind  fs  an  urgent  necessity, 
and  no  greater  boon  could  be  con- 
ferred upon  them,  both  for  their  edu- 
cational  and   mental  well-being. 

Providing  means  to  obtain  college 
education   for  the  blind. 

Disseminating  Information  for  the 
public  as  to  the  blind. 

Studying  the  best  forms  of  legis- 
lation for  the  blind. 

While  in  Denver  Miss  Keller  will 
be  the  guest  of  numerous  organiza- 
tions at  various  seml-publlc  functions. 


On  Friday  she  will  be  the  honor 
guest  at  a  subscription  luncheon  at 
the  Brown  Palace  hotel.  On  Feb.  23 
she  will  address  the  joint  houses  of 
the  Colorado  General  assembly  on 
pending  blind  legislation.  On  Feb. 
2o  she  will  bo  entertained  at  lunch- 
eon by  the  Combined  luncheon  clubs 
of  Denver  at  the  Albany  hotel.  On 
March  2  she  will  address  a  big  Joint 
meeting  in  the  theater  part  of  the 
city  Auditorium.  Admission  to  this 
meeting  will  be  by  subscription  only. 


Xl»w,Nrey.   Colo.^Posl:- 


HELEN  KELLER  REACHES  DENVER 
TO  mL  OF  C/lMPaiGN  FOR  U 

Welcome  Extended  to  Visitor  in  Behalf  of  Public 

Officials— Will  Speak  to  Legislators  and 

At  Mass  Meeting  in  Auditoriam. 


4 


(By  FRANCES  WAYNE.) 

For  the  next  ten  days,  Helen  Keller,  the  world's  most  notable 
blind  and  deaf  person,  and  her  teacher,  Mrs.  Anna  Sullivan  Macy, 
who  arrived  from  the  east  Tuesday,  will  be  Denver's  most  distin- 
guished guests.  , 


Ag  the  she  came  bearing  credentials 
from  the  mighty  of  earth  Helen  Kel- 
ler, hands  outstretched,  eyes  closed  In 
darkness,  ears  sealed  in  silence, 
stepped  from  the  train  at  the  Union 
station  to  receive  a  welcome  extended 
by  Mrs.  Richard  Crawford  Campbell 
in  behalf  of  Judge  J.  Foster  Symes. 
chairman  of  the  local  committee  of 
arrangements,  and  Governor  Clarence 
J.  Morley,  Mayor  B.  F.  Stapleton,  the 
Colorado  legislature  and  other  citizens 
of   prominence. 

For  more  than  a  week  Miss  Keller, 
her  secretary  and  teacher,  have  been 
at  Lincoln,  Neb.,  telling  of  the  work 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  and  urging  thei^  financial  inter- 
est In  adding  to  the  Helen  Keller  fund, 
jwhich  is  to  be  the  basis  for  a  per- 
manent endowment  from  which  the 
blind  of  the  country,  according  to  the 
hope  of  Mi.ss  Keller,  are  to  receive  the 
fiam©  marvelous  benefits  which  she 
has  received  from  Mrs.  Macy  during 
her  years  of  utter  dependence. 

Now,  with  activities  transferred  to 
Denver,  the  young  woman,  who  has 
won  the  admiration  of  people  the 
world  over  for  her  amazing  struggle 
with  and  victory  over  unequale^  han- 


dicaps, will  summon  the  people  of  Col- 
orado to  her  standard  with  a  voice 
literally  created  thru  indomitable  pa- 
tience and  perseverance,  and  words, 
each  one  of  which  has  been  leai'ned 
thru  a  mastery  of  the  knowledge  of 
tongue  movements. 

The  first  public  appearance  cf  Mies 
Keller   and   Mrs.    Macy   will   be  at   a 
subscription   luncheon   at   the   Brown 
Palace    hotel    Friday    noon.    Monday 
morning  at  11:30  o'clock  she  will  speak 
at   a  joint   session  of  the  legislature, 
refraining  from  a  discussion  of  pend- 
ing  legislation   relative   to   the   blind, 
but  explaining  the  purpose  and  activi- 
ties of  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind.     The   evening   of  March   2 
she   will   speak   before    a   great    mass 
meeting  at  the  city  auditorium. 

In  addition  to  the  executive  com- 
mittee, the  following  are  members  of 
the  Denver  committee  for  the  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind;  J.  Foster  Symes, 
United  States  district  judge;  Mrs.  Rich- 
ard Crawford  Campbell,  chairman; 
James  C.  Burger,.  Denver  National 
bank,  treasurer,  and  Governor  Morley, 
Mayor  Stapleton,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Irving 
Johnson,  the  Rt.  Rev.  J.  Henry  Tlhen. 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Fred  Ingley;  F.  G.  Bon- 


fils.  Charles  MacAUlster  Willcox,  John 
Evans,  Harold  Kountze,  Cass  Herring- 
ton,  John  Morey,  V.  L.  Board,  James 
Ringold,  the  Rev.  Hugh  Ij.  McMena- 
niin,  James  H.  Pershing,  George  Alli- 
son, Dr.  E.  E.  McKeown,  W.  W.  Grant 
Jr.,  Uabbi  W.  S.  Friedman.  W.  C.  Shep- 
herd, Dr.  Edward  Jackson,  Col.  Chase 
Doster,  the  Rev.  W.  H.  "Wray  Boyle, 
Paul  Maltby  Clark,  Jesse  W.  Newlon, 
^Yed  J.  Chamberlln,  Max  Neustetcr, 
'  'eter  Seerie,  M.  J.  O'Fallon,  Tom  Bot- 
orill,  Iferbert  A.  Bradford,  liouis 
()rmsby,  Carl  Schwalb,  "W.  V.  Hodges, 
J.  D.  Whitmore  and  Mesdames  O.  E. 
Le  Fevre,  Mary  C.  C.  Bradford,  George 
B.  Berger,  Harry  James,  Adol^  Coors, 


W,  V.  Hodges,  E.  E.  McKeown.  Her- 
bert Bradford,  Harold  Ko^^^tze,  W.  S. 
Friedman,  Lucius  Hallett,  Chase  Dos 
iev,  George  Cranmer,  Frances  Wayne, 
Jennie  C.  Jackson.  John  Lemming  Jr., 
James  D.  Whitmore,  AJna  Wolcott 
Vaile.  Frederick  A.  Adams,  Ralph 
Broadhurst.  Lawrence  Bromfield,  Wal- 
lace Coxhead,  Ralph  Bulkley,  Oroveri 
Coors,  James  Cowles,  Eugene  Dines, 
Donald  Forest,  Frank  McLister,  Ma- 
rlon Mitchell,  Robert  Steams,  Jerry 
Vasconcelles,  Howard  Wilson,  Herbert 
Wllklns.  Leonel  Ross  O'Brj-an  and 
Misses  Edith  Sampson,  Edith  Adams, 
Helen  Blayney,  Eleanor  Benedict,  Cyn- 
thia Houston,  Ruth  Loughridge,  Helen 
Stenger  and  Gertrude  Vaile. 


Devuv^ey,  Colo.,  X^^vvs. 
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BLIED  WAR  HERO  WILL  ATTEND 
LUNCH  HERE  FOR  HELEN  KELLER 

Ordway  Attorney,  Also  Sightless,  Will  Be  Guest;  Army 
Nurse,  Who  Lost  Eyes  in  Service,  to  Be  Present. 


weeks    ago,    i.s      a    pupil    of      hers,    of 
whom    she    Is    justly    proud. 

Mi.ss  Keller  will  also  he  guest  of 
honor  at  a  lunoheon  at  the  Brown 
I'alace  hotel  at  noon  Friday.  On  Feb. 
23  she  will  address  the  two  houses  of 
the  Colorado  general  assembly  in 
.ioint  ses.slon  on  pertain  legislation 
for  Colorado's  blind,  now  pending.  On 
March  2  she  will  address  a  public 
mass  meeting  in  the  theater  part  of 
the  city  Auditorium.  On  March  3  she 
will  leave.  Denver  for  her  homo  In 
iPorest  Iinis,  N.  Y. 


'  BY    GKOHfifc:    LOOMS. 

Arrangements  arc  being  com- 
pleted for  a  big  luncheon  party  to  be 
given  in  honor  of  Helen  Keller,  Den- 
ver's famous  blind  visitor,  by  the 
combined  service  clubs  of  the  city 
next  Wednesday  noon  at  the  Albany 
hotel.  A  telegram  has  been  received 
from  Roy  M.  Chapman  of  Grand 
Junction,  Colorado's  blind  war  hero, 
stating  that  he  would  arrive  in  Den- 
ver next  Sunday.  Mr.  Chapman,  who 
jJs  a  member  of  the  Lions  club  of 
.Grand  Junction,  was  invited  to  attend 
the  Helen  Keller  luncheon  and  he  will 
lie  given  an  opportimlty  to  make  a 
short  talk  at  that  time  on  his  ex- 
periences, and  how  he  has  managed 
rehabilitation. 

The  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  under  whose  auspices  Helen 
(Keller's  trip  to  Denver  was  effected, 
is  Interested  In  obtaining-  fi)r  the 
blind  of  America  the  same  opportuni- 
ties which  are  given  to  Chapman  by 
'the  United  States  Veteran's  bureau. 
His  presence  at  one  of  the  entertain- 
ments given  in  honor  of  Helen  Keller 
is  certain  to  lend  specific  emphasis 
to   the   need  and   value   of  such  work. 

Chapman  was  a  railroad  car  In- 
spector before  ]'.)17.  He  was  a  private 
In  the  314th  Engineers  of  the  S'.lth 
division  and  was  wounded  Sept.  13 
1!»]8,  at  the  battle  of  San  Mihiel  from 
I  which    wound    he    lost    his   sight. 

I  Boaisbt    Book    Ktore. 

For  four  years  the  veterans'  bureau 

undertook  his  rehabilitation.     He  was 

11      two     year.s     in     the     government 

'  liool  at   Kvergre^ii    Md  .   and   it   was 


there  that  Helen  Keller  met  him  for 
the  first  time.  Miss  Keller  expressed 
great  enthusiasm  over  the  proposal* 
that  Chapman  come  to  Denver  to  talk 
wllhliibr  next  week. 

Offapman  took  a.  course  in  business 
awministration  and  Braille  typewrit- 
ing. He  bought  a  book  store  in 
Grand  Junction  early  In  1»'20  and  has 
been  conducting  a  successful  business 
there  ever  since.  He  Is  married.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Lions  club  and 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  that 
city. 

H.  H.  Brooks  of  Ordway,  Colo.,  a 
well  known  and  successful  attorney 
who  has  succeeded  In  spite  of  his 
blindness,  also  will  be  a  guest  of  the 
Lions  club  at  this  luncheon,  as  will 
Miss  Olga  V-'chtenberg,  a  Denver  army 
nurse,  who  lost  her  sight  in  the  serv- 
ice. Mi.ss  Lichtenberg  lives  at  1U83 
Ogden  street. 

A  musical  number  of  distinction 
will  be  furnished  on.  the  same  occa- 
sion by  Miss  Charlton  Harris  of  2931 
Curtis  street. 

MIms   HnrriK    Guoitt. 

Miss  Harris  will  the  guest  of  the 
Kiwanis  club.  She  is  a  pianist  of 
rare  ability  and  has  coached  some  of 
Denver's  leading  piano  artists  so  that 
some  of  them  have  received  national 
recognition.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  she  herself  is  deprived  of  sight, 
she  has  been  able  to  take  her  pupils 
;ind  work  up  the  fine  qualities  of 
technique  and  understanding  so  that 
at  the  present  writing  her  musical 
help  is  In  greatest  demand.  Edwin 
McArthur.  the  17-year-old  pianist  who 
accompanied  Richard  Crooks  in  con- 
ccrt    In    the    city    Auditorium    a    few 
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MOUNTAINS  OF  COLORADO  ARE  BEAUTIFVL, 
DECLARES  HELEN  KELLER,  VISITING  IN  DENVER 


City  officials  and  friends  of  Miss  Helen  Keller  gathered  at  the  Union  station 
yesterday  tj^pelcome  her  and  her  teacher,  Mrs.  Anne  Sullivan  Macy.  to 
Denver^^g^rfBove — The  group  which  surrounded  the  two  famous  women 
sho^ij'^fter  they  stepped  from  the  train.  Left  to  right:  Charles  B. 
^es,  director  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind;  Mrs.  R.  C. 
Campbell,  Mrs.  0.  E.  LeFevre,  Mrs.  Anne  Sullivan  Macy,  Miss  Keller's 
teacher  and  companion;  Mayor  Stapleton,  Miss  Polly  Thompson,  Miss 
Keller's  private  secretary,  and  Harry  Lamb  Belov/ — Mayor  Stapleton  ex- 
tendi-- ^^-  freedom  of  the  city  to  Miss  Keller. 


Helen  Keller,  Here  in  Interest 
of  Sightless,  Struck  With  Beauty 
of  Scene  Revealed  to  Her. 

"Ot.  thqjSSRfuntalnslThey  are  beau- 
tlfulf    Beautiful!"        I 

TKe  speech  of  the 'average  enthu- 
siast? Of  the  visitor  catchlnR  a  first 
glimpse  of  their  splendor? — Nothing 
extraordinary  In  the  words,  perhaps, 
they  were  the  ^vords  of  a  blind 
.11.  "Pretty  trumpery,"  you  wUl 
say.  "Fine  fiet  speeches  for  the  news- 
papers to  print." 

Not  at  all.     The  words   were  •• 
more   deeply  than   anyone   will 
And    the    great    light    which    shone    in, 
the    face    of   the    speaker   aa    she   said 
them  war.  a  deeper  prcof  of   the   sin- 
cerity    underlying     them.       For     the 
speaker  of  the  words  was  Helen  Kel- 
ler and   the    time   was   yesterday   aft- 
ernoon  wht^r    the  air   was  as  clsar  as 
tht'   pyerian   spiing  and   *he  sun   liyht 
liKf    win«      And    Helen   Kjllor's  vision 
lb  a  farther  vision  than  that  of  mere 
mortal    eyes,    for    she    sees    with    the 
heart  and  soul  of  her. 

The    writer    had    formed    one    of    a 


small    partv    yesterday    afternoon    to 
ome      Miss      Keller      to      Denver. 
r    ptapleton     was    there    at    the 
Ml   and   several    woin 
e    for   vclfftje    wc 
llnd.      And    a    few  '"HliriUILit-*wt'  r 
'•••■•♦ttlng  In   her  drawing-  room 
e   Brou-n   Palace   hotel   watching: 
unwrap      her      flowers       which 
;<htful  friends  and  admirers   had 
lier. 

'en  Keller  Is  a  woman  of  averajfe 

:.     At  once  It  4s  apparent  that  s'  -• 

ill  not    see — that    is.     with    the    ey. 

lilt    the   liKht  from    within    irradia! '.-.. 

vision    and    It    is   a  fisht    tliat    iS 

iier    than    sunlig-hL/for    It    pcne- 

-    the    past    and    tlfe    future    md 

lines     her     face     with     a     great 

beauty. 

"Oh,  the  mountains!  They  are 
beautiful!  Beautiful!"  And  be  as- 
sured that  Helen  Keller's  sightless 
Imagre  of  them  was. 

]     She   played   with   the   posies   as   she 
took  them  from  their  boxes.     Quickly 
her  fingers  passed  over  the  petals  and 
he    named    them    one    by    one.      She 
new  them  all:  marigolds,  sweet  peas, 
illes.      'I    feel    frolicsome — like   a   llt- 
le   child,""    she   said,    "in    this   marvel- 
ous air  you   have   here." 

It  was  enough  to  watch  her — mak- 
ing the  most  of  her  precio-us  gift  of 
life.  A  radiant  soul,  she  seemed  to 
be  constantly  peering  into  a  beyond, 
and  we  asked  her  thru  her  teacher, 
Mr.s.  Anne  Sullivan  Macy.  what  it  was 
he  saw  when  she  said  the  mountains 
were  beautiful.  "Not  the  same  thing 
[perhaps  as  you  see,"  she  replied.  "But 
a  great  beautiful  bigness  with  the 
un  shining  down  on  them  ©right — 
bright." 

L<oveH  Conrnd  Books. 
"Each  man  makes  for  himself  his 
[own  horizons,"  she  said  after  a  mo- 
ment of  silence.  "Some  men  see  far. 
Some  men  see  only  a  poor  littl«  dis- 
tance from  th^r  eyes.  Some  men  do 
not  see  at  aU-|tho  they  have  eyes  to 
Bee  with.  Each  man  makes  for  him- 
self his  own  horizons."  And  she  ppn- 
dered  on   the  meahing  of  her  words. 

It  occurred  to  us  to  ask  her  what 
l^Betrs  of  horizons  had  told  her  of  their 
I  Vifeions — in  short,  what  writers  of 
I'books  were  cherished  in  her  closest 
jfTet^ard. 

!     Without      delay      came    the      word. 
"Cimrad.  • 

"Conrad?"  we  aeked  her.  ".loseph 
Conrad? — And  what  books  of  Con- 
rad's?" 

•"l..ord  .lim,"  she  said,  "'Youth.' 
And  'Heart  of  Darkness.'  "  There  was 
no  doubt  in  her  mind  apparently. 
'"'Heart  of  Darkness,'"  she  ex- 
'plained.  "because  it  is  about  a  man 
with  eyes  who  did  not  see. — Conrad — 
oh.  he  understands  about  things.  He 
Is    amazing." 

"And  how  about  the  poets?  What 
poets   do   you    love   best?" 

"Why,  Keats.  And  Whitman,"  she 
replied.  "So  different — so  entirely  op- 
posite. Whitman — he  Is  like  your 
iWest — a  great  free  spirit — like  your 
'west." 

An  idea  was  beginning  to  form  in 
our  minds— those  of  us  who  listened. 
And  to  elucidate,  as  it  were,  the  Idea 
in  our  minds,  she  went  on  to  say  that 
she  loved  Mark  Twain's  "I.iife  on 
the  Missi.ssippi."  And  the  idea  was 
fixed.  "Why  do  you  love  these 
books?"  we  asked  her  and  she  thought 
before  replying. 


"Because,"  she  said  and  paused.  "Tt 

is  becau.^e  I  long  for  freedom.     I  feel 

chained   to   the  rock  of  circumstances 

and    these    men    set    me    free."    What 

ter    earthly    recompense    could    a 

erman    hope    to    rece^^^? 

"I  am  delighted  at  the  reception 
Denver  is  giving  me."  she  said  as  the 
Interview  was  closing.  "There  is  so 
much  to  be  done  and  I  want  the 
chance  to  do  It."  And  we  left  her 
gazing  into  her  picture  of  the  future, 
Into  her  far  horizon. 

RnMy    Time    Planned. 

A  busy  time  is  being  planned  for 
Helen  Keller  during  the  two  weeks 
which  she  will  spend  here.  She  Is 
working  In  the  interests  of  the  Amer- 
ican Foundation  for  the  Blind.  On 
Friday  a  luncheon  will  be  given  in 
her  honor  at  the  Brown  Palace  hotel. 


On  Feb.  23  she  will  address  the  Col-' 
orado  general  assembly  in  Joint  ses- 
.ilon  on  pending  blind  legislation.  On 
Feb.  25,  the  combined  luncheon  clubs 
of  Denver  will  entertain  her  and  on 
March  2  a  mass  meeting  will  be  held 
in  the  city  Auditorium,  at  which  time 
she  will  speak  of  the  work  of  the 
foundation. 

To    give    vision    to    those    who    live 
without    it!      What    greater      mission  i 
could  one's  life  hold?  Helen  Keller  is) 
concerned^  only    with    the    sightless — j 
to  win  for  them  a  place  In  the  sun — ' 
a    chance    to    live    their   lives    in    light 
Instead   of   darkness.      She    Is    seeking 
to  create  for  them  horizons.  Horizons 
for   the    sightless!   Small   wonder   per- 
haps   that     in    so    doing    she    may    do 
something    also    for    those    who    can, 
hut  will  not  see. 


HELEN  KELLER  WELCOMED  TO  DENVER 
ON  MISSION  FOR  BLIND 

VOiTiman  beiVig  walled  in  by  darkness  and  silence,  yet — 
So  in  love  with  life  and  living  9S  to  be  comparable  to  a  happy, 
healthy  child;  so  informed  of  men  and  measures  as  to  |«semble  a 
(most  thproly  equipped  information  biu'eau.  / 

So   deeply   versed    in    literature  and 

poetry,   science  and   philosophy   is  to 
i  be  fitted   to  argue   w^  wise   men   ta- 

the   temple;   .so    tolerant,    hopeful   and 

understanding  as  to  be  worthy  to  walk 

pJose   beside   the   gentle   One   of   Gali- 
I  lee;  so  eager  to  serve  tho.se  who,  like 

herself,    are    victims    of    fell    circuin- 

Ktancos-  that   she  would   gladly  «o  to 

the    stake    to    achieve    her    desire    In 

tlieir  behalf — 

That   is   HeleVi    Keller,    who   has   ar- 
rived  in    Denver  on    a   cross   country 

tour    in    behalf   of    the    Helen    Keller 

fund  for  the  American  Foundation  of 
J?lind. 


TalT;  mliuut  in  figure,  smartly 
gowned  in  black  velvet,  her. intelli- 
gent face  glowing  with  a  smile  of 
welcome.  Helen  Keller  sat!  fn  her 
room  at  the  Brown  I'alace  hitel  Wed- 
nesday and  t£ilkcd  of  manj  thingrs. 
She  talked  in  a  voice /'brought  up", 
from  low  in  her  diaphr|gm.  of  youth 
'as  per.sonified  by  the  flap{)er,  of  re- 
incarnation, of  the  tiling  psychics  and 
scientists  call  "vibrations,"  of  air- 
planing,  and  of  life  in  general  and  at 
Colorado    in    particular. 

B\  her  side,  relaying  questions  by 
touch  of  fingers  to  palm,  sat  Mrs. 
Anna,  Sullivan  Macy,  the  teacher  and 
friend  whose  wisdom  unlocked  the 
iprLson  and  set  the  spirit  of  her  pupil 
Ifree. 

"There  ia  much  discu.'ision  of  youth 
and  its  so-called  defiant  w^ys,"  said 
Helen  Keller.  "Young  peopfe  are  the 
hope    of    the    world,    no    ma|ter    what 


they  do.  There  is  nothing  else  to 
look  to.  The  idealism  of  youth  is 
■what  gives  older  folks,  the  courage  to 
go  on.  The  remedy,  if  one  is  needed 
to  bring  youth  back  into  the  tradi- 
tional path  of  obedience  to  older  wills, 
is  something  useful  to  do. 

"Girls  will  never  be  happy  until 
they  learn  to  be  useful  in  the  world. 
But  they  will  grow  up  in  time,  and 
they  are  dear  anyway,  sweet  and  pret- 
ty and  j^oung,  and — I  love  them  so. 
They  cannot  learn  too  early  to  do 
something  worth  while.  If  they  have 
that  idea  in  mind,  they  will  be  ready 
to    take    their    place   in    the    world. 

"Patience  and  sympathy  are  neces- 
sary in  dealing,  or  rather  going  witii 
them,  for'  it  is  W'ise  companionship 
They  need  as  they  pass  thru  the  temp- 
tations of  today — companionship  and 
freedom.  We  all  need  freedom." 
,  The .  strong,  white  hands  cf  Helen 
Keller  were  lifted  in  a  winj!f-Hlie  gfes- 
ture  as  she  uttered  that  word,  free- 
dom." Then  she  asked  "Is  there  anj'- 
ihlng  so  glorious  in  the  world  as  free- 
dom?" 

And,  as  T  thought,  "Who  has  so 
great  a  right  to  ask  that  question  as 
■she  who  has  achieved  a  freedom  be- 
\ond  that  defined  by  mortal  man?"  I 
asked  Mrs.  Macy  if  it  were  easier  to 
iihderstand  Helen  iCeller  from  the 
standpoint  of  reincarnation;  as  the 
composite  of  all  the  Adams  and  Ever-' 
«-,tts  and  other  distinguished  ances- 
tors and  the  race,  or  to  regard  her 
as  completing  another's  existence? 


Ill  the  upper  picture  Miss  Keller 
and  her  tearlier,  Mi*s.  Anna  Mafy  Sul- 
JiTan.  are  shown  with  the  reception 
conuiiittee  Avhicli  greeted  them  at  the 
I'nion  .station.  Left  to  right  are — 
Mrs.  R.  C.  Campbell,  Mrs.  Owen  E. 
LeFevre,  Mrs,  Sullivan.  Mayoi^  Sta-, 
plelon.  Miss  Keller.  Miss  Pollie 
Thompson  and  Harry  I.Anib. 

The  lower  picture  is  a  close-up  of 
Miss  Keller  behif;  welcomed  to  Den- 
ver by  Mayor  Stapleton. 


'•EVERYONE  IS  BLEND 
ffiV  RACIAL  MExMORIES." 

Like  a  flaph,  the  question  was 
tapped  off  to  the  slghtlesa  listener. 

"I    am     composite,'     slie    answered 

quickly,    "of    all    that    has    been    and 

dreamed   and   hoped  and  suffered  and 

asuired    in    the    human    rac(>.      We    all 

are    that.      But    each    comes    into    the 

world     with     a    fresh     mind    and     the 

I  eeeda   of  a  will   of  his   own.     That   ia 

why   each    child    born    into   the    world 

pives  us  such  a  thrill  as  we   look   at 

1  Its    sweet,    baby    softness    and    realize 

!  the  mystery  of  it. 

"T  am  the  age.s  and  the  race  and 
,  niN-Belf  at  the  same  time.  I  am  living 
I  and  ieamlngr  and  bemg,  and  my  obli- 
galibn  is  to  make  tTie  mor.t  of  each 
moment  and  each  hour  and  each  year 
111  order  to  make  my  contiibution  to 
tiie  general  sum  worthy  of  my  op- 
porjunity. 

A  friend  brought  a  sheaf  of  roses 
and  laid  them  in  the  hands  of  Helen 
Keller.  She  said,  "Oh!  Thanks  and 
thanks!"  And  asked.  "Is  there  any- 
thing njore  lovely  than  a  rose,  unless 
it  be  a  baby?" 

■'(\^hlch  question  was  a  cue  for 
bnother: 

"Does  the  vibration  of  sound  or  of 
color   mean   the  most  to  you?" 

"I  know  what  sound  is,  "  she 
Kijswered.  "T  Imagine  color.  Thru 
sound  vibrations  1  receive  .1oy  from 
music,  r  hear  the  beating  of  the 
[drums,  the  song  of  strings  on  viola 
I  and  violin  and  'cello.  In  mj-  own 
■way,  I  differentiate  the  instruments 
and  their  harmonies.  T  can  tell  >the 
doings  of  the  weather  by  sound  vibraJ 
tions;  I  feel  the  changing  moods  o'^ 
people,  and  can  tell  wnen  they  move 
latoout  the  room  or  pass  me  out  of 
doors.  I  enjoy  the  radio,  tho  it  is 
most  tantalizing  at  times.  I  prepare 
,to  listen  to  a  concern  and  to  enjoy 
It — then,  pCf!  it  goes!  , 
I  "As  for  color,  that  with  me^ 
jimaglnary.  I  conceive  color 
1  everything  that  is  soft  and  ^veet, 
'like  a  baby's  check.  , 

8EKS   WORLD    IX 
TERMS  OF  ODOR. 

"Now,  as  to  fragi-ance.  fl'hat  has  a 
million  suggestions.  It  gi\TBS  me  land- 
scapes .ind  seta  m©  in  wide,  din  for- 
ests and  orchards  iieavy  with  fruit 
and  prairies  of  grain,  and  brings  cat- 
tle close  to  me.  It  makes  everything 
quite  lovely,  like  the  Immensity  of 
(."nlorado's  mountains.  Fragrance  sets 
me  free  to  wander  and  explore;  in  its 
effect  it  is  most  like  riding  in  the 
air. 

That  brought  us  to  aviation,  in  which 
sport  Miss  Keller  is  an  enthusiast. 
"To  climb  the  wind  is  an  experience 
which  each  should  enjoy,"  she  said. 
"To  soar  up  and  np  thru  illlmitalile 
space;  to  feel  the  floor  of  the  world 
fall  away  while  one  g(TeB  searchin;?: 
for  the  sky  and  then,  like  a  bird,  to 
descend  again.  It  means  aspiration 
I  and  reality  combined."      ^ 


lelen   Keller  Is   not  caA-  to   undpi 
tand    at    times.      Tier    th<^ght8    ru;* 
ahead    of    her    technical    delivery — f'- 
It      must    be      lemembcred    that      her 
words  as  well  as  her  voice  are  "made 
ithlngp,"    made    by    the    touch    of    her 
own    fnigers    on    another's    lips;   made 
by    a    persistence    of   will    that    is   be- 
>  <  nd   the  average  iniaglna.Uon  to  con 
■  five. 

Thirty-nine  years  of  devoted  service 
has  Anna  Sullivan  Macy  given  to  the 
business  of  linking  Helen  Keller  to 
life  and  li\  ing.  Sheiias  done  her  Job 
so  well  that  unless  one  knew,  one 
would  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the 
pupil  is  blind  and  deaf  and  had  been 
dumb.  There  is  none  of  tho  pitiful, 
helpless  groping  so  conspicuous  in  the 
blind.  Instead,  there  is  a  quality  of 
.^elf-rclianc^,  a  sureness  o'  gesture  and 
a  facial  expression  indicating  interest 
and  anticipation,  rather  than  stranded 
waiting.  , 

Friday,    at    noon.    Miss    Kel\er    aaiK 
Mrs.    Macy    will    be    guests   at   a    ^  ' 
scription   luncheon  at  the  Browu 
ace  hotel.     Monday  the  legislature  wiil 
be    host    to    the    distinguished    visitor, 
and   on   March  2   she  will   speak  at  a 
meeting  at   the   city   auditorium.     She 
wants  the  people  of  America  to  know 
'vhat    Mrs.    Macy    has    meant    to    her, 
and,    in    turn,    she    wants    the    Helen 
Keller  fund  for  tlte  blind  to  do  Some- 
thing   of    the    same    sort   for   the    lesi 
fortunate  sightless  ones  of  Ameiic^^ 

Seviv'ey.   Colo.,  J^g^^s. 

SCOREi  W  TEARS 

AS  THEY  HEAR 

STORY  OF  LIFE  OF 

HELEN  KELLER 

Te^checand  ^'riend  Tells 
How  She  Taught  Pupil 

to  'See  a^d  H^ar'  and  to 
Acquire  Gift  of  Speech. 

/  •*■  GEORGE  LOOMS. 

Two  hundred  hearts  were  deeply 
moved,  moved  to  a  great  receptive  si- 
lence yesterday  afternoon  in  the 
main  dining  room  of  the  Brown  Pal- 
ace hotel  when  Mrs.  Anne  Sullivan 
Macy  told  how  she  had  brought  to 
Helen  Keller  a.  means  of  contact  and 
understanding  with  the  outside  world-. 
Shut  off  from  life  by  a  perpetUL  ; 
'darkness  and  a  perpetual  silence 
Helen  Keller  was  made  to  "see  with- 
out sight"  and  "hear  without  hear- 
ing," thru  the  infinite  loving  patience 
of  a  friend  and  teacher. 

Mary  eyos  were  moist  and  there 
was    a    hushed    silence    utxui    tho    a."!- 


^emblage    as    Mrs. 

by  si*p  th*  method  she   c. 

reaching    tho    mind    of    Ht,,  ,,      ,,,.^, 
thru    the    dark    of    the    latter's    bllnd- 
,ness  and  the  silence  which  her  deaf- 
Iness  brought.  " 

It  was  a  luncheon  given  bv"  the 
local  committee  of  the  Atti«RuuLn 
l;oundatlon  for  the  Blind.  Mi^RC. 
''\i^tliitfii^^'^^f^Wbmeu's  chairman. 
presTa^.  Gov.  Clarence  J.  Morley  sat 
in  the  honor  seat  and  the  Rev.  Wray 
I-.oyle  on  the  other  side  of  Mies  Kol- 
Jer. 

,c'^°r,  ^'*  ^^^  one-half  years."  said 
Mrs.    Macy.    "this    child   had   not   seen 
the  HHfht  of  day  nf.r  hear  the  .sounds 
of  life.     She  did  not  kno\|  the  world 
nbout    her,  as    yon    and    if     ^nd  ,  vet 
she  was  an   eager  child,  healthy  and 
wilful,  and  all  she  could  do  was  kick 
and  scratch.     To  this  child  I  was  to 
bring  the  gift  of   speech.  " 

It  was  a  moat  affecting  tale  how 
Mrs.  Macy  went  to  Helen  Keller's 
home  In  Tuscumbia,  Ala.,  thirty-eight 
years  ago  and  how  she  sent  the  first 
interesting  Idea  into  the  small  brain 
by  placing  a  doll  In  the  blind-deaf 
child's  hand  and  spelling  the  word 
"doll"  in  the  child's  hand  as  they  do 
in  all  blind  schools.  Mrs.  Macy  told 
her  story  simply  as  all  great  stories 
should  be  told.  "We  want  you  good 
people  of  Denver  to  see  how  beautiful 
may  bo  tho  life  of  a  blind  person  to 
whom  a  helping  hand  has  been  given," 
she   said. 

Ta«k   Seemed   Hopelem. 

If  the  reader  can  Imagine  what  a 
hopeless  task  It  must  seem  to  get  the 
Idea  of  words  and  sounds  and  the 
very  notion  of  communication  to  a 
.child  who  has  been  blind  and  deaf 
since  It  was  nineteen  months  old. 
then  he  will  realize  the  dramatic 
subtlety  of  hearing  such  a  person 
talk  to  two  hundred  people  and  ex- 
press Ideas  that  are  lucid  end  Big* 
inificant. 

All  Helen  KoUer  knew  at  the  age 
|of  six  was  that  a  nod  of  the  head 
meant  "yes."  Nothing  more.  A  litli/ 
over  twenty  years  later  she  receiv^ 
an  A.  B.  degree  from  RadcUffe  col- 
lege   "cum    laude." 

Bridges  Darkne««. 

It  is  dlfficulT  to  convey  the  dtffi- 
^ulty  which  Mrs.  Macy  had  in  bridg- 
ing that  darkness  and  silence.  But 
she  did  It.  She  did  It  by  spelling 
words  In  Helen  Keller",?  palm  and  glv- 
|lng  her  the  objects  to  touch  which 
ithe  words  stood  for.  The  "allght- 
ness"  of  Helen  Keller's  mind  and  her 
voracious  hunger  for  new  Impres- 
sions coming  exclusively  thru  her 
sense  of  touch  and  the  dogged  per- 
severance and  patience  of  her  made 
the  achievement  possible.  "As  first 
she  did  not  realize  that  everything 
had  a  name,"  said  Mrs.  Macy.  One 
day  I  spelled  out  for  her,  'Water  in 
cup.'  She  did  not  understand  the 
word  'in.'  Then  I  took  her  outdoors 
to  a  pump  and  let  the  water  run 
upon  her  hand  whllo  I  spelled  tho 
word  'water.'  And  at  that  such  a 
light  came  Into  her  face  as  I  had 
never  seen   before. 

"She  fell  on   her  knees  and  pointed 

to  the  ground  and  literally  made  me 

spell  out  the  word  for  'ground.'     She 

Jtnsw_lhon_lliatjvgf4g  were  names  of 


things  anfl^reP'  Ihe  next  three  years 
she  was  constantly  spelling  new 
words,  constantly  asking  me  for  more 
— more — more." 

Tauffht  to  Speak. 
How  Miss  Keller  was  taught  to 
speak  Is  another  marvelous  story 
and  a  long  one.  Thru  her  fingers  she 
learned  how  the  vocal  equipment  of 
her  teacher  made  certain  sounds.  One 
day  she  asked  the  question  8S  her 
fingers  touched  the  face  of  her 
teacher:     "What  are  you   dolng^?" 

"We  are  talking  with  our  mouths, ' 
said  Mrs.  Macy. 

"I    want    to    talk   with    rny    mouth, 
Helen    Keller   spelled   out  at'  once    Ipj 
Mrs.  Macy"s  palm.  • 

And  thereupon  the  Indefatiglble 
teacher  set  out  upon  another  inde- 
scribable task. 

Mrs.  Macy  then  showed  how  by  the 
fingers  the  movement  of  the  throat, 
lips  and  nose  revealed  the  processes 
of  speech  to  one  who  had  never  heard 
speech  nor  sepp  a  man  speaking.  And 
as  an  illustration  Helen  Keller  with 
fingers  on  the  throat,  lips  and  nose 
of  her  teacher  caught  every  slight 
vibration,  Interpreted  the  sounds  into 
words  and  concepts  and  repeated  them 
with  her  own  lips.  It  was  a  mirac- 
ulous sight. 

Mils    Keller    Speaks. 
Helen  Keller  then  spoke  to  her  au- 
dience.    Her  voice  is  not  natural,  for,^ 
remember,    she    has    never    heard    it. 
The    Inflections    are    off    shade    and 
color.     But  her  enunciation  is  careful 
and  correct.    She  said  that  she  wanted 
her  audience  to  realize  for  itself  how 
her    teacher,    Mrs.    Macy,    had    opened 
her,    Helen    Keller's,    mind.      She    said 
that    what    had    happened    to    her   she 
■nas   wishing    for    other    blind    people. 
She  said  that  blind  people  were  Just, 
like  "seeing"   people   "in   the  dark.'     ' 
She  wanted  to  impress  the  fact  that 
blind  people  could  be  taught  but  that 
every    blind    person    had    to    have    a 
friend.     The   American   rflind  founda- 
tion, she  said,  was  striving  to  be  the 
friend  of  all   the  blind  In   th«r United 
States,  about   80,000  in  111.     "To  each 
one  of  Tla   is  given  in   af>m&  degree   a^ 
power  to  create  and  distribute  happi- 
ness,"  she   safd,    "and   the   best    thing 
anyone  can  do  in  this  life  or  perhaps] 
the  next  is  to  do  thi;;  thing." 

Will  Address  Assembler  j 

Miss  Keller  will  address  the  Joint; 
Houses  of  the  state  assembly  on  Feb.' 
23  on  a  bill  for  Colorado's  blind.  Gov.| 
ernor  Morley  spoke  of  this  bill  and, 
pledged  the  aid  of  Colorado  to  thej 
assistance  of  the  Foundation  for  the 
Blind.  The  Rev.  Wray  Boyle  and  the] 
Rev.  Frank  Brady  likewise  spoke  and 
pled  for  the  support  of  Colorado  In' 
the  drive  to  raise  fund."»  for  the  fur-j 
ther  conduct  of  "blind  relief"  Inj 
America.  "  Mrs.  Chase  Doster  sang, 
"Oh,  Dry  Those  Tears"  to  a  harp  ac- 
companiment by  Mrs.  Ruby  W.  Hed- 
ges while  members  of  the  Denver 
Junior  league  passed  thru  the  crowd 
collecting   subscriptions. 

Miss  Keller  will  be  in  Denver  until 
March  S.  On  Feb.  25  the  combined 
luncheon  service  clubs  of  Denver  willi 
entertain  her  at  lunchaon  at  the  Al- 
bany hotel.  On  Marcjr  2  she  will  ad- 
dress a  mass  Tnentiatg  ot  Denver  peo- 
ple in  the  thea^^  part  of  the  city 
Auditorium. 
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HELEN  KELLER  BEGS 
TO  HELP  EMANCIPATE  THE 


Funds  Are  Wanted  Not  for  Charity,  but  to  Teach 
I      Sightless  to  Support  Themselves,  Famous 

P'  Woman  Tells  Legislators.  ' 

— - — ^_  I 

Members  of  the  twenty-fi*(ti  froneral  as^sembiy  were  urged  to] 
Itlo  everything  in  their  pov^r  to  aid  the  blind  of  the  state  by  IMiss] 
Helen  KelJer  in  an  ad;^ess  in  the  chamber  of  the  house  of  repre-l 
sentatives  Monday,  The  house  galleries  were  packed  with  per-] 
sons  who  came  to  hear  the  speech  of  the  noted  deaf  and  blind  j 
woman.  ' 


"I  am  hvfe/'  said  Miss  Keller,  "In 
the  inte^^st  of  the  blind  of  the  United 
Statejr,  of  whom  there  are  ^,000  in 
nef>d  of  help.  A  campaigm  ia  now 
U^der  way  to  rstfse  a  2-mlllion-dollftr 
endowment   fivfifi  for  the  blind. 

"The  crudest  part  of  blindness  is 
uot  the  Uck  of  sigh't  Itself,  but  the 
Idleness  which  this  loss  brings.  The 
sense  of  touch  replaces  that  of  sight 
to  such  an  extent  that  many  of  the 
blind  Qin  rid  themselves  of  that  tor- 
ture t>f  idleness.  The  blind  can  be 
trained  to  many  useful  occupations, 
e/flch  as  basket  weaving,  piano  tuning 
fend  stenography.  Henry  Ford  now 
employs  seventy  blind  persona  In  his 
various   plants. 

"The  largest  appropriation  you  can 
make  for  the  blind  of  your  state  will 
not  bring  back  their  sight,  but  money 
combined  with  sympathy  and  co-opera- 
tion win  enable  them  to  become  inde- 
pendent and  self-supporting.  The 
blind  wartt  opportunity  rather  than 
charity.  I  believe  it  to  be  good  states- 
manship to  help  those  who  are  handi-i 
capped." 

Miss  Keller  explained  she  couldi 
■ense  the  applause  of  her  listeners 
thru  the  vibration  of  the  platform  be- 
neath   her   feet. 

Preceding  her  talk.  Miss  Polly 
Thomson,  her  secretaryi  explained 
bow   Mrs.   Anna   Sullivan|  Macy    had; 


taught  Miss  Keller  to  speak.  The  flrsti 
word  Miss  Keller  ever  spoke  wasi 
"ball,"  enunciated  after  months  of  pa^ 
tient  teaching  by  causing  her  to  learnJ 
the  sounds  by  placing  her  finger-Upa 
on  the  throat  of  her  teacher  when 
the  latter  spoke  the  word.  ' 

Miss  Thomson  went  on   to  de6crib«| 
the  patient  steps  by  which  other  wprd^ 
were  learned,  .'step  by  step,  until  Miss     j 
Keller   matriculated   at    Radcliffo   col-    ^ 
lege  and  was  graduated  with  honors,     j 

Miss  Keller  was  introduced  by  Lieut.] 
Gov.  Sterling  B.  Lacy.  Prior  to  her  ; 
appearance  a  brief  address  was  made 
by  Representative  Mobley  of  Colorado! 
Spring.s,  -who  is  blind. 
,  Following  her  address  in  the  housp 
chamber.  Miss  Keller  held  a  roceptionl 
In  the  office  of  Governor  Morley. 

Preceding  her  speech,  a  Washing- 
ton's birthday  program  was  staged 
under  the  direction  of  Representative 
Rumin  and  Freeman  H.  Talbot,  chair- 
man of  the  Denver  Music  "Week  asso- 
ciation. 

Those  who  took  part  in  the  pro- 
gram  included  John  S.  Lelck  and  Mrs. 
Leick,  cometlsts;  Elwln  Smith,  tenor: 
Wayne  C.  Hedges,  violinist;  the  Co-\ 
lumbla  trio,  and  Miss  Ina  Rains,  eoJ 
prano. 

The  liouse  adjourned  until  Tuesday. 

Mrs.  Macy  was  unable  to  attend,  as' 
she  is  confined  to  her  apaitment  at 
the  Brown  Palace  hotel  by  a  bad  cold. 


•N  kELLER,  BLIND  GENIUS,  GREETS  GOVERNOR  MORLEY  AT  STATE  HOUSE 


is  Miss  Keller  shaking  hands  with  Governor  Morley.  The  central  figure  in  the  picture  is  Miss  Polly  Thompson,  Miss  Keller's  secretary, 
bout  are  various  blind  friends  of  the  woman  to  whom  blindness  is  but  a  slight  handicap.  Charles  B.  Hayes,  publicity  agent  for  the  Amer- 
datlon  for  the  Blind,  New  York  city,  is  at  the  extreme  left.  ^^,     .^  ^  ^  -.,■...,  >>--.i^..«^  „__ 
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IDg^'vyv^nr,    Colo.,   H^\M' 
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BLIND  GRAND  JUNCTION  WAR  HERO  TELLS  STORY 
OF  HIS  EXPERIENCE  IN  FRANCE  TO  HELEN  KELLER\ 

Roy  M.  Chapman,  Who  Lost  Sight  on  Firing  Line,  Is  Now 
Business  Man  on  Western  Slope. 


A  snapshot  taken  at  the  Brown  Palace  hotel  yesterday  afternoon  when  Miss  Helen  Keller  met  Roy  M.  Chapman, 
blind  Colorado  world  war  hero.  Left  to  right— Mrs.  Chapman,  Mr.  Chapman,  Miss  Keller  and  Miss  Polly 
Thomson,    Miss    Keller's    secretary. 


BV  GEOHGK   LOOMS. 

Roy  M.  Chapman  of  Grand  Junc- 
tion, Colo.,  Colorado's  courageous  ex- 
'serviceman  who  gave  his  sight  forj 
his  country  In  the  world  war  and  who 
is  now  giving  th.-.t  same  courage  to 
the  every-day  business  of  living  and 
being  an  honesr  and  straight-for- 
ward citizen  of  his.  community  vis- 
ited Helen  Keller  yesterday  in  her 
private  parlor  In  the  Brown  Palace 
hotel. 


Chapman  had  never  met  Miss  Kel- 
ler, It  was  learned  yesterday,  but 
Miss  Keller  had  heard  of  him  and 
knew  scores  of  his  buddies,  having, 
•net  them  when  she  visited  the  Ever- 
?reen  School  for  the  Blind  near  Baltl- 
nore,  Md.,  some  years  ago. 

For  over  an  hour  these  two  sight- 
ess  people  conversed  thru  Miss  Polly 
'homson.  Miss  Keller's  secretary.  For 
he  disgruntled  this  conversation 
light  have  been  a  revelation.  The 
w-o  sat  side  by  side  on  the  over- 
tuffed  velour  sofa.  Back  and  forth 
aru  the  "Int'<---"«~r"   'lew  the  que»- 


•ona  and  answers.  Bx-servlcenjelf 
111  recall  the  practice:  "Do  you  Ve- 
lember  Tommy  Mallon?" 

Reinembern    Bndtllea. 

Tes.  Miss  Keller  remembered  Tom- 
ly  Mallon.  Little  fellow — was  with 
a«  Princess  Pats." 

"And  Lieutenant  Day  and  parney 
'oehran?  Where  Is  Barney  Coch- 
an  : 

It  appears  that  Barney  had  slipped 
ut  of  the  ken  of  both  of  them.  Hard 
ack  for  Barney.  But  he  is  not  for- 
otten. 


f^'And  the  major?"  This  was  Hclfn 
teller's  question.  "The  major  who 
look  so  long-  to  learn  his  Braille?" 

Perhaps  it  will  not  occur  to  the 
eader  that  all  these  warm  living: 
lersonallties  were  soldiers — soldiers 
ifho  had  lost  their  siRht  In  the  great 
var  as  did  Roy  Chapman. 

Chapman  with  his  wife  arrived  In 
")enver  Sunday  noon  from  Grand 
function.  He  came  at  the  Invitation 
■>f  the  Denver  Lions  club  Just  to  meet 
ind  talk  to  Helen  Keller.  Tester- 
lay  he  had  the  chance.  He  will  be 
*n  honor  guest  at  the  big  Service 
■!lub  luncheon  Wedne.sday  noon  In  the 
Albany   hotel. 

Joined  Sftfh  Division. 
Chapman's  story  is  a  simple  one. 
But  It  is  not  without  poignance.  Com- 
ing In  the  middle  of  a  day  crowded 
with  mundane  cares  and  concerns,  it 
seems  like  a  hushed  interlude. 

Tn  1917  Chapman  left  his  home  in 
Grand  Junction  Just  as  thousands  of 
other  young  Coloradoans  were  called 
on  to  do.  He  was  assigned  to  the 
814th  Engineers  of  the  Eighty-ninth 
division,  because  he  had  done  some 
work  as  a  car  inspector  for  some 
railroad  and  was  thought  to  be  es- 
pecially fitted  for  engineering.  In 
such  manner  did  the  gods  deal  out 
their  cards.  He  was  a  private.  He 
and  his  fellows  on  the  morning  of 
Sept.  12  found  themselves  in  the  front 
line  at  dawn.  At  a  given  signal  they 
climbed  quietly  out  of  their  rabbit 
warren  shelters  and  began  to  walk 
toward  the  enemy.  Each  man  carried 
a  rifle  and  a  sack  of  hand  grenades. 
Besides  these  each  man  carried  a  pair 
of  wire  cutters.  Tn  this  respect  only 
did  they  differ  from  the  doughboys' 
who  a  few  yards  behind  came  troop- 
ing silently — in  thin  lines.  The  battle 
of  San   Mihel   had  begun. 

Knglneens  Cut  WlreB. 
Fifty  yards  from  the  enemy  lines 
they  encountered  the  barbed  wire  en- 
tanglements. And  then  the  314th  En- 
gineers went  quietly  to  work.  Snip- 
snip.  Snin-snip.  And  to  make  the 
work  a  bit  more  interesting,  the  ma- 
chine gun  bullets  began  to  whine  and 
some  of  the  "big  ones"  to  drop  about 
Informally,  crashing  out  their  hide- 
ous roar  and  sending  up  clouds  of 
dirt  and  sand. 

Chapman    was    in    a    squad    of    the 
usual    number.      In    little    or   no    time 
[he   found   hlTr.self  one   of  three:   him- 
self. Harry  SMcott  of  New  Mexico  and 
a  boy  from   Kansas.     Thru  the  wires 
they   cut    their   way,   making   a   clean 
swath.       And    then     when     they     had 
made  a  path  they  dropned  Into  an  old 
trench   for  breath   and   shelter.      Past 
them    came   the    Infantry,    still    troop- 
ing   silently,     shoulders    hunched,     in 
those   Irresistible,   thin,   silent  lines,. 
Chapman    lyoxes    Sfght. 
And  here   is   where   comes   a  break 
in  the  story.     As  the  three  engineers 
squat   In   their   shallow   earth    shelter 
there    comes    a    great    blinding    flash 
and  another  hideous  roar  and  another 
great  cloud  of  dust  rising  to  foul  the 
air.      And    after    It   the    silence.      And 
in  the  trench.  Sillcott.  silent  and  still. 
And    under   him,    Roy   Chapman    with 
his  eyes  forever  closed.  And  the  Kan- 
'1  missing. 

They     found     Chapman     five 
later      wandering     about     aimU 


!  Kan- 

hou^ 
les^y.. 


Th'cy  brought  him  back.  Yesterday 
afternoon  he  visited  Helen  Keller— a 
sort  of  curtain  call — Helen  Keller, 
who  does  not  remember  having  ever 
seen  the  world  that  we  all  know  bo 
I  familiarly.  And  he  told  her  how 
j  beautiful  were  the  flowers  in  his 
home  town,  Grand  Junction.  And  he 
told  her  of  the  magic  beauties  of  the 
Grand  Mesa  and  the  great  Engleman 
pines  and  the  aspens  and  the  four 
hundred  silvery  lakes  that  dot  its  ma- 
jestic table  land.-  Pleasure?  Do  you 
suppose  you  reaJly  know  what  pleas- 
ure   Is? 

Ovrns  Stationery  Store. 
Roy  Chapman  brought  to  Helen 
Keller  letters  from  the  Lions  club  of 
Grand  Junction,  from  the  Rotary  club 
and  the  Y's  Men's  club  of  that  city 
Inviting  her  to  visit  Grand  Junction. 
I  "I  want  you  to  se%  my  stationery 
store  which  I  have  bought  and  started 
since  1919,"  he  said.  "I  want  you  to 
syee  how  much  like  other  stores  my 
store  Is."  He  then  went  on  to  tell 
her  about  his  stock,  about  his  helpers, 
his  customers,  his  way  of  doing  busi- 
ness. Miss  Keller  evinced  a.  keen  in- 
terest. For  it  is  Just  this  sort  of 
thing  that  she  is  giving  her  life  for; 
that  the  blind  may  be  given  a  chance 
to  live  normal  lives  like  other  people, 
to  work  out  their  own  salvation,  to 
keep  above  all  their  self  respect. 

Chapman  has  been  running  his  sta- 
tionery store  'for  five  years.  He_ 
bought  It  with  his  own  money.  With' 
him  in  his  venture  is  his  wife,  Mrs. 
Matrue  Scott  Chapman.  Behind  this 
statement  lurks  the  memory  of  a 
quiet  but  touching  romance.  In  Janu- 
!  ary,  1919,  Chapman  returned  to  the 
t  United  States,  ostensibly  the  same 
'man  who  had  gone  over  in  1917.  For 
some  months  he  was  in  the  govern- 
ment blind  school  at  Evergreen,  Md. 
In  May,  1919  he  w^as  di.«;charged  as  a 
soldier — the  government  needed  him 
no  longer.  In  July  he  went  out  to 
California  and  there  met  Miss  Matrue 
Scott,  a  native  of  Montrose,  Calif. 

Chapman  GetH  Dlarrled. 

It  was  not  the  first  meeting  of  these 
two.  But  it  was  a  significant  one. 
'For  they  came  back  to  Maryland  as 
man  and  wife.  And  the  two  of  them 
have  been  meeting  emergencies  to- 
gether ever  since.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  of  these  latter,  nineteen 
months  ago,  was  Robert  Bruce  Chap- 
man. From  his  pictures  he  was  not 
so  very  hard  to  meet.  He  is  a  fin^ 
fat   and   Jolly   baby. 

The  Chapmans  own  their  own 
home.  Roy  works  from  8  a.  m.  to 
6  p.  m.  every  day.  On  Sundays  In 
the  .summer  he  tends  his  garden  and 
his  flowers.  Despite  his  earnest  re- 
quest that  Helen  Keller  visit  him  in 
his  home,  she  was  forced  to  refuse, 
for  her  schedule  Is  a  hard  one  and 
every  minute  of  her  time  till  June  1 
is  on  demand. 

"War    Hero    lis    Booster. 

Chapman's  is  a  rehabilitated  case. 
He  is  on  his  feet  and  going  courage- 
ously and  well.  He  Is  a  booster  for 
his  town.  He  has  faith  In  the  future. 
He  has  mixed  his  life  up  with  a  lib- 
eral mortar  of  love  and  hope.  There 
is  no  guff  and  hokum  about  him.  He 
speaks    quietly,    is    intereiSted    In    the 


ways  and  works  of  the  world  as  any 
normal  person.  Indeed  he  is  a  nor- 
mal person  despite  his  handicap. 
More  than  this,  perhaps,  he  Is  more 
than  normal,  because  his  need  has 
called  forth  from  him  the  best  that 
lis  in  him.  He  Is  of  the  Helen  Keller 
stamp. 

Tomorrow  noon  the  combined 
luncheon  clubs  of  Denver  will  give  a 
luncheon  in  honor  of  Helen  Keller 
and  to  this  luncheon  will  be  invited 
a  number  of  the  distinguished  blind 
folk  of  Colorado  including  Roy  Chap* 
man  of  Grand  Junction,  H.  H.  Brooks 
of  Ordway,  Olga  LIchtenberg.  Den- 
ver army  nurse;  Frank  Mobley  of  the 
lower  house  of  the  Colorado  general 
assembly.  . 

On  March  2  Miss  Keller  will  speak 
to  a  mass  meeting  in  the  city  audi- 
torium. On  March  6  she  will  lea^  <} 
for  El  Paso,  Texas,  and  the  rontlnn 
tion  of  her  "Western   tour. 


•■jf. 


MISS  KELLER  TO  GIVE 
IK  AT  LUNCHEON 


Republican  Federation  Invites 

Blind  Woman  to  Address 

Meeting  Thursday. 

Miss  Helen  Keller,  who  has  been 
visiting  In  Denver  for  the  last  week 
in  the  interest  of  welfare  work  for 
the  blind,  will  be  the  principal  speak- 
er at  a  luncheon  to  be  given  at  the 
Metropole  hotel  at  12:30  o'clock  next 
Thursday  unfier  the  auspices  of  the 
Republican  Federation  of  Colorado 
Women.  John  R.  Coen,  chairman  of 
the  Republican  state  central  commit- 
tee,  will   preside. 

The  luncheon  1-  being  *>eld  by  the 
federation  in  order  that  Denver  peo- 
ple may  have  an  opportunity  of  be- 
coming acquainted  with  Miss  Keller 
and  her  companion  and  teach'sr,  Mrp. 
Anne  Suilivan  Ma«y,  and  to  hear  Miss 
Keller  speak.  Reservations  may  be 
made  at  the  Metropole  hotel,  at  the 
Republican  state  central  committee's 
headquarters  at  the  Brown  Palace' 
hotel,  of  Mrs.  John  R.  Leeming  of 
the  Perrenoud  apartments,  and  at  the 
various  Denver  chapters  of  the  Re- 
publican Federation  of  Colorado 
Women. 

Among  those  who  are  to  be  seated 
at  the  speaker's  table  are  Governor 
Morley,  Halsted  RItter,  Chief  Justice 
George  W.  Allen.  Dr.  B.  O.  Aylse- 
worth,  J.  C.  Burger,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Kist- 
ler.  Mrs.  Owen  LeFevre  and  Anna 
Wolcott  Vallle. 

Other  engagements  which  Miss  Kel- 
ler has  in  and  near  Denver  this  week 
Include  an  address  before  subscrib- 
prs  to  the  Boulder  Community  Chest 
in  Macky  auditorium  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Colorado  at  Boulder  tonight, 
and  an  entertainment  by  the  com- 
bined luncheon  clubs  of  Denver  ^t 
the    Albany   hotel    at    nqpn    tomojygP^ 


foundation's    purpose,    he    said.    Is    to 
;inake     normal     persons     realize     that 
ttiiose    who    are    blind    are    essentially 
;no  different  from  others,  to  make  the 
blind    realize    that    they   are    not    dif- 
ferent, and  to  give  them  the  instruc- 
^tlon     and     opportunity     necessary     to 
■make      Independent,      self-respecting:, 
Belf-supporting-  citizens.     He  declared 
that     the     pension     for     the     blind     in 
Colorado  has  resulted  in  an  unhealthy 
psyclBology    among    them    and    toward 
them  in  this  state,  and  explained  that 
a  bill  introduced  by  him  in  the  legis- 
lature   is    Intended    to    create    a    more 
wholesome  attitude. 

Mrs.  Dean*;  Waldron  sang,  accom- 
panied by  Mrs.  George  C.  Manly. 
Attend  Auto  SHott. 
Testerday  afternoon  Miss  Keller, 
Mrs.  Macy  and  Miss  Keller's  secre- 
tary, Miss  Polly  Thompson,  attended 
the  automobile  show  In  the  city 
Auditorium  by  Miss  Keller's  desire. 
They  drove  from  the  Metropole  to 
the  Auditorium  in  a  Marmon  lintou- 
slne  which  has  been  put  at  their  dis- 
posal during  their  stay  In  Denver  by 
Tom  Roberts,  Marmon  dealer  here. 
The  Marmon.is  Misa  Keller's  favorite 

Another  desire  of  Miss  Keller's  was 
gratified  when  she  and  her  two  com- 
panions were  the  guests  of  Peter 
McCourt,  owner,  and  William  B 
Hene,  manager  of  the  Broadway  the- 
ater, at  the  Greenwich  Village  Fol- 
lies last  night.  She  had  expressed  a 
wish  to  "see"  Mr.  Gallagher  and 
Mr.   Shean.  ,   ,      , 

Next  Monday  night,  at  8  o  clork. 
Miss  Keller  will  address  a  mass 
meeting  in  the  city  Auditorium. 


De-vuY*-^,   Golo.,  "PosC 
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INSTRUCTOR  OF  HELEN  KELLER 
SHOWS  HOW  HER  PUPIL  'HEART 

'Wonder  Girl'  Places  One  Finger  on  Throat,  One  on 
Mouth  and  Another  on  Nose  of  Person 


rf  eac]j^f  us, 


1 


Speaking. 


(By  FRANK  JEFFRIES.) 

Tcrfeac]j^f  us,  some  degree  of  pdwer  has  been  given  to  create 
and  distHbute  happiness,  and  about  the  best  thing  anyone  can  do 
in  this  world,  or  any  other  world,  is  that. 

"Picture  yourself  groping  and 
stumbling  a,t  the  noon  hour  as  in  the 
darkness  of  night.     In  that  dark  hour 


imagine  a  friend   taking  you   by   the 

hand  and  saying  to  you:  'Come  with 
me  and  I  will  teach  you  how  to  live 
In  the  dark;  how  to  make  your  life 
bright  thru  tender  care:  how  to  be- 
rome  independent  and  live  a  llfejtprth 
whUe.' 

'Try   to  visualize   what  wj^uld  h? 
pen,    if   you   wero    stricken '  blind^fo- 
day.       W'liat   would    yoif^gtw-for   a 
friend  of  that  kind?" 

Helen  Keller,  blind,  deaf  and  for- 
merly dumb,  her  face  radiating  a 
smile  that  she  has  worn  thirty-eight 
years,  and  with  an  intense  earnestness 
and  aggressiveness  that  characterizes 
all  her  undertakings,  stood  before  500 
or  more  members  of  the  various  serv- 
ice clubs  of  Denver  in  the  cathedral 
room  of  the  Albany  hotel  Wednes- 
day and  told  of  the  work  being  done 
by  the  American  foundation  for  the 
,^lind.  The  meeting  was  sponsored 
^y  the  Kiwanis  club. 

"It  is  this  organization  that  is  go- 
<ng  to  get  that  friend  for  the  blind 
p*>ople," 'declared  the  speaker. 

GRATIFIED  OVKR 
INTEREST  SHOWN. 

As  Miss  Keller  arose  to  speak,  the 
eyes  of  the  great  crowd  of  representa- 
tive Denver  people  fastened  on  her, 
and  every  sentence  she  uttered  seemed' 
to  find  its  way  into  the  hearts  <^f  iier 
audjtors. 

"It  Is  most  gratifying  to  see  int; 
Interest  you  are  taking  in  this  great 
movement,"  she  said.  "It  has  long 
been  my  desire  to  give  blind  people 
work,  and  make  their  lives  mean 
i*bat  they  should.  It  is  because  my 
teacher  cared,  m:<1  helped  me  to  over- 
some    the    ha         aps    that    beset    me. 


that   my   life   ixun   been    made   bright 
and  full  of  interest." 

Miss  Keller  referred  to  her  teacher, 
Anna  Sullivan  Macy,  who  is  wholly 
responsible,  speakers  said,  for  the  ac- 
complishments of  the  blind  woder 
woman.  Mrs.  Macy  frequently  re- 
peated Mss  Keller's  statements,  so 
that  the  entire  audience  might  hear 
them. 

Helen  Keller  has  not  always  been 
the  sweet,  lovable,  demure  character 
«be  appeared  to  be  as  she  stood 
Wednesday  asking  aid  for  an  institu- 
tion to  aid  persons  afflicted  like  her- 
self. At  least,  a  far  different  pic- 
ture of  Miss  Keller,  when  6*3  years 
old,  was  painted  by  Mrs.  Macy 
Wednesday. 

"I  ^ish  you  could  have  seen  Helen 
fcs  I  saw  her  thirty-eight  years  ago," 
said  Mrs.  Macy.  "Blind  and  mute  since 
3  9  months  old,  and  having  ne^er  been 
disciplined,  the  girl  was  wild  and  re-' 
bellious.  When  I  reached  the  Keller 
home,  in  a  little  town  in  Alabama, 
ha'Ning  come  from  the  School  of  Blind 
at  Boston,  her  parents  met  me  at  the 
train.  Helen  was  home  waiting;  she 
seemed  to  know  someone  was  coming; 
.she  sensed  it.  She  rushed  at  me  and 
grabbed  a  small  bag  I  was  carrying. 
Her  mother  grabbed  her,  as  if  to 
)'eprimand  her.  Helen  flew  into  a 
rage.  The  tempest  soon  was  subdued, 
but  in  a  few  moments  I  became  thoro- 
ly  conversant  with  the  seeming  un- 
conquerable task  that  confronted  me." 

DESIRE  FOR  CANDY 
GIVES  ^IRST  CH.ANCE. 

A  desire  for'^candy  enabled  Miss  Kel- 
ler to  take  her  first  step  in  overcom- 
ing obstacles  to  her  happiness. 

"I      took      the      girl's      hands     and 
smacked  my  lips  against  it,"  declared 
Mrs.  Macy.     "Helen  seemed  to  under- j 
stand.    The  first  word  she  learned  to 


mi\  w48  'H.'     'i'hen  cafae  '^^k^,'   b^ 

ause  ehe  wanted  cake,  and  later  'doll.' 
In  a  short  time,  she  had  mastered 
Thirty  words.  Her  first  Bentence  waai 
'crater  In  a  cup.'  The  hardest  thing 
•  he  had  to  master  was  'in,'  as  she 
ouJd  feel  and  touch  the  cup  and  the 
water,  but  'in'  puzzled  her." 

At  that  stage,  Helen  Keller  w^as  de- 
claring she  wanted  to  speak,  accord- 
ing to  Mrs.  Macy. 

"Helen,"  Mrs.  Macy  went  on,  "would 
liut  her  hand  on  my  thfOat  arid  would 
ask:     'Am    1    talking?     Can   you   hear 
le?'      What    a    feeling    of    sympathy 
wept    thru    n\e.      Finally,    we    found 
position  for  her  hand  on   my  face, 
iiroat,   mouth    and    nose^thiu    which 
lie   could   learn  from  vi  )rations." 
Helen    Keller's    face   li  ;hted    up    on 
^.hat  day,  Mrs.  Macy  sail  1. 
"She   understood  therql  was  a.  Ian- 
guace,"    the   teacher   continued.    "Fot 
three  years  she  kept  me  in  continued 
effort.     She  caught  up  with  the   see- 
ing find  hearing  child  in  point  of  edu- 
lion.      Always    she    wanted    to    talk 
ith    her    mouth.      Then    Helen    took 
singing    lessons    and    the    teacher    de- 
veloped   her    voice    to    a    marked    de- 
gree.    Later     she     entered     Radcllffe 
"(^    and    gi-aduated   with    honors." 
.  Macj'  told  her  hearers  that  fact 
was  telegraphed  to  Mark   Twain  and 
*bat     the     famous    humorist     replied: 
I  lelen  Keller  is  one  of  the  greatest 
Heroes  of  the  nineteenth  century." 
The   teacher   asserted    Helen    Keller 
lefi  not   claim  to  be  a  superwoman, 
-ad  that  she  has  not  yet  overcome  all 
obstacles. 

Then  she  showed  the  audience  how 

«he     conveyed     statements     to     IMiss 

r    by    placing    her    hand    on    her 

one   finger    on    the    throat,    one 

i\  the  mouth  and  another  on  thjtnose. 

Turning  to  Miss  Kellet\^#fsT  Macy 

^ked  her  how  manyjprople  were  'n 

le  room  and  shcJliplied  almost  ac- 

urately.    Helen^«ller  said  she  could 

oil  by  vibrati 


Helen  Keller'sHentor  Who  Will  Speak  Monday 


^----^^-^  I 

MRS.  ANNA  Sl'LLIVAN  MACY,  3^ 

Teacher  of  Helen  Keller,  AVho  Will  Tell  of  Her  Work  With  Miss  Keller 
at  an  Auditorium  IMass  Meeting  Monday  Night.  j, 

HELEN  KELLER  10    ^-^-l:^  --^^ 

Storv  of  Blind  Girl's  Life 

Will  Be  Told  Monday 

In  Auditorium. 

The  activities  of  Mrs.  Anna  Sullivan 
Macy    and     her     distinguished    pupil. 


Hfllen   Keller,   in  behalf  of  the    \ 

Keller  fund  for  the  Ar 

rt<infor  the  Blind.  wtT' 

nn    T^^  Hi-  'etl,    ai    a 

Ifrand  Tna^-  itv  audi 

torlum  Monday  evening. 

For    this    meetinK    Invit... .^    u.. .. 

been  issued  to  be  exihangred  for  re- 
and  reports  from  the 
.ate  a  crowd  testing  the 
capacity  of  the  theater  will  welcome 
MlBs  Keller  and  her  marvelouai 
teacher. 

The  story  which  Mrs.  Mary  tells  of 
how  she  led  the  little,  tempestuous, 
rebell:  'i   into  her  hands 

hy  de  .  ■<.   to   know  that, 

tho  blind,  deaf  and  mute,  she  might 
yet  come  to  find  life  worth  Ifvlng,  is 
an  epic  In  Itself. 

And  It  will  be  something  for  Denver 
folk  to  recall,  after  the  meeting,  that 
they  have  seen  and  heard  two  of  the 
most  remarkable  women  of  the  age — 
a  girl  who  thru  force  of  will  broke 
down  every  barrier  between  herself 
and  knowledge,  and  a  teacher  who  has 
no  equal  In  the  world. 

Federal  District  Judge  J.  Foster 
Symes  will  presKle  at  the  meeting. 
The  Right  Rev.  Fred  Ingley  will  ex- 
plain the  purposes  of  the  foundntlon. 
Mrs.  Chase  Doster  will  sing,  and  Mrs. 
^ai^  and  ^tiss  Keller  will  apeak.      ^ 

J)A.wva.y.   Colo.)  Post-. 

MEN  KELLER'S 
PLEA  GRIPS  GREAT 


E 


^SKS   AID   FOR   BLIND 


Bks  to  Make  Every  Such 
Unfortunate  in  U.  S. 
L^seful. 

Helen  Keller,  the  wonder  blind  girl, 
held  thousands  rapt  Monday  night  at 
the  city  auditorium  as  she  made  a 
passionate  plea  for  the  object  to  wlilch 
Bhe  has  devoted  her  life — the  Amer- 
ican Foundation  for  the  Blind,  which 
will  provide  useful  training  for  the 
sightless  that  they  may  be  fitted  for 
♦ctlve  ci*'-™'-h!p.  i^mI 


ntie<l    States    1 


T    of    the 

-ich  for  Coloi :. 

ivan    Macy,   tutor  to  Miss   Keller 
.-nice   childhood,  also   spoke.     It   was 
announced  that  James  C  Buvcer,  vic" 
prc.'^ldcnt   of      the 
bank,    had    horn    ;i 
lor  the  foundation  for  this  dietrlot. 

Iluman.s  wlw  have  eyes  and  yet  do 
not  see  arc  in  a  state  worse  th.tn  those 
vho  have  not  tho  blessing  of  physical 
tji^ht.    Miss   Keller   declared. 

"There  is  no  surer  way  to  keep  the 
fires  of  happiness  burning  in  our 
hearts  thon  by  helping  others,"  she 
paid.  "Let  us  hasten  the  dsy  when 
tlicre  will  not  be  one  untaught  blind 
person  In  the  whole  land."  | 

The  famous  blind  woman's  address' 
vas  delivered  In  a  monotone.  For 
many  years  she  was  dumb  as  well  as 
deaf,  and  the  cadences,  tones  and  ac- 
«  -  which  come  nalundly  to 

y  are  unknown  to  her. 

Yet  the  fire  behind  the  sincerity 
^■Ith  which  sho  delivered  her  speech 
Vaa  evident,  and  sho  was  accordctl 
ringing  applause. 

So  large  was  the  crowd  desiring  to 
hear  and  see  Miss  Keller  that  arrai  ~ 
meuts   have   been   made   for   an    m 
flow  meeting  at-Central  Presbyterian 
church   Tuesday   evening. 

During  the  lung  program  Monday 
eveni!ig  not  a  person  left  the  theater, 
rnd  when  Bishop  Ingley  asked  the  au- 
dience to  read  and  consider  the  re- 
quest on  the  pledge  cards  passed  by 
ricnihers  of  tho  Junior  league  and  the 
American  Legion,  many  names  were 
signed  on  the  dotted  lino  and  many 
rhecka  were  turned  over  to  James  C 
I^urgcr.  selected  as  treasurer  for 
X»onvera  contribution  to  the  Hclon 
Keller  fund  for  American  Kiniclaticui 
lor   the    Blind. 

Tuesday  night's  meeting  ...  <  antral 
Presbyterian  church  will  be  open  to 
Th.-  publir.  The  Rev.  W.  TF.  "Wniy 
J>:yle  will  preside. 


Helen  Keller  Asks  Help     ^ 
For  National  Blind  Fund 


Before  an  audlenc?  of  2,000  per- 
aonfi  in  central  Presbyterian  church 
last  night,  Helen  Keller  pleaded  for 
aid  for  the  blind  in  America  thru  the 
establishment  of  the  Helen  Kellei* 
fund  of  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind. 

"There  is  no  finer  way  of  keepingf 
one's  own  fires  of  happiness  burning 
than  by  sharing  with  others.  Let  us 
hasten  the  day  when  there  will  be 
no  untaught  blind  child,  man  or  wom. 
an   in   the    land."  «>he   appealed. 


How  the  "miracle  girl"  had  been 
taught  to  spnak  and  a  brief  reaiime 
of  hor  early  training  was  told  to 
the    audUnce    by   Mrs.    A'  in 

Maey,    her    teacher   and    ' 

When    the    Rev.    W.    H.    Wi  la 

asked   Miss   Keller   for  her  u  ^n 

of  religion,   she   replied: 

'^JOving  one  another." 

MIss  Keller  explained  how  she 
took  part  In  ^outdoor  sports.  walk« 
thru  the  woods,  swimming  and  horaeJ 
back  riding. 

The  plan  and  purpose  of  the  Amer^ 
lean  Foundation  for  the  Blind  wai 
outlined  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Boyle.  H« 
urpred  as  many  of  the  audience  u 
possible  to  contribute   to  help  others 


IN  PLEA  FOR  U 


Vorking  Tirelessly 


Working'^irelessly  on  behalf  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  Miss  Helen  Keller,  herself 
blind  since  birth  and  for  many  years 
both  speechless  and  deaf,  today  be- 
g-.in  a  serie--^  of  talks  here  as  her 
first  move  towards  raising  $2,000,000 
as  a  fund  for  her  cherished  institu- 
tion. 

Miss  Keller,  who  arrived  in  Los 
Angeles  yesterday,  will  map  out  a 
program  of  speeches  to  be  delivereii 
at  x'arious  meetings  before  clubs, 
and  at  luncheons  and  dinners.  She 
will  be  accompanied  by  her  leacher, 
Mrs.  .\nne  Sullivan  Macy,  to  whom 
Miss  Keller  gives  the  credit  for 
helping  her  regain  her  speech  and 
hearing. 

Following  a  month's  visit  here. 
Miss  Keller  and  her  party,  all  of 
whom  are  connected  with  the  insti- 
tution for  the  blind,  will  leave  for 
San  Diego  and  other  Southern  Call- 
fornia  cities  where  she  will  ai 
A  program  of  Miss  Keller's  ui. .. 
ties  while  here  will  be  announced 
later. 


Helen  Keller  Speaks  To  Over 
1000  At  Phoenix  High  School 


flSKH  SPORT 

OF 

TO  TBiLllLi 

"To    ^acJi    of    u«    Horn*    d<>gi'e<i    of 

n    to   rrpate   and 

and   i^bout   the 

'i»««t    thin?    anyone    can    do    In    thl« 

"  fd  H«»len  K<"ll*'r, 

In  her  address 

in   Rioenlx  yesterday. 

"      yourself      ijruplnj?      and 
-'    at    the    noon    hour    as    in 
I  the  darkness  of   niglif.     In  that  dark 
liour  ■  ■    '        d   taking  you  by 

ili«    ii  g    to  you,   'Come 

with    me   an<l    1    will   teach    you    how 
'  to    live    in    the    d^irk,    how    to    make 
your  life  bright  Uirou^h   tender  care, 
how  to  be<"oine   iii'k pendent  and  live 
a    |lf»    worth    whil»-.      Try    to    v!«ij»1- 
hnt  would    h;iiipen    If  you 
'■n    blind     today.      What 
,v<..ij    i{l\e  for  a    frlf  ;id   of  that   klndV" 
ITflpn    K'fllf'i,    blind,   deaf   and   for- 
•    dumb,    her    face    rarJiatlng    a 
that    sh«»    wad    worn    much    of 
the   time    for   28    years,   aotf    with    an 
intense    earnestness    and    the    energy 
that  tharacierlzes   all    her   undertak- 
ings,  stood   before  over   1,000   yjersons 
in    the    Phoenix    Union    High    School 
auditorium    yestprday    afternoon    nnd 
told   of   the    work    being  done    by   the 
American   Foundation  for  the  Blind. 
"It  is  this  organization  that  Is  go- 
■     -    'o  get   that   frl<»nd    for   the   blind 
"."    declared    the    speaker,    who 
'        r    r      -<t-to-coaht  tour  in  a 
ifn    in    an    effort    to 
•    fund   of   $2,00f' 
tlon. 
As  ,Mi-s  Kf;;;'!-  .ii(iH«-  to  speak,  the 
f-vi^H    of    til'''    grf.ni    <ii,-,\d    of    repre- 
flve    Phoenix    citizf-ns    fasten' 
her    aixl     e\ery  •  sont^nce     y"^ 
LiitetPd    sepmf'd    to   find    its    way    intn 
fhp   hearts   of   her  s'ldi'ors.      "It    ha'- 
been    njy    ''     "  o    give    hi!' 

>    work    ai'  '■-    their    li'^^ 

what    they    *f:  It    It    be- 


rnus*    my    tearher   <"atod    and    help'  T 
me    to    overrome    the    handicap    fj 
beset    me.    that     my    life     has     hn  ,, 
made    bti^lit    and    full   of   InterfMt," 

MisB  Keller  referred  to  her  teacher 
Mrs.  Anne  fiulllvan  Macy,  who  1" 
i.irgely  resijonslbie.  ap«>aker8  declared 
tor  the  aoromplishrnents  of  the 
lilind,  wonder  woman.  Prior  to  Miss 
Keller's  appearance  before  her  audi- 
ence, Mrs.  Macy  recited  the  dozens 
of  Intensely  Interesting  incidents 
that  marked  the  haid.  early  y^ars 
of  life  for  Miss  Kcllfr.  Tbe  story 
of  how  Mrs.  Ma'-y  led  the  little 
tempestuous  rebellious  child,  given 
Into  her  hand*  Li'  despairing  parents. 
to  know  th.nt,  though  blind,  deaf 
pnd  mute,  she  might  yet  come  tc 
f;nd  life  worth  living,  Is  an  unusual 
one. 

"T  wish  you  could  have  seen  Helen 
as  I  saw  h«»r  ^f?  yara  a^o"  said  Mrs. 
\u,,-\'.       'HUnd     and     mute     since     If* 

ths    old,    and    having    never    b' 
,,.^.jpl!ned,    the    girl    was    wild    ;■. 
rebellious,     Wh<»n  I  reached  the  Kel- 
ler home  In  a  little  town  In  Alabama, 
having  come  from  the  Boston  School 
for    the    Blind,    her    parents    met    me 
at     the     train,       Helen     was     at     h*r 
home  waiting.     She  stemcd   to  know 
someone   was  coming;    she  8«'ns««d  It. 
hPd  at  me  and  selz*»d  a  small 
-  I   was  carrying.     The  temp- 
pst  v.as  subdued,  but  In  a  /ew  mom- 
f«nts     r       became       fully       conversant 
!,     the  'iy    unconquerable 

k  that  c  '!  me." 

A  desire  for  cake  enabled  Miss 
Kpller  to  take  her  first  step  in  over- 
coming  obstacles    to    her    happiness. 

"I  took  the  child's  hard  and 
smacked  my  Hps  against  it."  said 
.Mrs.  Macy.  }»jt»-n  seemed  to  on- 
dprstand.  The  first  word  she 
was  "cake"  betans*  she 
fake,  and  later  'doH".  In  a  short 
time  she  had  mastered  30  words.  Her 
first  sentence  was  "water  In  a.  cup" 
The  hardest  thing  she  had  to  mas- 
ter was  "in,"  as  she  could  feel  and 
touch  the  cup  and  water  b"t  "ir" 
puzzled    her." 

Desire  To   Speak 

At    this    stage,    Helen    Keller    was 

iig  that   she  wanted   to   speak. 

rig    to    Mrs.      Macy.      "Helen 

vviiuia    pur    her    hand    on    my    throat 

.Dd    would    aj-k.    "-^m    I   Ulklng;    can 

hear    me?"      What    a    feeling    of 

Mpathy    swept    over    me.      Klnally 

we    found    a    position    for    her    hand 

on    my   face,   throat,   mouth   and   oose 

.ugh   which   she   could  learn   from 

.-     vibrations    of      sound.       Helens 

(n'c    I;;?hied    up    on    this    day. 


;.II/.ed  that  every  obJe''*t  had  h 
ne  and  of  every  obJ«»''t  upon  whi'h 
n«>  could  lay  her  hands  she  w-'"^ 
demand  to  know  of  me  Its  n' 
She  understood  there  was  *  lan- 
guage. For  Lhree  years  she  kent  me 
in    continued    effort.      Sb'-  "^ 

with    the    seeing    and     h'  ' 

In    point    of    edi'catloj^      AJvay;- 
wanted  to  talk  with  l||r  mouth.  1 
Helen    took    slnglng^pssons    and    l.be 
tr-H''h«>r    df-v-'loped^Pier     vo)"*     to    a 
er      •    •  ' 

ge^      M.: 
and    graduated    rnier    four    yeai  s    of 
study    v.!t'i    hi^l#^honor«.      This    fact 
was  t<^  "W*"  Mai1<   Twain  and 

the   fai    ,  -        jporist   repile/1.   "TIelen 
Keller    is.  one    of    the    two 

— ,,    ,/    jhe    nineteenth      c  „  , 

was    the    other." 
"    -    does   not   claim   to   be 
<   and   as  stated   by  her 
!,ior,    ri,'-    ha.ti    not    yet    overcome 
obstacles. 
The    audience    was    given    an    op- 
portunity    to     question     Mlfis     Keller 
upon    various    subjects.      Mrs.    Ma^y 
showed    the    audience    how    she    con- 
veyed   the    'I '  '  '  ' 
ly    pla'ing    1 

on  her  face,  ooe  I'iiiger  on  the  throat, 
one    on    the    mouth    and    one    on    the 
Miss   Keller   would   re 
'■n     In    a    slow    ai^d     -■ 
but    t! 
little   ' 
nrtlng  her  at  first..  an>;  '■ 

...,,..';(1,  her  speech  became  ;■ 
bly  clearer. 

Shows    Unselfishness 
Typical  of  Miss  Keller's  t. 
ness    was    her    reply    to    the  '1 

for  her  one  great  wish  If  it  could 
be  gr?"'"'  'egual  opportunities  for 
a\\    h  '      The    statement    was 

greeted  vm..i  a  wave  of  e  ■  .i.n«P, 
whi<:h   was  followed  by  her  i 

that  the  Bible  is  her  favori...  ■.■■-a. 
and  her  favored  quotation  is.  "<:ome 
unto  me  all  ye  who  labor  and  are 
heavy  laden  and  1  will  give  you 
rest,"  Following  the  questioning  hy 
the  audlen*-*  which  brought  out  ho 
many  inf' 
or,e  fe^'! 
Kelle.  fc.^^^wrt  a-lO:  nr  r, 

she     r>  ^     to    the     ;  •     Tor 

support  of   the  American   irounciatlon 

f.;,-    the    Blind,    to    whl'.h    she    Is   de- 

:;   her  life. 

-    f    declared    that    sha    wants    to 

■help  the  blind  of  Ameri  •< 

that    will    bring    ^h'-m  "■ 

and   happiness.     '  d  ^a«  i^^^;" 

,-.   Ar.  ;,nvthlng   ;  -^    '1"   i^  y"" 

Bight,   but 


it  alone — they  need  friends.  And  tlie 
foundalinn  will  prove  to  the  blirtd 
of  America  the  friend  that  Mrs.  Macy 
ha.s  been  to  me,"  she  said. 

"Dear  friends  of  Phoenix,  help  me 
to  hasten  the  day  when  there  sharil 
be  no  blind  child  untaught  or  un- 
aided and  then,  indeed,  will  God's 
face  shine  ujion  us."  she  concluded. 
Charles  B.  Hays,  director  of  the 
foundation.  In  a  short  talk  ex- 
plained the  accomplishments  Of  the 
orfjanization  since  its  inception  and 
explained  that  every  dollar  contri- 
buted goes  into  the  endowment  fund. 
He  further  explained  that  the  es-, 
pense  connected  witli  the  tour  of 
Miss  Keller's  party  Is  met  by  a 
philanthopist    of    New    York. 

Rev.  Victor  R.  Rule  was  the  chair- 
man of  the  afternoon,  and  tlie  choir 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  church 
rendered   severaJ   anthems. 


I 


IHELEN  KELLER 


Amazing  Helen  Keller!     The  bJinrl  girl 
who  can  make  others  see  and  though  deaf 
can  make  audible  sounds  from  the  Celes-i 
tial  shore.  I 

Gay,  witty,  vivacious,  wise !  It  is  a  won- 
derful thing  that,  unhearing,  she  has  mas- 
tered the  mechanics  of  the  voice,  that,  un- 
seeing, she  has  trained  her  deft  fingers  to 
have  the  sensitive  perceptiveness  of  the 
eye.  But  the  mystery  of  her  is  the  dispo- 
sition of  her  mind.  Her  cheerfulness,  her 
joy  in  life.  She  sees  the  world  from  the 
windows  of  her  soul  and  she  finds  it  bright, 
joyous,  beautiful.  Her  being  is  atingle  to 
its  melodies  and  harmonies.  Life  is  full 
of  interest,  romance,  mystery,  allurement. 
Life  unfolds  itself  to  her  in  its  wonderful 
richness,  fullness,  adequacy;  and  she  goes 
forth  to  meet  it  gayly,  bravely,  and  with 
sweet  nobility. 

She  has  infinite  pity  but  no  self  pity. 
From  the  lips  of  millions  have  gone  up  the 
cry  "poor  Helen  Keller,"  but  not  from  hers. 
She  is  too  busy  ameliorating  the  conditions 
of  the  blind  to  remember  that  men  say  she 
is  blind  and  deaf.  In  her  speech  in  Santa 
Fe  before  the  Legislators,  she  said : 

"A  state  is  civilized  to  the  extent  that  it 
prevents  suffering  and  promotes  the  hap" 
piness  of  the  citizen." 

Who  shall  say  which  was  the  blind, 
HeMp  Keller  or  her  hearers? 

Bo  stow,  )V\5l&S.>P(>s1:.  Sa.wT-i'Awc'uac'o,CaLl.,'BvLUe.irvw. 


iHelen  Keller  "Sees'* 
Mary  Pickford  Work 

The  first  outsider  to  :;-.€  "Little 
Annie  Rooney"  is  Helen  Keller. 
Blind  and  deaf,  she  "saw"  M.ary 
Pickford  in  the  Irish  role  through 
the  messages  given  her  by  the 
trained  finger-tips  of  her  teacher- 
companion,  Mrs.  Annie  Sullivan 
Macy. 

Miss  Keller  enjoyed  her  day  on 
"the  set"  and  luncheon  with  Mary 
and  Doug  immensely,  and  her  visit 
to  the  studio  strengthened  Mary's 
desire  to  film  a  picture  with  a 
blind  heroine. 

She  has  wanted  to  do  such  a 
picture  for  some  time,  with  the 
idea  of  setting  aside  a  part  of  the 
proceeds  as  a  fund  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  sightless. 


M, 


10.   \^%5' 


Helen  Kellenn 
Church  Radio  Test 

Blind  ajid  deaf  people  of  tho  bay 
district  today  have  a  new  hope  of 
enjoyment  as  a  result  of  the  test 
conducted     yesterday     by     Helen 

Keller,  world- famed  blind  and  deaf 
woman,  when  ,she  demonstrated  be- 
fore a  laj'ge  congregation  in  the 
First  Congregational  Church  that 
she  could  follow  music  over  the 
radio  perfectly  and  enjoy  its 
beauties. 

This  was  the  first  public  demon- 
stration of  a  sense  so  finely  trained 
that  delicate  vibrations  of  the  radio 
diaphragm   were  distinguishable. 

Preceding  and  following  the  dem- 
onstration addresses  were  delivered 
by  Rev.  H.  H.  Bell,  and  Mrs.  Anne 
Sullivan  Macy,  Miss  Keller's 
teacher,  who  iold  the  story  of  the 
leaxly  struggles  of  Miss  Keller. 


■1 


PmCEIHIILL  OF  FIE 

Helen  Keller  Is  Among  Those 

Honored  at  Southern 

Exposition. 


ALABAMA  FOOD  ON  MENU 


New  York,  May  19  (By  A.  P.). — 
A  hall  of  fame  to  which  Alabama 
elected  nine  of  its  distinguished 
living  citizens  was  dedicated  tonight 
at  a  banquet  given  iu  honor  of 
"Alabama  day"  at  the  Southern  Ex- 
position. All  except  three  of  those 
honored  were  present  at  the  dedi- 
cation. Those  honored  were  Oc- 
tavus  Roy  Cohen,  writer;  Dr. 
George  Denny,  educator;  Roderick 
p,  Mackenzie,  painter;  Gen.  Robert 
JL.  BuUard,  militarist;  Oscar  \V. 
Underwood,  statesman;  Joe  Sewell, 
of  the  Cleveland  Baseball  club,  atli- 
llete;  George  Gordon  Crawford, 
captain  of  industry;  Lois  Wilson, 
actress,  and   Helen  Keller. 

In  a  message  from  California 
bearing  her  regrets  that  she  could 
not  attend  the  banquet.  Miss  Kel- 
ler said:  "The  honor  my  belovcda 
State  has  conferred  upon  mo  makeW' 
me  feel  very  happy  and  I  deeply 
regret  that  I  can  not  be  at  the  ban- 
quet in  New  York.  But  my  heart 
will  be  with  you.  From  the  Pacific 
jCoast  I  salute  you.  Long  live  Ala- 
bama, the  fairest  State  I  know."     i 

Alabama    food    appeared   on    the' 
menu    of   the   Dixie    kitchen    today 
and    Alabama    wares    were    primed 
for  the  crowds. 

One  of  the  centers  of  intei-est 
was  Dr.  George  W.  Carver,  negro 
chemical  expert  of  the  Tuskege©' 
institute.  His  US  bj--products 
from  the  sweet  potato,  176  from  the 
peanut  and  more  than  300  from 
the  famous  Macou  county  clay  were 
objects  of  wonder. 


S3.>vFrAAcv5co.  Ca.U.,  g>3^civ>x^n^>'.      bears  its""pfotnised  fruit,  the  deaf  and!  0  /wscksu  ,  K</to.-»  Ba*. . 
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lielen  Keller 
And  the  Radio 


-%l^  ADIO,  apparently,  has  pierced 
^^\  more  successfully  than  any  other 
^^^  medium  the  blank  wall  of  silence 
and  darkness  within  which  Helen  Keller 
was  born. 

By  touching  with  her  intensely  sensi- 
tive fingertips  the  diaphragm  of  a  radio 
receiver,  Miss  Keller  in  this  city  on 
Tuesday  afternoon  was  able  at  the  out- 
set to  distinguish  the  vibrations  of 
music  from  those  of  the  human  voice; 
after  a  little  practice  and  identification 
of  spoken  words  through. her  customary 
tapping  system,  she  caught  several 
words  and  repeated  them  aloud  before 
they  were  so  identified;  and  it  was 
marked  that  her  accent,  in  speaking 
these  words,  strangely  imitated  the 
enunciation  of  the  announcer.  "It  will 
help  me  to  speak !"  exclaimed  Miss 
Keller.    It' will  do  more  than  that.  j 

Later,  as  she  sat  in  her  room  at  the 
St.  Francis  Hotel,  from  the  General 
Electric  broadcasting  station  across  the 
bay  her  name  was  called  three  times. 
She  had  been  "listening"  to  the  entire 
program ;  when  the  name,  "Helen 
Keller,"  was  called  the  second  time,  she 
understood  and  repeated  it;  and  again 
on  its  third  repetition.  She  was  trans- 
lating into  thought  a  series  of  vibrations 
that  had  come  through  the  air  from 
miles  away ! 

The  air-waves,  then,  can  carry  their 
meaning  and  their  beauty  into  the  minds 
and  souls  of  thousands  of  the  world's 
unfortunates.    Whereas  but  a  few  short 
years  ago  the  totally  deaf  and  bljjidJived 
alone,  monad-like,  banished  from  com-; 
munication  except  by  rudimentary  sig-{ 
nals,  it  appears  today  that  methods  mayi 
be    developed    whereby   they    can    hear 
subtly  and  fully  across  a  continent !    If 
the  experiment  begun  in  San  Franciscoj 


sightless  will  be  placed  more  closely  i 
into  touch  with  the  world  of  human! 
thought  than  the  average  normal  person 
of  a  century  ago.  The  day  of  miracles 
is  not  over — it  is  only  begii;ining.__ 


Hel^n  Keller  Meets 
»,  Bur  bank  at  Home] 

Ilelpn  Keller,  world  famed  blind] 
and  deaf  woman,  and  LutherafiUMV 
bank,  world  famed  plant  wizard, 
met  at  Burbank  last  night  for  the 
first  time  in  their  lives,  although 
they  have  corresponded  with  each 
other.  Burbank  attended  a  lecture 
given  by  Mies  Keller  at  tha  Fed- 
erated Church-         __  '"' 
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Helen  Keller's  Latest 


w^  LIND.  deaf  and  dumb  from  her 
w^  earliest  years,  Helen  Keller  has 
■■^  just  opened  another  avenue  of 
communication  with  the  world.  Miss 
Keller  now  hears  over  the  radio  with 
her  fingers.  In  San  Francisco  re- 
cently she  listened  in  through  her 
fingertips  on  KGO. 

Miss  Keller  is  a  marvelous  wom- 
an. But  what  does  she  really 
think?  How  much  does  she  truly 
know?  Her  means  of  communica- 
tion are  all  artificial,  and  the  prod- 
ucts of  clever  minds.  But  they  only 
go  just  so  far.  How  far  we  cannot 
really  tell.    What  is  behind  the  veil  ? 

One  guess,  as  good  as  another,  is 
that  her  intellect  is  developed,  hut 
not  her  emotions. 


neleu  Keller  Here} 
Grieved  to  Learn 
of  Death  of  Her\ 
Idol  La  Folleti^i 

Helen  Keller,  deaf  and  blind,  lec- 
tuiW^W  tli»  •  Interests  of  the  fel- 
low unfortunates,  learned  of  the 
death  of  her  warm  personal  fricml 
and  political  idol.  Senator  Kohpi  i 
La  Follette,  when  she  arrived  in 
Omaha  on  the  Overland  limited  I 
yesterday  evening:,  'i"  h'>r  wo.-  to  ' 
Cleveland. 

Her  companion.  Miss  r<jil.v 
Thonip.«!on,  transmitted  the  newa  to 
her  through  her  sensitive  hands. 
For  a  moment  Miss  Keller  seemed 
unable  to  comprehend.  Then  she 
shook  her  head  mournfully. 

"Oh,  I  am  grieved:  I  am  grieved," 
she  said.  What  a  beautiful  life 
his  was!"  H  J 

Mi.ss  KeUer  and   the  members  ^H  ^ 
bpr    party,    Mis.s      Thompson      and 
Mrs.  Anne  Sullivan  Macy,  had  read        | 
early    papers    which    told    of    Sena- 
tor   I>a    Folletie's      serious      illn     ■ 
but    had    felt    sine    that    he    \^ 
recover. 

Shocked    by    N♦•x^s. 

For  several  minutes  Miss  Kell«l 
seemed  too  much  shocked  by  th< 
sudden  news  to  collect  h»l 
thoughts,  but  then  she  burst  int« 
a  torrent  of  praise  fbr  the  deac 
progressive   leader. 

"He  did  so  much  good,"  she  saldj 
"Think   of  what  he  did   to   furttn 
women's  rights;  think  of  his  wor| 
to  abolish   child   labor;  think  of  M 
fights  for  the  farmers,  and  for  la- 
bor. 1 

"Indeed,  on  nearly  every  nue.^lio^ 
he  was  right.  It  shocks  the  cor* 
science  that  he  was  not  elected 
prp.«:ident  at   the   election   last  fall." 

Miss  Keller  was  asked  what  sh* 
believed  to  have  been  I>a  FoUetle* 
greatest  work  for  the  nation. 

Miy    Attend    Funeral. 

"His  whole  life."  she  replied, 
with   an   eloquent  gesture. 

Miss  Keller  may  attend  fhp 
funeral,  her  friends  said  last  nighi. 
but  this  •win  depend  on  the  day  set, 
as  she  is  to  attend  a  convention 
In  Cleveland  Saturday. 

Miss  Keller  is  returning  from  thp 
west  coast  after  a  transcontinental 
lecture  tour  in  the  interests  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
during  which  she  spoke  In  Omaha 
February  8. 
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Her  frlencis  declare  that  the  t>Jp 
had  been  notably  successful,  and 
that  through  It  thousands  of  per- 
sons have  been  interested  in  the 
•work  of  the  foundation  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  blind,  and  have  prom- 
ised to  aid.  in  its  support. 

LONEUNESS  FOUND 
REUTED  TO  SENSES 

Hard  of  Hearing  Told  How  Lack 

o^  Sensitory  Contact  Af- 
C  S       fects  Individual 


Because  men  and  women  "really  live 
back  in  their  skulls,"  dependent  for  out- 
side contacts  upon  their  eyes,  nose,  ears 
and  other  senses,  and  because  man  es- 
sentially is  lonely  as  a  result  of  this  "in- 
side life,"  his  loneliness  and  his  ego  are 
increased  and  his  complete  co-ordination 
with  the  outside  world  lessened  when 
one  of  his  senses  is  cut  off.  Dean  E.  P. 
Lyon  of  the  medical  school  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  told  200  Minneapo- 
lis visitors  today. 

The  200  are  delegates  to  the  three- 
day  meeting  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Organizations  for  the  Hard  of  Hear- 
ing, at.  the  Nicollet  hotel. 

"Helen  Keller  perhaps  Is  one  of  the 
loneliest  persons  in  the  world,  because 
of  ner  double  handicap  of  being  deaf 
and  sightless."  Dean  Lyon  said  in  illus- 
tratingTWyfffiint.  "Persons  deprived  of 
any  one  of  their  factulties  oiaturally  lose 
contarts  and  turn  to  themaelvea.  back  in 
their  skulls,  for  stimulation.  When  one 
of  the  senses  Is  lacking  the  individual's 
entire  personality,  his  development  is 
affected."  ' 

Sessions  of  the  convention  opened 
early  today,  with  Dr.  Gordon  Berry, 
president;  Dr.  Horace  Newhart,  repre- 
senting the  Minneapolis  League  of  the 
Hard  of  Hearing;  Mayor  George  E. 
Leach  and  W.  F.  Webster,  superintend- 
ent of  schools,  giving  short  addresses 
after  registration  of  delegates. 

A    reception    and    tea    for    delegates, 

with    the   Minneapolis    League  as   host, 

at  the  Minneapolis  Institute  Q^hftS  waa. 

Jj2_Jpllow    the  meeiin^000^^^^  .^.^^^^ 

Congratulations  today  to  Helen  Keller, 

the  famous  deaf  and  blind  girl,  on  her 
45th   birthday   anniversary. 

One  common  mistake  is  that  of  re- 
ferring to  Miss  Keller  as  dumb,  as  well 
as   deaf   and   blind. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  she  has  lectured 
throughout  a  considerable  part  of  the 
country;  and  the  latest  edition  of 
'Who's  Who  in  Amenca"  says  she  "has 
made  great  Improvement  in  speech  un- 
der Instruction  of  C.  A.  White  of  the 
New    England   Conservatorv."  __ 
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BLIND  MARVEL  VISITS  PLANT  WIZARD 


Santa  Ro.ca,  Cal. — Mviun  Keller,  farnou.s  ut.ii-tiuiLe  and 
blind  woman,  paid  a  vli-it  recently  to  Luther  Burbank,  t>)n 
famous  plant  wizard,  at  his  home  in  Sant^  Ro.sa,  Q.-a\. 

Thru  her  sense  of  touch.    Miss  Keller  enjoyed  vei^' 

pleasant  afternoon  go'in>r  ^  ■<  ov  '     ~ 

plant  creations. 


Miss  Keller  enjoyed 
many      o^      P?nibnnl 
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Helen  Keller  Visits  Luther  Burbank,  the  Famous  Plant  Wizard  at  His  Home  in 
Santa  Rosa,  California.  Through  Her  fSense  of  Touch,  Miss  Keller  Enjoyed  a  Very 
Pleasant   Afternoon   Going   Over    Mxny   of    Mr.    Burbank's   Latest    Plant    Creations. 
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TWO  HELENS 


IT  was  a  pretty  picture  to  see  Helen 
Keller  and  Helen  Cavalier  tooether. 
The  one,  the  woman  who  has  asked 
all  her  questions  of  life  and  forgot,  in 
service,  that  the  answers  have  been 
negative  so  many  times;  the  other,  a 
little  child — ^all  question  mark.  Both 
Helens  are  deaf.,  and  as  you  know,  one 
is  blind  also.  They  met  at  the  School 
for  Deaf  Children,  conducted  by  Miss 
Nora  Hisey  and  Miss  Albertine  Hoeffler, 
as  part  of  the  Toledo,  Ohio,  Public 
School  work.  An  interested  group  of 
people  watched  the  little  Helen  as  she 
gave  the  big  Helen  the  flowers;  and 
then  watched  the  other  little  deaf  chil-  , 
dren  who  were  so  awed  because  this  j 
kind  woman  who  wias  speaking  to  them  ' 
could  neither  see  nor  hear  them. 

Helen  Keller  has  awed  older  people  I 
once  more  in  her  travels  over  the  states,  j 
assisting  in  raising  a  vast  sum  of  money  j 
for  the  benefit  of  the  blind.  I  think  it  j 
is  not  the  great  achievement  of  being  i 
able  to  read  the  lips  with  her  delicate  ! 
fingers,   so  much  as  the  mental  grasp,  j 


that  awes.  She  Wls  such  perception  and 
wit. 

Here  are  some  of  the  questions  asked 
her  by  her  Toledo  audience,  Dr.  Stock- 
dale  repeating,  and  Miss  Keller  reading 
his  lips  with  her  fingers  and  answering: 

Dr.  S. :  Do  you  play  any  musical  in- 
strument ? 

H.  K. :  The  grind  organ.  (Imitating 
and  laughing.) 

Dr.  S.:  Do  you  hear  over  the  radio  f* 
H.  K.:  Almost! 

Dr.  S. :  Do  you  hear  the  words? 
Not  yet! 
What  is  the  greatest  national 


What  to  keep  out  of  the  in- 


H.  K.: 

Dr.  S.: 
problem  ? 

H.  K.: 
come  tax. 

Dr.  S.:  Are  you  always  happy? 

H.  K. :  I  am  no  fool. 

Dr.  S. :  Is  it  true  that  a  woman  can- 
not keep  a  secret? 

H.  K. :  No,  it  is  not  true.  It  is  the 
person  to  whom  she  tells  it  who  cannot 
keep  it. 

And  so  on,  a  bubbling  laugh  in  almost 
every  answer.  We  found  her  fun  the 
most  remarkable  fact  about  Helen 
Kellar. 


HELEN     CAVALIER     BRINGING     FLOWERS     TO     HELEN     KELLER 


I  I  I 

^v>>VL<tKeLcL,  Mass., 'R^K'^^^*-^^'* 


B. 


'^ccekoy^^^Co>\^^.>PQS•t. 

HELEN  KELLER'S  VOICE 
HEARD  IN  FIJI  ISLANDS 


SUVA,  Fiji,  Aug.  22  (A.P).— Helen 
Keller,  speaking  at  KGO  broadcast* 
ing  station  at  Oakland,  Cal.,  was 
heard  distln'ctly  here  on  a  recen/ 
evening.  Miss  Keller  was  Introduc 
ed  by  her  lifelong  friend  and  teach- 
er. Miss  Annie  M.  Sullivan,  who 
ta^ug.ht  her  to  talk,  read  and  write, 
helping  the  noted  blind  and  deaf 
girl  to  form  the  basis  of  her  remark- 
able   education. 


This  most  recent  portrait  of  Helen 
Keller  was  taken  at  her  home  in 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Although  she  is 
deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  she  consid- 
ers her  life  a  decided  success. 


Two  famous  persons.  Helen 
Keller  was  recent  guest  of 
Luther  Burbank  at  his  home 
in  Santa  Rosa,  Cal.,  where  Miss 
Keller,  through  her  sense  of 
touch,  learned  about  Mr  Bur- 
Ibank's  latest  plant  creations. 


Mrs.   Maix, 


Keller, 

s    deaf 

and  blind  girl,  "Irs- 

lening  "  to  her  teac/ur, 

reading  lier  lips  <v:ith  the  fingers. 


Alay   .5/,    l^gg 


Helen 
KGO  at  the 


Keller    the  world's  most  remarkable  deaf  and   blind   woman,   shown   "hearing" 
St.  Francis  Hotel  yesterday  through  her  sensitive  fingers. 


Experiments  May  Also  Result 
in  Perfecting  of  System 
for  Teaching  Dumb  to  Speal< 


Success   of 
Here  Brin 
Deaf;  Engi 


Remarkable  Test 
gs  New  Hope  to 
neers  Are  Startled 


Out  of  th«  atr'^mes  «ew  hop« 
for  the  deaf.  Tests  conducted  •with 
Helen  Keller,  famous,  deaf  and^^blind 
woman.  In  the  San  FrancBR'B 
studio  of  KGO  yesterday,  hold 
out  a  promise  of  a  new  means  of 
"hearing,"  through  radio,  that  would 
bring  the  soundless  unfortunates  of 
the  earth  into  far  closer  communion 
with  one  another,  as  well  as  with 
the  outside  world. 

Although  the  tests  were  not  pre- 
meditated,   and    were    be^m    in    a 


stumWlng  manner,  the  results  were 
sufficient  to  startle  the  radio  engi- 
neers present  and  cause  them  at 
once  to  plan  feverishly  for  further 
experiments,  with  Miss  Keller  as 
the  subject. 
TRAINING    AIDS  TEST. 

It  l6^  doubtful  If  any  other  deaf 
person  living  would  be  able  to  meet 
the  conditions  required,  but  on  ac- 
count of  the  superior  training  and 
unusual  intelligence  of  this  won- 
derful woman,  it  is  thought  that  she 
may  be  the  means  of  conferring  an 
inestimable  blessing  upon  thousands 
of  others  who  are  incapacitated  in; 
i.he  same  way  as  herself. 

The  supreme  achievement  which 
the  radio  engineers  hope  will  be 
reached  ultimately,  as  a  result  of 
experiments  with  Miss  Keller,  is 
nothing    less    than    the    reading    of 


messages  by  touch  from  vibrating' 
.diaphragms  similar  to  those  within 
the  recelvlngr  Instrument  which  is 
adjusted  to  the  ears.  In  other 
words,  the  deal  may  "hear"  by  radio. 

The  Initial  experiment  also  fore- 
casted another  benefit  of  perhaps 
lesser  Importance  yet  highly  re- 
markable In  Itself.  It  appeared 
that,  with  hardly  any  doubt,  these 
same  diaphragms  may  be  employed 
successfully  In  teaching  the  dumb 
to  speak  so  that  others  can  readily 
understand,  a  feat  which  has  hard- 
ly yet  been  achieved  by  Miss  Keller 
herself. 
TEST  OF  VOICE  MADE. 

The  dramatic  little  scene  which 
may  mean  the  beginning  of  radio 
for  the  deaf,  was  enacted  In  the 
KGO  studio  in  the  St  Francis  hotel, 
yesterday  afternoon.  Miss  Keller 
had  been  prevailed  upon  to  talk 
to  the  radio  fans,  and  a  test  of  her 
voice  was  to  be  made  for  broad- 
casting. 

"So  many  people  have  asked  If 
Helen  con  feel  the  radio,"  remarked 
Ann  Sulhvan  Macy,  h^'  friend  and 
companion.     "May  sb^  try  it?" 

An  ear-piece  jRaphragm  was 
thereupon  uncovered  and  Miss  Kel- 
ler placed  her  sensitive  fingers 
upon  it.  At  once  she  found  that  she 
could  distinguish  the  vibrations 
caused  by  instrumental  music  from 
those  produced  by  the  voice  and 
was  greatly  excited.     Next     words 


'were'Tr'ieffr' on'e'of  the  "  engineers 
speaking  through  the  microphone: 
"Hello.  •  »  •  Hello,  Helen.  •  ♦  • 
How  do  you  do?  •  •  •  what's 
that?"  The  words  were  repeated  by 
Mrs.  Macy,  her  fingers  playing  upon 
Miss  Keller's  wrist,  and  were  In  turn 
repeated  by  Miss  Keller,  who  still 
touched  lightly  the  vibrating  disk. 
Several  times  she  called  a  word 
before  It   was  repeated  to  her.     At 

I  the  same  time  her  companions  were 
amaLzed  to  note  that  her  enunciation 
was  clearer  than  it  had  ever  been 
before,  more  like  the  speech  of  one 
who  hears  his  own  voice  and  so 
continually  adjusts  it  to  the  hear- 
ing. Helen  was  getting  the  accent, 
at   least,    from   the   instrument,  and 

(was  adjusting  her  owh  vdce  if^jB 
It  was  over  this  feature  of  the  tea* 
that  ehe  was  most  enthusiastic.  "13 
will  help  me  to  speak,"  she  said' 
afterwards,  wonderingly.  "It  will 
help  me  to  speak." 
As  a  final  stunt  In  the  experiment 

■  yesterday  a  KGO  announcer  at  the 
General  Electric  Pacific  Coast  sta- 
tion pronounced  the  name  "Helen 
Keller,"  three  times.  Miss  Keller, 
sitting  in  the  St.  Francas  studio, 
several  miles  away,  repeated  the 
name  after  him  the  second  aJid 
third    times. 

Next  Sunday  a.ftemoon  a  test  will 
be  held  with  Miss  Keller  in  the 
First  Congregational  Church,  this 
city,  to  which  the  public  is  invited. ; 
At  her  request,  the  KGO  Little 
[Symphony  orchestra  will  play  a 
special  program,  including  Beetho- 
ven's Pastorale  Sjinphony,  for  her_ 
to  "hear"  in  the  new  and  woj 


ORGANIZATION 

Moderator,  Harrie  E.  Waite 

Deacons,      Dr.  Benjamin  T.  Loring  Isaac  C.  Stone 

Melvin  V.  Weldon  Harold  B.  Blaze 


Clerk,  Harris  W.  Moore 

JulianH.  Mabey 

Charles  B.  Diman 


Honorary  Deacons,  Horace  W.  Otis,  John  Macintosh,  Harris  W.  Moore,  Edwin  H. 
Whitehill,  Walter  B.  Snow,  Edwin  Stockin,  Harrie  E.  Willson,  A.  C.  E^gleson 
Donald  Buchanan 

Treasurer,   Frederick  W.  Marriner  Collector,  Ernest  E.  Weldon 

Auditor,  Leon  B.  Turner  Assistant  Collector,  Walter  L.  Hatch 

Superintendent  of  Church  School,    Mrs.  A.  W.  Belding 
Church  Committee,   The  Pa^or,  Clerk,  Treasurer,  Deacons,  Chairman  of  Pruden- 
tial Committee,        Supt.  of  Church  School,      William  Alcott,      Mrs.  C.   Milan 
Morse,      Mrs.  Isaac  C.  Stone,      Harrie  E.  Willson 

Prudential     Comnjittee,    Charles  W.  Chamberlain,  Chairman,    Alford   M.  Graham, 
William  Donaldson,   Julian  H.  Mabey,  Fred  E.  Whitney 

Religious  Education  Committee,  Miss  Rachel  P.  Snow,  Miss  Margaret  E.  Ripley, 
Hewitt  G.  Fletcher,  Miss  Harriette  F.  Camp,  the  Pastor,  Supt.  of  Church  School 

Music  Committee,  Mrs.  Ralph  F.  Perry  Chairman,  Guy  A.  Tuttle,  J.  S.  Parent, 
James  Reid,    Mrs.  Charles  A.  Hale. 

Missionary  Committee,  Miss  Rachel  P.  Snow,  Mrs.  Adele  B.  Williams,  Harrie  E. 
WiHson.  Willla-T^  H  P-.rter,  Mrs.  William  E^  I yman.  Dr.  B  T.  Loring.  the 
Pa^or,  ex-officio 

Trustees  of  New  Building  Fund,  Walter  B.  Snow,  Chairman;  George  N.  Chamber, 
lain.   Treasurer;  J.  Winthrop  Stone,  C/er^.    Collector  of  the  Fund,  Fay  B.  Williams. 

Committee  on  Weekly  Offerings,  Melvin  V.  Weldon,  Mrs.  Ralph  W.  Mason, 
Mrs.  Fred  E.  Whitney,  John  Macintosh,  Robert  H.  Carruthers 

Reception  Committee,  The  Deacons,  assisted  by  members  of  the  Woman's  As- 
sociation, Phillips  Guild,  and  Phillips  Club 

Choir,  Mrs.  E.  L.  Johnson,  Soprano;  Miss  Laura  Hurst,  Alto;  Clarence  D.  Evans_ 
Tenor;    Douglas  A.  MacKinnon,  Bass;  Elmer  Olsson,  Organist  and  Director 

Woman's  Association,  Mrs.  W.  E.  Marriner,  President;  Mrs.  William  Alcott.  Mrs. 
C.  M.  Morse,  Vice-Presidents;  Mrs.  F.  E.  Whitney,  Rec.  Secy;  Mrs.  William 
Laughton,  Cor.  Secy;  Mrs.  A.  C.  Eagleson,  Treasurer;  Mrs.  H.  L.  Sawyer, 
Auditor.     (2nd  and  4th  Thursdays) 

Phillips  Guild,  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Lyons,  President;  Mrs.  Adele  Williams,  Vice- 
I'resident;  Mrs.  Bcatiice  V.  Wood,  Rec.  Sec;  Mrs.  Eleanor  Johnson,  Cor.  Sec; 
Mrs.  Florence  E.  Marriner,  Treasurer. 

Phillips  Club,     Hewitt  G.  Fletcher.  President  (third  Tuesday,  6:30  P.  M.) 
Troop  4,    Watertown    Boy    Scouts,      Ralph    F.    Perry,    Scout    Ma^er,    Laurence 
Winslow,  Lawrence  D.  Walker,  and  Palmer  Day  Assistant  Scout  Masters 

Ushers,     The  Deacons  and  young  men  of  Mrs.  Pierce's  Class 
Sexton,     William  E.  Merrill.     Residence,  63  Riverside  Street. 


E 
HELEN  KE^ER  TALK 

Blind,  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  In- 
fancy, She  Explains  How  She 
Overcame  Handicaps. 


IS  itij  great  counselor  to   those  who 
travel    along    the    dark    path.     And 

you  can  help " 

The  collection  netted  a  sub^anti; 
anid^t. 

THE  BOSTON  HERALD 


h^i- 
him 


nrnip    nbout 
that    he    was 


Deaf,    duml)   and   blind   since    shi-. 
was    19    .months    old.     Miss    Helen 
Keller,    mistress   of  many  languages 
and  author  of  many  books,  was  able 
through  a  miracle  of  faith  to  make 
herself  audible   to    1,500    awe-struck 
persons     in     the     Bay.    Ridge     High 
School  last  night. 

Mrs.    Annie    Sullivan    Macy,   Miss 
Keller's  life-long  teacher  and  guide 
explained  the  teacher's  methods  thau 
at  last  enabled  her  gifted  studeat  to 
break  the  bonds  of  silence,  and  Miss 
Keller  then  took  up  the  story  in  a 
husky  voice   only  to   be  interrupted 
by  an  outburst  of  applause. 

"Thank   you.      You   are    so   kind.  " 
she    said.   '   "Yes,    I    heard    the    ap- 
plause and  I  know  you  are  wonder- 
ing how  I  can  hear  it.     When  one's 
ears  are  dead  you  learn  to  look  for 
Aibration.      I    felt   the    floor   vrbrato 
underneath   my  feet." 

After  demonstrating  her  lip-read - 
ling  ability.  Miss  Keller  continued: 

"Yes.    I    can    read    people's   lips- 
'if  they'll  let  mo."  came  Miss  Keller'a 
faltering  voice  from  lips  parted  in  a 
smile.     "But  people  get  so  flustered 
when  I  speak. 

"I  am  glad   to  speak  of  what  \\  ■ 
are  trying  to  do  for  the  blind  of  the 
country,"   she   continued,   Mrs.    Mac\' 
repeating    the    words    for    clear    un- 
derstanding.    "I  have  come  here  hv- 
fniiu,^   J   want  to   make  blind  peopli- 
.     it~  means   rescue   for   thou- 
......V..,  of  blind  men  and  wonien  from 

idleness. 

"I  have  gone  the  long,  dark  way: 
I   know   the   experiences   and  heart- 
'  aches  of  those  who  travel  it.     I  liad 
long  been  alone  in  the  world  becauf:^i 
no  one  could  communicate  witli.  in< . 
I  hear  you  applaud  and  it  makes  m. 
'  happy — oh,      yes,"      and     here      sliu 
smiled,  "the  floor  under  me  vibratos 
when  yoti  do  that.     Wo  are  only  too 
glad  to  see  the  joy,   if  we  are   only 
shown  the  way.     I  cannot  rest  con- 
tent when  there  are  so  many  bliii'l 
people  still  waiting  outside  the  gati-. 
You    people    of    Bay    llidgo    luvvi- 
the  eyes,   ears  power  and  influence. 
Remember     as     you     go     on     your ' 
journey  that  so   many  must   go   th<' 
j  dark    way.     That  is   the    friencl    you 
1  can  be  by  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind.     Work^ — useful  work. 


THE    EVENING    STAR. 
WASHJXGTOX,     D.     C„ 


SAYSIKKELiEii 

Famous   Deaf-Blind  Woman 

Reads  Lips  of  Executive 

en  White  House  Visit. 


MONDAY,  JANUARY  11, 1926 

Helen  Keller  to  Read 
Coolidge^s  Lips  at  th^ 
White  House  Today 

fSpeclal  DlfOatch   to  The   Herald] 

WASHINGTON,  Jan.  10— Helen  Kel- 
ler, famous  deaf,  dumb  and  blind 
woman,  will  call  on  President  Cool- 
idge  by  appointment  tomorrow  and  ex- 
pects to  "listen"  to  what  he  says  by 
the  method  of  placing  her  fingers  on 
the  President's  lips. 

Misa  Keller  came  to  Washington  to- 
day accompanied  by  her  teacher,  Mrs. 
Anne  Sullivan  Macy.  She  Is  touring 
the  country  in  an  endeavor  to  raise 
$2,000,000  for  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  of  which  President  Cool- 
Idge  Is  honorary  pre.«!ldent.  After  call- 
ing  on  the  President,  Miss  Keller  and 
Mrs.  Macy  will  be  received  by  Mrs. 
OooUdge,  who  was  a  teacher  In  a  school 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  The  President 
and  Mrs.  Coolldge  and  a  large  number 
rf  notables  are  expected  to  attend  a 
meeting  Wednesday  night  at  which 
Miss   Keller    will   appear. 

This  afternoon  a  tea  for  Miss  Keller 
and  Mrs.  Macy  was  given  by  Mrs. 
James  W.  Wadsworth,  Jr.,  at  which 
Edwin  Grasse,  blind  violinist  and  or- 
ganist, played,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Ida 
Hirst  GifEord  of  New   York. 


Helen      Keller,      worldfn  inmis      deal 

land    Mind     \vi)m:in.    was    lo-eived    by 

President  Conlidye  in   hi.s  ofTic"  today. 

.She    read    his'  lips    with    her    linger.<= 


f^ff  then,  pwcn^i? 
his  shoulders,  told 
"i    dour    ['resident.' 

When  Miss  Keller  \va.«i  pre.sented 
!o  the  President  she  said  to  him: 
■  Sik-nce  is  jjolden.  speech  is  silver 
;tnd  your  words  about  the  blind  are 
iTiKht  jewels  in   our  dark  o.Tstles." 

The  President  then  started  k.  talk 
Mud  when  he  did  ,so  this  remarkable 
\')man  pl.Tced  her  tinkers  lightly 
ipon  his  Ifps  and  in  this  wny  received 
liis  me.vsage,  which  was:  "Miss  Kel- 
ler, yon  hnve  »  wonderful  per.sonality 
ind    I    am    very   «:lad    to   meet    you." 

Miss  Keller  then  said  to  the  Presi- 
dent: "They  say  yuu  are  cold,  but 
xon  are  not;  >-ou  are  a  de.nr  Presi- 
dent." 

••^iip    was    accompanied    during    this 

audienoo      by      Mi-s.      ,\nne      Sullivan 

Alarv.   !ior  tutor,  and   members  of  the 

committee    arran;4ing    for    the    benefit 

for   the    blind.      .After   this   little    .scene 

I  in  the   President's  office  the  i)arty  ad- 

Journod   tf>   the  pronnds  of  the   "\Vhite 

llouso.  wiiere  the/  posod  for  pictures. 

Mih-s   Keller  brought  her  message  of 

I  cheer    and    hope    for    the    sightless    to 

the     C.'ipltal     today,     arrixing     at     7:20 

Miss    .Macy.    for    a    speaking    program 

this  wr-r'k  in  the  interest   of  the  .\mer- 

ican     I"'ounilalion     for     the     Blind,     to 

I  whi<'h    she   is   flevoMu'.v   her   lifo. 

.Met    hj-   f'ommiltee. 

:Misv:  Keller,  who  is  lourlnir  the 
country-  to  assist  in  r:iising  a  S2.(H10,- 
OOft  fiin<l  for  the  foundation. , was  met 
at  the  station  this  nvu-ning  by  mem- 
bers of  the  A\'3shins:ton  committee  of 
the  foundnlion.  whioh  acts  as  a  clear- 
ing house  and  co-ordinating  auency  for 
all  institutions  of  the  count rv  devoted 
to  the  inteie-Ji  of  the  Mjnrl.  The 
prinoipnl  meeting  to  ho  adilre.ssed  by 
Mis«  Keller  heie  Mill  he  held  at  the 
Washington  Auditorium  Wednesday 
night    at    S:1.t    o'clock. 

Miss  Keller  will   be  entertained  at   a 
tea,   at    the    home    of    Afrs.    James    W. 
Wadsworth,  jr..   "iSOn   Woodlawn   road, 
this   afternoon   at   4   o'clock,   at    which  1 
FOdwin  fiiasse.  the  distinsruished  blind  I 
violinist,    will    play. 

Tomorrow  Miss  Keller  and  Mrs. 
.Macy  will  he  formally  recei\ed  at  the 
W.hite  House  by  Mrs.  Coolidge.  The 
mistress  of  the  White  House,  who 
formerly  taught  in  a  deaf  and  dumli 
school,  may  be  able  to  use,  through 
hand  tu-essure,  the  means  of  commun- 
ioation  she  once  employed  in  'urixers- 
ing  with   Miss  Keller. 

Tomorrow  night  Miss  Keller  will 
.ipeak  at  .^i.  John's  Kpiscopal 
f'hurch  in  Georgetown:  Thursday 
night  at  the  New  Vork  .Vvenue  Pres- 
byt*»rian  Church:  PViday  night  at  the 
.Moiint  Pleasam  Congregational 

j  Church,  and  Saturday  night,  her  final 
I  meeting  here,  at  the  Kpworth  .Metho- 
dist Kpiscoi)al  Church.  Admission  to, 
all  of  the  meetings,  including:  that  at* 
the  Auditorium,  will  be  b.v  invitation, 
only. 

President  and  Mrs.  Coplidge,  Vice 
President  and  Mrs.  Dawes,  membei:s 
of  the  cabinet  and  diplomatic  corps 
are  expected  to  attend  the  Auditorium 
meeting,  which  also  will  include  a 
music  program.  Dr.  Gilbert  Grosve- 
nor,  president  of  the  National  Geo- 
graphic Society,  who  heads  iho 
\\'ashingtoii  committee,  will  t>reside. 
and  Dr.  Henry  van  Dyke  of  Prince- 
ton, chairman  of  the  Helen  Kellei' 
national  committee  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  will  ex- 
))lain   the  work  of  the  l-'oundation. 


HELEN  KELLER  GREETS  PRESIDENT 


Calvin   I  oolid;;)-  is  a  "ricar  rrosideiil .  '   hi-   was  told  toda.'t    by  the  famed  blind 
and  deaf   wDnian   who  called  al   flic  \\  liitc   House. 


HELEN  KELLER'S  DOG  SAYS 
mama;  taught  UKtBUND  GIRL 


By  VIRGINIA  SWAIN 
Helen   Keller's     English     houseman 
opened  the  door.    A  great  tawny  ani- 
mal catapulted     against     me     and     I 
atagKered. 

"Sieglinde  won't  hurt  you,"  the  man 
reassured. 

Sietriinde  is  a  Great  Dane,  only 
slightly  smaller  than  a  pony,  and 
about  the  color  of  honey.  She  fol- 
lowed me  into  the  living  room,  where 
I  found  Miss  Polly  Thompson,  the 
young  Scotchwoman  who  is  being 
trained  to  take  the  place  of  Anne  Sul- 
livan Macy  as  teacher  and  companion 
to  Helen  Keller. 

spoke  to  the  dog  and  Siegliniie 
i  her  gyrations  and  climbed  up- 
on the  davenport. 
"She's    terribly  'spoiled,"   said   Miss 
Moinpson.     "But  what  can    you  ex- 
cl  of  a  dog  that  can  talk?" 
1  smiled  inquiringly. 
"Oh,    I    don't   mean    talk   with    her 
eyes,  or  anything  like  that.  Sieglinde 
can  talk  with  her  tongue.    Just  wait 
a  bit  and  she'll  do  it  for  you." 


I  I  looked  at  Sieglinde  with  renewed 
j  interest.  She  was  lolling  indolently 
against  the  cushions,  her  long  legs 
hanging  to  the  floor. 

"She's  ruled  this  house  for  nine 
years„"  said  Miss  Thompson.  "It  was 
bad  enough  at  flrst,  but  during  the 
last  year,  since  Mrs.  Macy  taught  her 
to  speak,  we've  been  still  sillier  over 
her." 

"Mrs.  Macy?"  I  inquired. 

"Yes,  Mrs.  Macy  taught  Sieglinde 
to  say  ".Mama'  by  the  same  method 
she  used  in  bringing  speech  to  Helen 
Keller  years  ago. 

"You  evidently  don't  believe  it.  No- 
l)Ody  does.  We  never  say  anything 
fibout  it  because  we  should  have  to 
carry  Sieglinde  around  the  country 
with  u.s,  to  prove  the  story.  And  she 
is  too  heavy  to  travel  with." 

"She  didn't  say  a  word  to  me  when 
I  came  in,"  I  laughed. 

"Perhaps  you  didn't  offer  her  a 
bonbon  or  a  piece  of  caTce.  " 

S%  that  was  it.  Perhaps  I  hadn't. 
Neither  had  I  offered  her  a  chocolate 
eclair  or  a  cinnamon  stick. 


Miss  Thompson  rang  for  the  re- 
quired cakes  for  Sieglinde  and  tea  for 
us. 

"How  many  pounds  of  cakes  and 
candv  did  .Mrs.  Macy  use  in  teaching 
her  to  talk?"  I  asked,   pencil  in  air. 

''It  must  have  been  tons  and  tor 
she  replied,  "for  Sieglinde  never 
llevod  in  selling  out  cheap." 

There  was  nothing  to  say.  It  re- 
mained to  be  seen. 

"Everybody  else  in  the  house  has 
to  look  out  for  Sieglinde,"  she  said. 
,"Sieg  never  gets  out  of  anybody's 
Kvay.  If  we  stumble  over  her,  she  con- 
Islders  it  our  own  affair. 

"But  the  instant  Miss  Keller  ap- 
'  pears,  the  dog  gets  up  and  moves  out 
of  the  way,  her  eyes  following  her 
.blind  mistress  about  the  room.  When 
Helen  is  .safely  seated,  Sieg  will  run 
to  her  and  lay  her  nose  on  her  arm. 
She  knows  that  Helen  cannot  see  her 
and  might  fall  over  her  if  she  did  not 
take  care." 

I  Sieglinde  is  very  jealous  of  a  wax 
doll  named  Teddy  that  sat  on  the 
davenport  while  we  talked.  Miss 
Thompson  had  only  to  stroke  the  doll 
and  talk  to  it  to  bring  Sieglinde  to 
her  f^et.  hair  bristling  and  ears  up. 

"Sieglinde  eats  a  little  of  every- 
thing that  we  eat,"  said  Miss  Thomp- 
son. 'She  loves  vegetables  and  salads 
and  other  things  seldom  eaten  by 
dogs.  She  has  a  bed  made  especially 
for  her  and  sha  has  the  care  that 
would  be  given  to  a  princess'  pet." 

SipglindTi  was  looking  very  smug, 
when"  the  cakes  arrived.  Then  she 
sat  up   Snd   began    to   take  notice. 

Miss  Thompson  selected  a  piece  of 
cake  and  held  over  the  dog's  nose. 
It  was  a  solemn   moment. 

"Mstma!"    said    Miss    Thompson. 
"MAMA!"    said    Sieglinde. 

"  'Od's   bodkins  I"   said    I. 

It  was  far  and  away  the  most  un- 
canny thing  I  had  ever  heard. 

•Terrible,  isn't  it?"  laughed  Miss 
Thompson. 

"M.V-MA!  MA-MA!  MA-MA!"  re- 
iterated Sieglinde.  The  cake  dropped 
into  her  mouth. 

Ml*:s    Thompson    was   still    smiling. 

"Did  she  say  it  or  did  she  not?" 
She  asked  me. 

The  word  was  unmistakably.  In 
fact  it  was  more  clearly  pronounced 
than  many  human  beings  pronounce 
it.  The  effect  on  the  hearer  w^as 
startling. 

!  "Mrs.  Macy  used  the  sajne  method 
in  teaching  Sieg  to  talk  that  she  used 
on  the  .child,  Helen  Keller,  many 
years  ago,"  explained  Miss  Thomp- 
son. "The  only  difference  was  that 
when  she  repeated  the  word  she 
wanted  Helen  to  imitate,  Helen  had 
to  get  the  vibrations  of  her  voice 
through  the  sense  of  touch,  because 
of  h'M"  deafness. 

"Sioglinde  was  able  to"  hear  Mrs. 
iMacy'.  Over  and  over  again  she  said 
the  wore},  while  tempting  Sieg  with 
oundy  At  first  the  dog  took  to  wail- 
|i-n«  pitifully,  in  an  attempt  to  answer. 
I  "The  vilM-atious  from  her  wails 
nsaehed  .Miss  Keller,  and  she  used  to 
Neg  Mrs.  .Mary  not  to  worry  Sieg.  But 
Mrs".  Macy  was  not  to  be  stopped. 

"At  last,  after  months  of  work,  she 
gave  it  up.  And  then,  when  .nobodv 
expected  it,  Sieg' suddenly  sat  up  one 
day  and  said  ']\tama!'  Everybo(3y  in 
the  room  .jumped." 

Since  that  time,  the  word  has  be- 
come clearer  and  clearer  Mrs.  Macy 
helped  the  dog  to  draw  its  mouth  into 


proper  p9iTf  ionTTffSff  "STTI?  repeated  thi?I 
word  to  Sieglinde  many  times.  As 
iSieglindo  now  pronounces  it,  the 
/owel  sound  is  clear,  and  the  labial 
"m"  is  distinctly  pronounced,  with 
lips  compressed  in  a  manner  not  be- 
fore dreamed  of  in  canine  philosophy. 

"Sieglinde  has  learned  that  that 
little  word  is  Jicr  trump  card,"  con- 
tinued .Miss  Thompson.  We  arc  quite 
aceustoincd,  when  the  meat  platter 
pass'^s,  lo  hear  a  pathetic  voice  call- 
ing 'mama'  from  Sieglinde's  side  ofj 
the  tflble.  I 

"If  anybody  questions  the  story,  wei 
are  always  ready  to  prove  it."  J 
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Coolidge  Is  Not 
'Cold,'  Declares 
Helen  Keller 

"You  Are   a  Dear  Presi- 


dent," She  Says,  Read- 
ing His  Lips 


P      [Special  DImRtch  to  The  Herridl 

WASHINGTON.    Jan.    11— MIbb   Helen; 
Keller,    who    Is    deaf    and    blind,    called 
on   President   CoolWse   today   and   put- 
tine    her    arma    around    hln*.    with    her 
finger    tips    on    hid    lips,    helfl    a    brtef 
Interview.       She    was     accompanied     to 
the   White  House  by  her  teacher.   Mrs. 
filnna  Sullivan  Macy.  with  whom  she  Is 
louring  the  country  In  the  Interest  of  a 
12,000,000  fund  for  the  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind.     The  President  Is 
ronorary  president  of  the  foundation. 
President   Coolidge  has   already   writ- 
ten a  number  of  letters  on  the  subject 
lind  to  these  Miss  Keller  referred,  say- 
ing  In   a  deep    srutteral   voice: 

"Silence  Is  golden;  speech  Is  sllrer. 
ft  our  words  In  behalf  of  the  blind  are 
bright  Jewels   In  my  dark   casket." 

Then  after  hesltaUng  a  moment,  she 
continued: 

"They  say  you  are  cold,  but  you  are 
not     Tou   are  a  dear  President." 

To  which  President  Coolidge  replied: 
"You    have    a    wonderful    personality 
and  I  am  glad  to  meet  you." 

After    her    White    House    visit    Miss 

^Keller  called  on  Thomas  D.  Schall,  the 

blind   senator   from    Minnesota,    on    old 

acquaintance.        Their      meeting      was 

rather  dramatic 

Wben  a  nashllght  was  sprung  tn  the 
senator's  office  for  a  group  picture  he 
Inquired: 
"1  got  a  sensation  of  lUfht,  did  your* 
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WASHINGTON,  Jan.  ll.—Helen  Keller,  world  famous  deaf 
and   blind   marvel,   called   on   President   Coolidge   at   the   White: 
House  today  and  found  him  a  "dear." 

"They  say  you  are  a  cold  man,"  Miss  Keller  said,  after  she 
had  met  the  President  in  his  office.  "But  you  are  not.  You  are 
a  dear  President." 

As  the  President  began  to  reply,  Miss  Keller  stood  up,  and 
placing  her  fingers  lightly  on  his  lips  listened  attentively.  In  this 
.way  she  read  what  he  said. 

"Miss  Keller,  you  have  a  wonderful  personality,"  the  Presi- 
dent said,  "and  I  am  very  glad  to  meet  you." 

This  over,  the  President,  Miss  Keller  and  others  walked  to 
the  back  lawn  of  the  White  House  for  the  benefit  of  the  photog- 
raphers.    Miss  Keller  was  in  high  spirits. 

"You  are  our  President,"  she  cried,  turning  impulsively  to- 
wards the  President  and  putting  her  right  arm  around  his  neck. 
The  amazed  photographers  gasped  but  did  not  forget  to  shoot. 
The'  pictures  showed  that  the  President  smiled. 


"No,"  she  responded.  "Only  the  vi- 
bration of  a  noise." 

Miss  Keller  voiced  a  desire  to  meet 
Senator  Borah,  who  was  sent  for  by 
Senator  Schall.  "I  would  come  much 
further  than  your  office  to  meet  Helen 
Keller,"  Senator  Borah  told  the  blind 
senator  by  telephone.  After  a  snapshot 
of  both  senators,  Miss  Keller  clasped 
their  hands  and  exclaimed: 

"This  1^  a  league  of  friends  against 
a  league  of  force,"  and  kissed  Senator 
Borah  oiv  both  cheeks. 

Miss  Keller  was  later  given  a  tea  by 
Mrs.  James  Wadsworth,  Jr.,  at  her 
Woodland  Drive  residence,  and  will  be 
received  at  noon  tomorrow  by  Mrs. 
Coolidge,  who  "speaks"  with  Miss  Kel- 
ler's hand  language. 
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Heft^  Keller,  who  yesterday  called 
upon  Pres.  Coolidge  and  others  at  the 
national  capital,  and  extended  her  fei> 
licitations,  recalls  the  struggles  of  that 
woman  for  an  education,  the  trammel^ 
fihe  successfully  surmounted,  and  th^ 
accomplishments  that  have  been  hersl 

Such  achievements  put  to  shame 
some  of  the  rest  of  us,  who  have  not 
wrought  so  well,  nor  developed  to  such! 


a  fine  degree    native    talents    Nature 
may  have  bequeathed.     Her  life  is  also 
testimony    to    what    may    be    accom- 
plished through  an  inflexible  will.     It, 
rebukes    that    oft-repeated    sophistry 
that  native  ability  makes  for  success,! 
and  that  only  the  genius  can  hope  to 
rise  to  the  heights  of  fame,  while  the 
rest  must  stay  in  the  background,  and! 
be  content  to  live  in  the  twilight  of| 
mediocrity. 

There  is  no  question  but  what  one 
can  be  self-disciplined  if  one  will.  Fail- 
ures can  ibe  Juried  if  one  has  absolute: 
self-mastery  and  self-control  and  self-! 
determination.  Yesterday's  woe  seemsj 
to  constitute  a  more  formidable  factor! 
on  our  horizon  than  the  potentialities] 
of  tomorrow.  They     should     not,     but 
they  do.     Probably  too  few  of  us  have 
the   perception  and  gumption  of  that , 
general  whose  troops  were  defeated  in ' 
battle,   but  who  pulled  out  his  watch 
and  said,   "We  have  time  for  another 
battle  today,"  and  before  sundown  had 
rallied  his  forces,  and  swept  back  into 
the  fray  and  to  victory. 

Cyrus  W.  P'ield,  laid  the  Atlantic 
cable  after  several  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts,  a  feat   that   would   have   dls 


'mayed  any  but  the  most  ^S!Tintl  ""we 
have  always  felt  that  Field  deserved  to 
have  his  name  written  among  the  im- 
mortals. Admiration  unabated  is  en- 
tertained for  William  Ewart  Glad- 
stone, who  at  80  years  of  age,  was  do- 
ing the  best  work  of  his  life,  at  85  tak- 
ing down  Butler's  "Analogy"  reading 
it  and  writing  an  extensive  comment- 
ary thereon. 

"To  the  victor  belongs  the  spoils," 
and  this  applies  to  those  generally  who 
have  an  indomitable  will,  and  with  the 
patience  of  a  saint,  the  tenacity  of  a 
bull-dog,  and  the  wisdom  of  a  serpent 
are  never  vanquished,  but  accom- 
plish everything  that  lies  within  the 
realm  of  possibilty. 

MISS  KELLER  TO  GIVE 
ADDRESS  FOR  BLIND 

Mrs.  Coolidge  Heads  List  of 
Box-Holders  for  Audito- 
rium Appearance. 

,  An  audience  of  4,000  Is  expected 
I  to   greet    Miss   Helen    Keller,     the 
deaf-blind  woman,  at  the  Washing- 
I  ton  Auditorium  tonight,  and  hear 
I  her  speak  on  the  American  Foun- 
I  dation  for  the  Blind.     This  will  be 
;  her  most  important  appearance  lo 
I  Washington,   and  Miss  Keller  will 
tell    her    own    story    of    how    she 
learned  to  speak,  though  unable  to 
hear.     Mrs.  Coolidge  will  head  the 
list  of  box  holders. 
I      In  addition  to  Miss  Keller,  her 
'  teacher,  Mrs.  Anne  Sulliran  Mac7. 
and   Dr.   Henry  Van  Dyke,    chair- 
man of  the  Helen  Keller  Natlooal 
committee,  will  address  the  meet- 
ing. 

Last  night  Miss  Keller  gave  a 
short  talk  at  St.  John's  Episcopal 
church,  Potomac  and  O  streets 
northwest.  Thursday  evening  she 
will  speak  at  the  New  York  Avenue 
Presbyterian  dhurch,  Friday  at  the 
Mount  Pleasant  Congregational 
church,  and  Saturday  at  the  Ep- 
worth  M.  E.  church. 
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Mrs.  Coolidge  yesterday  received  Helen  Keller,  blind  and 
deaf.  Miss  Keller  is  here  in  the  interest  of  the  $2,000,- 
000  fund  for  the  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  She  is  shown 
with  her  fingers  on  the  lips  of  Mrs.  Coolidge,  reading  and 
hearing  what  the  First  Lady  of  the  Land  has  to  say. 
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HELEN    KELLER    VISITS    THE    WHITE    HOUSE 


(Photograph    by    Acm«) 

Deaf  and  blind  woman  photographed  with  President  Coolidge  after  interview  in  which 
she  enlisted  his  aid  for  afflicted.  With  them  is  Mrs.  Ann  Sullivan  Macey,  Miss  Keller's  teacher 
and  companion. 
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By  m  KELLER 

Noted   Woman   Wins    Sym- 
pathy With  Emotional  Ap- 
peal for  Blind. 


Helen  Reller,  totally  blind  and  deaf 
from  infancy,  who  learned  to  speak 
after  30  years  of  determii>ed  effort 
with  a  voice  which  she  never  has 
heard,  met  and  completely  won  a 
fashionable  and  critical  audience  of 
nearly  4,000  persons  last  night  mi  the 
Washington  Auditorium,  in  her  prin- 
cipal ajjpearance  heie  in  interest  of 
the  $2,000,000  fund  for  the  work  of 
the  American  P'oundation  for  the 
Blind. 

Unresponsive  at  first,  the  audience 
was  swept  into  a  tide  of  applr/is*  by 
the  speaker's'  quick  witticisnu;.  her 
emotion  and  expressions  of  philosophy, 
^nd  felt  the  force  of  the  personality  of 
the  famous  T\oman  as  she  made  an 
eloquent  appeal  for  aid  for  the  100.000 
blind  of  the  Nation. 

Her  Teacher  Present. 

Appearing  M'ith  JMiss  Keller  were 
her  noted  teacher,  Anne  Sullivan 
Mac>-,  who  herself  was  completely 
blind  as  a  child,  and  Edwin  Grasse, 
blind  violinist,  organist  and  composer. 

The  audience  listened  intently  as 
Mrs.  Macy  recounted  the  story,  now 
known  throughout  the  world,  of  how 
Miss  Keller  as  a  child,  with  no  m.eans 
of  communication  with  the  outer 
world,  ultimately  achie^'ed  success, 
won  a  college  degree,  mastered  three 
languages.  English.  French  and  Ger- 
man, became  a  .student  of  I^atln  and 
Greek  and  who  is  now  devoting  her 
life  to  the  advancement  of  (he  blind. 

President  and  Mrs.  Coolidge  were 
unable  to  attend,  but  presented  Mis." 
Keller  with  a  corsage  of  flowers. which 
.she  wore.  M.  C.  MIgel,  president  of 
the  American  Foundation  tor  the 
Blind,  and  his  party  occupied  one  of 
the  boxes. 

Right  Rev.  James  E.  Freeman, 
Bishop  of  Washington,  who  presided 
in  the  place  of  Dr.  Gilbert  Gros\eiior. 
general  chairman  of  the  AVashington 
'.ommittee  of  the  foundation,  praised 
Miss  Keller  as  "one  of  the  greatest 
women  of  America." 

Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke  of  Princeton 
University,  chairman  of  the  Helen 
Keller  national  committee  of  the  foun- 
dation, in  introducing  Miss  Keller, 
described  her  as  the  "Jeanne  d'Arc  of 
the  blind." 

"I  want  to  present  to  you  one  of  the 
modern  miracles  of  God — Miss  Keller — 


jiihd  the  human  miracle  maker — Mrs. 
Macy,"  Dr.  Van  Dyke  said.  He  traced 
the  development  of  the  Braille  system 
of  reading  for  the  blind. 
,  Mi^.s  Keller  .'^dv;!^ce(l  to  the  front  n 
Ithe  stage  alone  and  bowed  as  the  au- 
jdlence  applauded.  Asked  by  Mrs,  Macy 
to  explain  how  she  knew  when  to 
acknowledge  the  applause,  she  said: 
l"I  heard  you  through  the  vibrations 
on  my  feet." 

National  Movement. 

The  harshne.^s  and  uncertainty  of 
the  tones  of  the  speaker's  voice  caused 
a  wave  of  sympathy  to  sweep  the 
audience. 

"I  am  glad  to  come  at  last  to  the 
Capital  to  tell  of  the  \\ork  for  the 
blind,  because  it  will  make  the  Nation 
i-calize  U  is  a  national  movement." 
^he  said.  "I  am  profoundly  grateful 
to  President  and  Mrs.  Coolidge  for  the 
aid  they  have  given.  T  have  come 
through  the  lone,  dark  way  of  all  the 
blind  and  know  fi-oni  experience  the 
d'fbcult   .-truggle,!!  thev   meet. 

"I  awoke  at  last,  however,  to  the 
joy  and  beauty  of  the  world.  I 
learned  that  there  is  enough  love  in 
the  world  to  brighten  all  the  dark 
lives   if  we  are  but   shown  the  way.' 

Telling  of  the  lonely,  obscure  ones 
who  ^^■ait  outside  the  realm  of  knowl- 
edge, she  pleaded:  "Do  to  the  blind 
as  you  would  ha've  your  fellow  men 
do  unto  you. 

"If  th%  lights  in  this  auditorium 
:^.hould  go  out  you.  too,  would  be  in 
darknep.=  ,"  she  said.  "Put  there 
would  be  no  darkness  in  your  mind  or 
in  your  heart,  for  you  have  knowl- 
edge." 

Asked  from  the  audience  if  she  ap- 
preciated music.  Miss  Keller  declared: 
i"Oh.  yes.  I  feci  the  vibrations  over 
all  my  body.  T  feel  the  rhythm,  the 
time.  1  can  tell  the  light  and  dark 
shadings  of  the  music,  and  I  can  tell 
real  music  from  .iazz." 

When  Bishop  Freeman  asked  her  if 
.she  Avas  made  uphappy  by  her  limita- 
tions, she  cried  emphatically:  "No.  I 
am  too  busy  thanliing  God  for  the 
beautiful  world  he  put  me  in,  for  the 
flowers  and  friends  and  interesting 
work  He  has  given  me  to  do." 

Mrs.     Macy     appeared     with     Miss 
Keller  and  together  thej-  demonstrated 
how  the  latter  was  taught  to   speak, 
not  knowing  what  sound  was. 

The  musical  program  rendered  by- 
Mr.  Grasse  thrilled  the  audience.  He 
I  was  led  to  the  console  of  the  great 
organ,  and  quickly  adjusting  the  my- 
riad of  stops,  swung  into  the  chords 
of  Wagner's  "Prelude  to  Lohengrin." 
He  followed  this  number  with  one  of 
his  own  selections.  "Serenade  in-  A 
Major." 

Following  the  address  by  Dr.  Van 
Dyke,  Mr.  Grasse  appeared  In  a  group 
of  violin  selections. 

A  difficult  feat  which  climaxed  the 
program  was  the  reading  of  "Nearer, 
My  God.  to  Thee,"  by  Miss  Keller, 
v\  hile  Mr.  Grasse  accompanied  her  on 
the  organ.  Miss  Keller,  neither  hear- 
ing or  seeing,  kept  in  time  with  her 
accompanist  by  the  \ibrations  of  the 
organ  tones  through  the  floor.  He 
followed  the  sound  of  her  voice  in  tim- 
ing his  playing. 

A  group  of  30  debutants  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Junior  League  of  this  city 
aided  Miss  Keller  in  taking  an  offer- 
ing for  the  work  of  the  foundation.    . 
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HBLEX     KELLER     NOT     BLIND    FBODfj 
BIBTH  j 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript: 

In  a  recent  Issue  you  published  a  pic- 
ture of  Helen  Keller  and  underneath  stated 
that  she  had  been  blind  and  deaf  from 
birth.  That  is  an  error.  The  blindness 
and  deafness  resulted  from  a  fever  which 
she  had   at  the  age  of  about  1^   years. 

See  her  "Story  of  My  Life,"  or  similar 
title,  written  at  age  twelve  at  Tuscumbia, 
Ala.  I  think  you  will  also  find  the  facts 
in  her  later  autobiography. 

The  "blind  and  deaf  from  birth"  error 
has  often  appeared  In  print,  but  Is  an 
error,  nevertheless. 

Edwin  Wmste  "Whhat 
New  York,  Jan.  14. 


miss  Helen  Keller 

aTHigh  School 

■An Helen  Keller  afternoon  will  be 
held  ■  aV  the  Rutherford  iligh  school 
dti  SunfavAfternoon,  Ian.  24,  at  2:45 
o?dlocU,'tiffaer  the  au^pt^s  of  the  Wo- 
man's Reading  Clubl  dl  Rutherford. 

'JMiss  Kellei'  will  be  accompanied  by 
h^  teacher,  Mrs.  Macy,  and  also  by  a 
talented  blind  violinist. 

The  admission  will  be  free,  and  all 
interested  arc  cordially  invited  to  at- 
tend. 


THE  BOSTON  HERALD 


JANUARY  17,  1926 


Miss  Helen  Keller,  the  wonder  woman  of  America,  who  has  made  such  a  success  of  life  in  spite  of  her  handicaps, 
is  shown  in  he'r  home  at  Forest  Hills,  Long  Island,  surrounded  by  a  group  of  her  little  friends  and  her  great  dane, 
Siglinde.     She  is  shown  reading  a  Braille  volume.  (Kartei  *  Herbert) 
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HELEN  KELLER  DISCOVERS  THE  PRESIDENT 

IS  A  "DEAR":  THE  FAMOUS  BLIND  WOMAN, 

Who   Is   Touring  the   Country   on   Behalf   of  a 

$2,000,000  Fund  for  the  American  Foundation 

for  the  Blind,  With  Her  Host  on  Her  Recent 

j  Visit  to  the  White  House. 

|(Times  Wide  World  Photos,  Washington  Bureau.) 
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HELEN  KELLER 

Six  th<5tlsand  people  jammed  in  to  the  Con- 
vention Hall  to  see  and  hear  Helen  Keller,  and 
ONE  THOUSAND  MORE  were  unable  to 
get  in. 

Was  it  idle  curiosity  that  drew  the  crowd, 
or  genuine  interest  in  a  humane  achievement? 

Well,  call  it  FIFTY-FIFTY,  and  still  the  fact 
is  that  for  this  meeting  to  bring  out  a  bigger 
crowd  than  a  star  boxing  show  is  a  WONDER- 
FUL testimony  to  the  human  quality  of  the 
people  of  South  Jersey. 

'I*  V  V  *  ♦ 

Those  who  went  to  the  Convention  Hall  last 
night  did  not  see  a  MIRACLE,  but  they  did  see 
the  results  of  one. 

For  Helen  Keller  was  born  deaf,  dumb  anc| 
blind — and  now  she  can  talk,  she  can  under- 
stand the  speach  of  others,  and  though  she 
cannot  see,  she  certainly  does  not  live  in  dark- 
ness. 

"I  have  come  A  LONG  DARK  WAY,"  she 
said. 

But  now  she  lives  in  the  light. 

Tliis  miracle  was  performed  through  the  in- 
telligence and  patient  efforts  of  a  wonderful 
teacher.  The  story  Mrs.  Macy  told  of  Miss  Kel- 
ler's training  in  making  other  senses  do  the 
work  of  those  she  did  not  possess  was  in  fact 
even  more  wonderful  than  a  miracle — because 
it  was  a  story  of  human  conquest  and  achieve- 
ment. 4 

***** 

To  all  who  heard  those  addresses,  the  work 
for  the  bliniJii*»- taken  on  a  new,  more  vivid 
and  appe'aTmg  meaning. 

They  lost  some  of  their  own  blindness. 


AsV\A'Vwl,le^.  X'  C,  Cuttxe-vA.- . 
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In  the  House  of  Handicaps 

In  the  news  pictures  ehown  in  the  movie 
houses  here  the  first  part  of  this  week  were 
views  of  M1e«!  Helen  Kell^s  conversing  with 
%fe:>r'  Coolldge  at^lT^White  House.  Those 
were  scenes  that  had  a  message  for  their 
every  spectator.  Miss  Keller  was  born 
deaf,  dumb  and  hUftjl.  But  she  talks  dis- 
tinctly and  fihe  "hears"  by  placing  the  tips 
of  her  fingers  on  the  lips  of  the  person 
with  whom  she  is  conversing. 


if  eVilf  an  Incuviaual  was  born  to  dis- 
couragement, overwhelming  difficulty  and 
total  failure,  Helen  Keller  was.  In  the 
house  bf  her  handicaps  there  was,  appar- 
ently, no  smallest  ray  of  light.  .  Deprived  of 
three  of  the  five  senses,  left  only  w^ith  the 
ability  to  smell  and  to  feel  by  touch,  her 
future  held,  so  far  as  human  experience 
taught,   absolutely   nothing. 

But   Miss    Keller   had    that    which    laughs 
at  precedent  and  stirs  grandly  to  the  voice  ( 
of    challenge.       She    had    queenly   -courage.  ' 
To  the  call  of  her  courage  came  a  teacher 
who  was  a  genius,  and  the  two  women  eet  ' 
to    work    to    defy   nature    and    conquer    the 
impossible.      Helen   Keller,    who    has    never 
heard  the  sound  of  the  human  voice,  learn- 
ed how  to  talk.     Into  her  /inger  tips  came 
marvelous    and     ever    growing    power.     She 
and    her    teacher    taught    them    to    do,     by 
touch,   the  work   of  her  ears;   to   learn,   by 
appreciation    of    line,    what    beauty    meant; 
and,    by    using   the    raised    printing   for    the 
blind,   to   read. 

Today  Miss  Keller  leads  a  well-rounded 
and  interesting  life.  Widely  read,  cultured,* 
full  of  enthusiasms,  she  gets  Joy  out  of  life 
and  imparts  pleasure  and  happiness  to 
others.  By  what  immensity  of  application, 
by  what  mastery  of  endless  detail,  by  what 
snatching  of  success  from  threats  of  fail- 
ure, she  came  to  this  marvelous  develop- 
ment, other  human  beings  may  only  guess, 
wondering. 

And  other  occupants  of  the  house  of 
handicaps,  contemplating  her  triumph,  are 
ashamed  of  their  discouragement,  are  mov- 
ed to  exclaim:  "Since  she  has  done  so  much 
with  so  little,  who  may  set  a  limit  to  our 
capacities  if  only  we  have  the  courage  that 
never  quits?" 

'K  ocU ester  .   JV>^.,  7ojLy^Y\,i^\^: 
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All/.i3p    to    Helen    Keller  has 

been  a  never  ending  progress  out 

of     the     darkness     and     into  the 
light. 


That  is  why  the  series  of 
[articles  which  this  remarkable 
blind  and  deaf  -woman  will  write 
for  the  readers  of  the  Jonrnal 
and  Post  Express  beginning  next 
Monday  is  named  "Into  the 
Light,"  and  that  is  why  the  name 
has  a  beautiful  and  tender  signifi- 
cance. 

Light,  as  normal  men  and 
women  know  it,  Helen  Keller  will 
never  know.  Her  eyes  are 
sealed,  and  no  slim  seeking  fin- 
ger of  the  sun's  radiance  can 
pierce  her  physical  darkness. 
But  she  stands  in  a  glory  of 
spiritual  light  which  could  well 
make  that  of  ordinary  day  seem 
misted   and   dark. 

Helen  Keller  has  won  her  way 
to  freedom  by  almost  supernat- 
ural efforts,  and  the  light  in 
which  she  is  bathed  is  of  an  un- 
earthly  radiance. 

She  is  an  idealist  of  the  highest 
type.  Beauty  in  every  form  is  to 
her  of  the  utmost  importance, 
and  she  appreciates  and  under- 
stands it,  whether  it  be  beauty 
of  nature  or  of  art.  with  the  ut- 
most fervor  of  her  being.  But 
the  idealist,  the  beauty  lover,  in 
Helen  Keller  never  forgets  the 
fundamentals,  the  every  day, 
practical    side    of    life. 

She  is  sane,  serene,  perfectly 
poised.  Fhe  views  the  complex, 
multifarious  life  of  today  with  a 
calm  and  whimsical  humor.  She 
sorrows  with  those  who  suffer 
and  she  laughs  good  naturedly  at 
many  of  the  strange  little  foibles 
of  men  and  Avomen.  But  her 
laughter  is  never  barbed  with 
bitterness. 

Because,  owing  to  her  afflic- 
tions—which no  longer  are  afflic- 
tions to  her— Miss  Keller  lives  a 
life  removed  from  the  turmoil  ot 
every  day,  she  has  a  perspective 
and  a  mellow  wisdom  which  are 
both  fascinating  and  helpful. 

Her  knowledge  of  and  love  for 
all  that  is  best  in  the  world's 
literature  have  given  her  a  style 
of  her  own  that  compares  favor- 
ably with  that  of  writers  of  wide 
reputation . 

She  is  by  turns  lyric,  humor- 
ous .    satiric ,    splendid . 

And  whatever  her  subject, 
whatever  her  style,  the  readei 
never  for  a  moment  in  following 
the  daily  course  of  "Into  thf 
Light"  can  lose  sight  of  th( 
great  hearted,  understanding 
loving,  living  woman  who  v. 
Helen  Keller. 
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School 

Helen  Keller 

A  LL  summer  you  are  happy  and  idle. 
/\         You   fish   and   tramp   and   row. 

^^L       Summer  days  are  full  of  frolic  and 

/       %      of   the   smell   of   hay   and    pine 

^       -^  needles  and  seaweed.  But  you  do 

not  leave  all  the  fun  in  the  world  behind  you 

at  the  school  gate. 

There  is  no  end  of  jolly  things  to  do  in  the 
school  yard.  There  are  football,  baseball, 
basketball  and  many  other  games  1  never 
heard  of  that  you  know  all  about.  True, 
there  are  many  tiresome,  dull  lessons.  But 
there  are  merry  hours  in  which  you  can  play 
as  if  all  the  world  were  a  merr>'-go-round  and 
you  the  master  of  it.  Play  with  all  your 
hearts.  Let  street  and  playground  ring  with 
your  shouts  and  laughter.  Play  fairly  and 
squarely.  Take  no  mean  advantage  of  your 
schoolmates.  Play  like  true  sportsmen. 
Wear  your  victories  modestly  and  >our 
defeats  with  a  smile. 

Study  too  with  all  your  heart,  just  as  you 
have  been  playing.  Put  fresh  thought  and 
spirit  into  your  arithmetic,  girls;  for,  dull  as 
these  sums  seem,  they  discipline  your  minds, 
and  a  disciplined  mind  is  an  ornament  unto 
the  head  of  a  girl.  Ply  your  history-,  boys, 
with  diligence  and  understanding.  Of  course 
you  all  mean  to  be  good  citizens  when  >ou 
grow  up,  and  some  of  you  will  be  governors 
and  senators,  and  perhaps  presidents  too — ■ 
who  knows?  The  higher  your  ambition  is 
the  more  needful  is  it  to  lay  strong  and  sure 
the  foundation  of  knowledge  and  right  habits. 

Think  of  >our  books  as  wise  friends.  Read 
them  lovingly ,  think  over  what  you  ha\e 
read,  and  tr>'  to  get  out  tiie  meaning  tor 
yourselves.  They  are  like  the  ugly-wrinkled 
fairy  godmothers;  they  are  sweet  inside;  and 
they  will  lead  you  to  a  Wonderland  grander 
than  any  >  ou  find  in  the  Arabian  Nights.  You 
will  not  meet  tiie  forty  robbers  or  be  snatched 
up  by  a  huge  bird  to  its  aerie  or  find  For- 
tlinatus's  wishing-cap  or  Aladdin's  lamp. 
But  you  will  meet  the  great  and  the  wise  of 
all  times  and  all  countries — the  giants  who 
have  wrought  to  make  the  world  we  live  in 
beautiful  and  bright,  the  giants  whose  work 
has  not  been  to  kill  and  destro\-,  but  to  make 
their  fellowmen  good  and  happy.  Do  not, 
then,  fret  and  grumble  about  your  tasks. 
Face  them  cheerfully.  If  we  are  to  gather  the 
precious  fruits  of  knowledge,  we  must  study 
and  "grind"  and  plod. 

Nobody  likes  to  write  a  composition  every 
day.  Nobody  likes  everything  he  has  to  do. 


But  out  ot  the  monotonous  routine  of  doing 
thingsoverand  overagain  come  patience  and 
the  power  to  stick  to  a  hard  task  that  makes 
successful  business  men  and  good  women. 
It  is  hard,  when  we  are  young,  to  hear  our 
mother  or  father  or  big  sister  harping  on  the 
same  old  string  all  the  time.  "You  must  be 
prompt,  Johnny."  "Sadie,  wh.\-  didn't  you 
mend  that  rent  in  your  dress?  Remember,  a 
stitch  in  time  saves  nine."  "Stick  to  your 
books,  Sammy,  or  you'll  be  the  dunce  of  the 
school."  But  it  is  good  for  us  to  learn  these 
tilings  while  we  are  children,  and  we  must 
learn  them.  So  learn  to  work,  bo>  s  and  girls; 
for  it  is  the  one  essential  thing  that  cannot 
be  spared. 

When  Aou  pitch  a  ball,  you  wish  with  all 
} our  heart  that  it  may  be  the  best  throw  \ou 
ever  made.  In  tiie  same  spirit  trj-  to  make 
your  last  exercise  the  best  you  ever  wrote. 
The  greatest  achievement  in  the  world  is 
doing  one's  best.  Do  not  imagine  that  grown- 
up people  escape  tiresome  toil.  Your  mother, 
your  teacher,  the  blacksmith  round  the 
corner  and  the  President  in  Washington 
have  to  trudge  through  many  weary  tasks 
that  they  do  not  like.  Plod  on.  Think  brave- 
ly. Try  to  think  out  your  own  answers  to 
questions.  Do  not  let  other  people  do  all  your 
thinking  tor  you.  Do  not  study  merely  for 
high  marks.  Study  that  you  may  know- 
something  well  and  use  it  for  the  benefit  of 
somebody  else.  Do  not  take  your  school- 
room worries  home  with  you,  but  bring  a 
bright  face  to  greet  your  tired  mother. 

Be  kind  to  your  schoolmates.  Do  not 
laugh  at  the  timid  ones,  or  tease  those  who 
have  some  physical  peculiarity.  Be  honest 
and  generous,  find  out  what  is  good  in  )  our 
comrades  and  shut  your  e>es  as  much  as 
possible  to  their  faults.  Tn,-  to  control  your 
temper,  and  remember  that  a  kind  word  is 
mightier  than  a  blow.  It  is  better  to  help 
another  boy  win  a  prize  than  to  win  one  at 
his  expense. 

Treat  Aour  teachers  fairly  too.  Do  not 
imagine  that  the  task  of  teaching  you  is  all 
; pleasant,  and  you  only  ha\e  the  drudgery. 

j  If  you  will  think  about  it  a  little,  you  will  see 
that  it  is  pleasanter  to  be  just  one  pupil  in  a 
class  than  to  have  the  care  of  forty  restless 
boys  and  girls.  Perhaps  your  teacher  has 
some  oddities  of  which  she  is  not  aware. 
Possibly  she  makes  mistakes.  But  remember 
how  many  mistakes  you  make  ever>'  day; 

j  they  will  give  you  plenty  to  think  about  and 

I  criticise.  Your  teachers  are  doing  their  level 
best  to  make  good  men  and  women  of  you, 
and  it  is  only  fair  that  you  should  give  them 

j  your  respect  and  obedience. 

Do  not  study  so  hard  that  you  will  over- 
tax your  strength.  You  must  keep  well. 
Health  is  more  precious  than  diplomas  and 
medals.  Be  careful  of  your  eyes.  Do  not  read 
in  dim  light  or  on  the  cars.  Be  sure  that  the 
light  is  good,  and  the  print  clear.  It  is  so  easy 
to  injure  your  eyes  and  so  difficult  to  heal 
them.  I  know  this  is  good  advice,  even  if  you 
do  not  find  it  easy  to  follow. 

So,  dear  children,  you  are  to  study  and 
play  with  all  your  hearts,  to  be  loving  to 
your  schoolmates  and  gentle  and  respectful 
to  your  teachers  and  parents.  .\nd  besides, 
you  are  to  keep  well  and  learn  to  be  tidy, 
sweet,  "bright,  that  the  old  world  may  be 
renewed  and  bloom  like  a  garden.  I  hope  I 
have  not  bored  you  with  this  long  lesson  of 
"dont's"    and    "musts."    Perhaps   you   are 


saving  to  yourselves,  "Oh,  what  a  tiresome 
old  preacher  she  is!"  I  have  thought  the 
same  myself  when  some  good,  prosy  friend 
has  told  me,  with  painful  minuteness,  how  to 
be  good  and  happ>'.  But  mark  you,  children, 
when  >"Ou  are  older.  }ou  will  find  out  that  all 
these  tiresome  lessons  you  are  now  made  to 
learn  are  a  preparation  for  the  struggle  of 
life  that  >ou  must  face  by  and  by.  Vou  are 
not  here  to  play  all  the  time.  There  is  work 
waiting  for  you  when  your  school  days  are 
over — burdens  to  lift  and  battles  to  fight  for 
the  right,  and  you  must  be  alert  and  ready 
when  God  calls  you  to  labor  in  his  vineyard. 


WHEN    VOL     READ    MISS    HELEN 
KELLER'S   article  about   School   on 

.lother  page,  think  how  much  > ou  bojs and 
,irls  who  go  to  school  have  that  has  been 

•inied  to  her.  Is  school  a  bore?  Think  how 
-  he  would  have  rejoiced 

1  the  opportunities  for 

lay     and     wholesome 

ork  and  friendly  in- 
tercourse that  school 
offers  you,  and  that 
she  had  to  forego. 
For  Miss  Keller  ha- 
been  blind  and  deal 
^ince  infancy.    Yet  she 

as  learned  to  read,  to 
write,  to  talk,  and  even 
to  make  addresses  in 
public.  Being  a  woman 
of     unusual      strength 

nd  sweetness  of  character,  she  has  so  far 
o\  ercome  all  her  handicaps  as  to  graduate  at 
Radcliffe  College,  to  become  successful  as 
both  a  writer  and  a  lecturer,  and  to  serve  on 
the  Massachusetts  Commission  for  the 
Blind.  Hers  is  an  astonishing  triumph  of  the 
human  spirit  over  adversity. 
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A  Chant  of  Darkness 


Helen    Keller 


/^>rCE    In   re^ons   void   of  light   I   wan- 

^^      dered ; 

In  blank  darkness  I   stumbled. 

And  fear  led  me  by  the  hand ; 

My  feet  pressed  earthward. 

Afraid  of   pitfalls. 

By    many    shapeless    terrors    of    the    night 

affrighted. 
To  the  wakeful   day 
I  held  out   beseeching  arms. 

Then  came  Love,  bearing  In  her  hand 
The  to|-ch  that   Is  the   light   unto   my  feet. 
And    soKly   spoke    Love:      "Hast   thou 
Entered  into  the   treasures  of  darkness? 
Hast  thou  entered  Into  the  treasures  of  the 

night? 
Search   out  thy  blindness.      It  holdeth 
Riches   past   computing." 

The   words   of  Love   set   my   spirit  aflame. 

My  eager  fingers  searched  out  the  mys- 
teries,   . 

The  splendors,  the  inmost  sacredness,  of 
things. 

And  in  the  vacancies  discerned 

"With    spiritual   sense    the    fullness   of   life; 

And  the  gates  of  Day  stood  wide. 
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"HELP  U$  BEFRIEND  THE  BLIND" 

-V         • 

Pleads    M^len    Keller    Before    Largo 

L  ^  Audience 

Helen  "^jpler,  the  wonder  woman 
held  tht^apacity  audience  motion- 
less while  she  demonstrated  how- 
she  learned  to  overcome  the  obsta- 
cles of  blindness,  muteness  and  deaf- 
ness, at  ^e  high  school  auditorium 
Wednesday  night. 

Miss  Keller  is  the  woman  of 
whom*  Mark  Twain  said,  "there  are 
two  wonders  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, one  is  Napoleon  and  the  other 
is  Helen   Keller." 

Preliminary  to  her  appearance 
Charles  B.  Hayes,  a  member  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
delivered-an  address^  on  the  achieve- 
ments of  that  organization,  in  tho 
interest  nf  uhidi  Atjcc  t.',oi^ —  ;  . 
working 


"The  questiod^TJ^  aiding  "iMB* 
blind,"  said  Mr.  Hayes,  "has  been  in 
the  heart  of  Helen  Keller  for  many 
years.  All  the  know^ledge  she  has 
been  able  to  obtain  she  has  stored 
away  until  this  opportunity  for  serv-, 
ice  presented  itself.  Now  she  is  en- 
gag^  in  striving  to  help  her  fellow 
creatures  by  establishing  an  endow- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  broadening 
their  opportunities  for  education  and 
industry." 

"It  has  been  correctly  asserted  that 
the  American  Foundation  is  a  clear- 
ing house  whose  duty  it  is  not  to  re-  1 
place  the  numerous  societies  and  as-  i 
sdciations  fhat  are  striving  to  bring  j 
light   to   the   sightless,    but   to   carry 
on  where  they  are  forced  to  leave  off. 
Among  the  things  accomplished  this  i 
last  year,'  continued  Mr.  Hayes,  "the  i 
foundation    has    purchased      and    in-  ' 
stalled    over    2,500    radios   in   homes 
of  the  blind.     They  have  had  printed 
1.320    volumes    of   literature.      They 
have   awarded    five   college      scholar- 
ships and  will  increase  that  number 
just  as  fast  as  they  can.     The  founda- 
tion has  conducted  schools  in  which 
10  train  teachers  to  assist     in     the 
work  of  educating  the  blind. 

"Our  purpose  is  threefold,"  con- 
cluded Mr  Hayes,  "first  to  organize 
and  standardize  the  work  so  that 
greater  results  may  be  obtained; 
second,  make  the  blind  like  other 
men  and  vomen  capable  of  doing 
things  and  thua  reduce  their  depend- 
ence on  others;  and  third,  to  impress 
the  public  of  the  need  of  our  under- 
taking and  enlist  their  support  in 
the  great  movement. -We  realize  that 
the  foundation  cannot  give  sight  but 
we  can  lend  a  helping  hand  to  guide 
them  along  the  dark  road  that  is  ! 
their's  to  travel." 

Mrs.  Anna  Sullivan  Macy,  the  life- 
long teachrr  of  Miss  Keller,  re- 
viewed in  (^etail  the  life  of  her  pu- 
pil, emphasizing  the  many  obstacles 
that  had  to  be  overcome  in  teaching 
her  to  understand  and  talk.  Fol- 
lowing her  'ntroductory  remarks  she 
and  Miss  Keller  demonstrated  the 
process  by  which  she  was  educated. 

In  concl-sion.  Miss  Keller  pre- 
sented her  mcssr.rre  ps  follows: 
"Friends.  I  like  to  think  you  have 
come  here  for  the  purpose  of  making 
the  blind  happier.  That  is  what  this 
work  means,  the  rescuing  of^thou- 
sands  of  blind  fnen  and  women  from 
idleness  and  dependence.  I  have 
come  over  the  long  and  dark  road 
that  all  blind  must  go  and  I  know 
by  experience  the  difficulties  they 
must  encounter. 


"I  was  once  alone  in  the  world 
because  no  one  could  communicate 
with  me,  not  even  nly  mother.  Then 
my  teacher  came  to  me  and  with  a 
little  word  dropped  from  her  finger 
and  a  little  ray  dropped  from  her 
soul,  my  life  was  enlightened  and  I 
found  myself,  and  friendship,  and 
God. 

"I  also  learned  that  there  is 
enough  here  in  the  world  to  brighten 
all  dark  lifes  if  we  are  only  shown 
the  way.  But  few  of  the  sightless 
are  given  the  opportunity  I  have  had 
and  I  cannot  rest  happy  while  my 
blind  fellowmen  are  lonely  and  un- 
helped  outside  the  gates  of  enlight- 
enment. 

"My  friends,  I  stand  before  you 
deaf  and  blind  and  with  faltering 
speech  ask  you  to  do  unto  the  blind 
'  as  you  would  have  your  fellow  crea- 
tures, do  unto  you.  The  blind  are 
Just  like  seeing  people  in  the  dark. 
If  the  lights  in  this  building  were 
suddenly  turned  off,  you  would  be  in 
the  dark,  but  your  minds,  your  heart, 
and  your  ambitions  would  be  just  the 
'same.  I  appeal  to  you  who  can  see 
to  give  the  blind  a  chance.  Remem- 
ber before  your  journey  ends  you 
may  have  to  go  the  dai^k  way  and 
then  wouldn't  your  heart  cry  out  for 
a  friend  to  teach  you  how  to  live 
without   sight? 

"That  is  the  kind  of  a  friend  you 
can  make  it  possible  for  the  Amer- 
ican Foundation  to  be  to  all  blind  of 
this  land.  Every  human  being  needs 
a  friend  to  work  with  and  make  life 
endurable.  If  you  care,  and  if  we 
can  make  the  people  of  this  country 
care,  we  can  make  the  blind  of  the 
country  triumphs  over  the  obstacles. 
I  thank  you." 

An  added  feature  of  the  program 
was  the  violin  selections  played  by 
Edwin  Grasse  a  blind  co-worker  with 
Miss  Keller.  Not  only  is  he  a  mas- 
ter of  the  violin,  but  also  of  the  or- 
gan, and  is  the  composer  of  much  of 
the  music  he  plays. 

This  meeting  is  one  of  the  steps 
taken  by  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  to  establish  an  endow- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  helping 
those  in  need.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  program  pledges  and  contribu- 
tions were  received  from  the  audi- 
ence to  assist  in  the  nation  wide 
campaign. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  this 
program  is  pleased  to  announce  that 
to  date  the  local  subscriptions  and 
contributions  to  the  American  Foun- 
dation for  the   Blind  amount  to  ap 


proximately  SI, 985,  a  much  large- 
amount  than  has  been  received  fron 
any  previous  presentation  of  th 
cause.  It  is  also  made  public  tha 
pledges  will  be  accepted  for  the  fun^ 
throughout  the  next  week  and  an 
desirous  of  contributing  can  mak 
their  remittances  payable  to  Perc. 
Christie  at  the  Citizens'  Natio'na 
Bank,  Englewood. 
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'SPITE  OF  HANDICAPS  "* 

(Daytona  Journal.) 

The  wWt  to  President  and  Mrs.  Coolidge.  a  few 
days  ago,  of  Helen  Adams  Keller,  called  public  at- 
tention again'TO  ihis  AiueilUau  woman  who  has 
devoted  so  much  of  her  life  to  people,  afflicted  as 
she  has  been  since  childhood.  When  but  19  months 
old.  Miss  Keller  Avas  left  totally  blind  and  deaf 
by  illness,  but  has  now  become  able  by  the  adept 
use  of  her  fingers,  placed  upon  a  speaker's  lips,  to 
understand  the  words  uttered,  and  by  similar  use 
of  her  fingers  to  carry  on  a  conversation  for  a  rea- 
sonable length  of  time.  Her  wonderful  skill  in  this 
respect  she  allributes  in  no  small  measure  to  th° 
faithful  efforts  of  her  teacher,  Mrs.  Anne  Sullivan 
?%tacy,  who  has  been  her  constant  aid  for  nearly  iO 
jear.s  and  who  travels  with  her  wherever  she  goes. 

Miss  Keller's  White  House  visit  was  no  sombre 
call.  She  sought  for  no  sympathy,  no  condolence? 
On  the  contrary,  she  was  full  of  life,  energy  a  id 
cheerfulness,  and  her  good  spirits  were  shared  by 
all  who  joined  in  the  reception.  To  hear  all  Pres- 
ident Coolidge  might  say  she  did  not  hesitate  to  put 
hrr  arm  around  his  neck  and  touching  her  finger 
to  his  lips,  sbe  understood  every  word  of  his  cor- 
dial greeting:  'You  have  a  wonderful  personality 
and  I  am  glad  to  meet  you."  Then  came  her  rather 
naive  reply:  "They  say  you  are  cold,  but  you 
are  not.  You  are  a  dear  president."  This  is  prob- 
ably the  first  time  Mr.  Coolidge  has  been  called  ^ 
dear  except  perhaps  by  his  charming  wife,  but  he 
showed  Ills  appreciation  of  the  blind  woman's 
kindly  words. 

Miss  Keller,  who  came  from  one  of  the  best  fam- 
ilies of  Alabama,  is  now  45  years  of  age  and  sinc.> 
early  womanhood  has  de\v>ted  nearly  all  her  time 
and  her  earnings  to  the  relief,  the  education  and 
the  practical  training  of  those  who  can  neither  sec 
nor  hear.  There  are  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
schools  for  these  afflicted  ones  that  were  started 
through  her  efforts.  She  has  induced  many  of 
the  most  important  states  to  make  liberal  appropri- 
ations for  such  institutions  and  is  now  engaged  in 
raising  a  large  fund  for  the  establishment  of  an 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind.    She  can  be 


■>Vl  a,r u >^^  >3  »  l^%to. 


^oiin»i»<l  on  to  succeed  in  this,  just  as  she  has  sue-  blind    women    who    write    that    thev  _ 

Sa  in  all  her  previous  rftorU.  r.^.^tifn'^^^'.^^^LrilVAi'tl    X^^  Brxni  .vcK  .  J<.I.  .H...^  1W;S. 

In  spite  of  her  handicaps,  this  woman  has  donr  mi  the  h^jrs  of  the  day. 
n  wonderful  work  in  this  country.     She  has  no!      -'Wi^at  ^want    most    is    inde- 
a  ^NOnacriui   «v  hearin"  P^ndence  and  friendship  just  as  other 

been  able  to  restore  sight  to  the  blind,  nor  neaiin^  p^^pj^  ^^  „  ^^^  continued.  "Mv 
♦«  t>iA  deaf  but  she  has  headed  movements  that  friends,  I  stand  here  before  you  to- 
xo    inc   utoi,^  ^    .._j.._i_..   .»    *u»<,,  nisht  deaf  and  blind,  and  with  v,nlt- 

bavc 

unto   the   blind    as   you   would   your 
creatures  would  do  unto  you. 


affl'cted  one*,  has  shown  them  the  way  to  beciMp^  unto 
waste  earners  and  helped  to  make  themugdirf^nd  fellow 


wage 

respected  citizens  in  their  comi 


"RrooKL>/ 


W  f 


y.  t^.^   ^gLorle^. 


^^b-r^suY^   go..  I^gfe. 


Helen  Keller  Attends 
Play    Blind  Cast 

»  Presents  to  Aid 
E^oyment  of 
Boro  Blind 


le^|Keller,   America's  most  fa-* 
t|pra|woman,  was  the  guest  of 


Helel 
mous 

honor  Tasr  night  when  the  Blind 
Players  repeated  their  benefit  per- 
formance at  the  Brooklyn  Academy 
of  Music.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
performance  she  stood  on  the  stage 
with  her  secretary,  Miss  Polly 
^Thompson,  and  in  the  peculiar  hesi- 
tating speech  which  she  has  learned 
from  the  sense  of  touch  paid  tribute 
to  the  blind  actresses  who  had  joined 
the  audience  in  the  already  crowded 
)pera  House. 

"Dear  friends,  I  am  very  glad  to 
lave  been  able  to  come  here  to- 
light,"  she  said.  "I  have  enjoyed 
ritU  you  this  bright  mmjlc  and  cot:-. 
6dy,  I  have  enjoyed  the  graceful 
ind  spirited  acting  of  Miss  Klein  and 
the  other  girls. 

'I    know    you    wonder    how    blind 
fpeople  can   do  so   well  in  dramatics 
'land     other     kinds     of     work.       You 
wouldn't    wonder    so    much    if    you 
could  see  how  well  they  adapt  them- 
selves to  all  circumstances. 

"I  ani  always  glad  to   express  my 

interest  in  the  splendid  plan  juf  your 

Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities  to  find 

employment  for  blind  women.     The 

hardest    thing    in    the    world    for    us 

blind  people  is  not  the  fact  that  we 

cannot  see  the  stars,   the  blue  skies 

and  the  glories  of  the  sunsets — it  is 

the  attitude  of  noi-mal  people  which 

ranges     all     the     way     from     actual 

hatred  to  the  sentimental  viewpoint 

that  we  should   have   uninterrupted 

leisure." 

Miss  Keller  told  of  countle-ss  let- 
ters   \rhich    she    has    received    from 


ou  care,  if  we  can  make  the 
people  of  this  country  care,  the  blind 
will  triumph  over  blindness." 

Mi.ss  Keller's  address  followed  her 
demonstration  with  Miss  Thompson 
of  the  method  by  which  she  had 
learned  to  speak.  With  her  fingers 
on  her  secretary's  lips,  she  inter- 
preted and  answered  questions  put 
to  her  by  the  audience. 

"What  would  you  ask  if  you  were 

toM     you     would     be     granted     one 

1?"  Dr.   Thomas  J.  Riley,  execu- 

secretary,  of   the   Brooklyn   Bu- 

reiiu  of  Charities,  asked. 

Would  Wish  for  Peace. 

"Worjd  peace  and  world  brother- 
hood," Miss  Keller  ahswered  at  once. 

With  Miss  Keller  and  her  secre-  . 
tary  in  Dr.  Riley's  box  were  Charles 
Hayes,  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  American  \Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  in  whose  interests  the  deaf- 
blind  woman  is  traveling  throughout 
(he  United  States,  and  Theodore 
Hanigan,  financial  secretary  of  the 
bureau. 

Others  occupying  boxes  included 
Adrian  Van  Sinderen,  chairman  of 
the  local  committee  for  the  blind, 
and  Mrs.  Van  Sinderen;  Darwin  B. 
Jatnes  Jr.,  president  of  the  Bureau 
of  Charities,  and  Mrs.  James;  Edwin 
R.  Ma;ynard,  president  of  the  Brook- 
lyn Trust  Company;  John  E.  Ruston 
and  Edward  Tucker. 

More  than  $5,000  will  be  cleared 
from  the  two  performances,  the 
most  successful  of  the  11  annual 
benefits  of  the  blind  players,  accord- 
ins 
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WORCESTER,  Mass.,  March  11  (JP) 
— Miss  Helen  Keller  and  her  teacher, 
Mrs.  Anne  Sullivan  Macy,  spoke  at 
Worcester  Normal  School  this  after- 
noon, and  tonight  Miss  Keller  will 
speak  in  Tuckerman  Hall  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  blind.  After  speaking  at  the 
Normal  School  the  party  continued  to 
the  Memorial  Home  for  the  Blind, 
where  Miss  Keller  was  introduced  to 
the  inmates. 


HELEN  KELLER 

MAKES  APPEAL 

FOR  THE  BLIND 

BEFORE  LARGE 

CROWD  AT  JUNIOR 

HIGH  SCHOOLi 

Famous  Deaf  andJBlind 
Woman  Tells  History  of  Her 
Progress;  is  Trying  to 
Raise  $2,000,000 


Helen  Keller,  famous  deaf  and 
blind  woman,  made  an  appeal  to 
.saw  Brunswick  people  last  night  at 
Llie  Junior  High  School  on  behalf 
ui  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
iilind.  A  crowd  which  filled  the 
auditorium  and  balcony  of  the  school 
ijeard  Miss  Keller  and  her  famous 
u-acher,  Mrs.  Anne  Sullivan  Macey, 
icll  of  the  methods  by  which  the 
now  celebrated  woman  learned  to 
communicate  with  others  thirty  years 
iiSo  and  of  her  hope  to  help  other 
blind  people. 

Mrs.  Macey,  who  was  introduced 
by  President  John  M.  Thomas  of 
Rutgers  University,  told  of  Helen 
Keller's  life,  and  how  she  was  taught 
her  first  word,  "doll,"  and  gradually 
learned  to  read,  write,  typewrite  and 
read  Braille,  graduating  from  Rad- 
cliffe  wth  honors  at  the  age  of 
twenty-four.  Miss  Keller  explained 
to  the  audience  that  she  could  feel 
the  pulsations  of  laughter,  the  diff- 
erent vibrations  of  laughter  and 
speech,  could  tell  the  footsteps  of 
people,  traffic  out  on  the  street,  and 
could  tell  big  motors,  "and  the  diff- 
erence between  a  Ford  and  an  auto- 
mobile." She  .said  she  could  tell 
there  were  many  people  present,  as 
the  air  was  warm  ajid  crowded  with 
life. 

Disliked  Mathematics 

Her  pleasant  presence,  ease,  and 
sense  of  humor  soon  endeared  her  to 
the  audience,  who  appreciated  her 
quick  reply  that  she  had  not  liked 
mathematics  at  college,  and  her 
statement  that  her  college  days  had 
not  been  all  work,  but  some  play 
too.  Dr.  Thomas  asked  her  about 
her  studies,  and  told  Miss  Keller 
that  a  former  teacher  of  hers  at 
Radcliffe,  Miss  Alice  Hale,  had  told 
him  she  waa  one  of  her  cleverest 
students  In  Latin. 

Miss  Keller  and  her  Instructor  are 
touring  the  country   in   an   endeavor 


to  raise  $2,000,000  for  the  work  wltli 
the  blind.  From  New  Brunswick 
they  went  to  Providence,  R.  I.,  where 
Miss  Keller  speaks  tonight.  Miss 
Keller  has  visited  twenty  cities  In 
New  Jersey,  and  expects  to  continue 
speaking  every  night  for  many 
months. 

Her  speech,  as  translated  sentence 
by  sentence  by  Mrs.  Macey,  was  a 
simple  plea  for  the  blind.  Miss 
IJKeller  speak.s  English  as  a  foreigner 
jiight,  with  a  slight  accent,  but  her 
[iCnglish  is  understandable,  and  often 
Mrs.  Macey's  repetition  of  the  sen- 
irnces  was  not  necessary  to  get  the 
meaning  across. 

Her  speech  in  full: 
y     "This    work    means    making    blind 
Ijpeople  happier.     The  hardest  part  of 
'  being  blind   is  the  thousand   distralts 
that   encumber   one   everywhere,   and 
the    idleness   and   dependence.     I    re- 
ceive   countless    appeals    from    blind 
people,    normal   in   every   respect   ex- 
cept   that    they    cannot    see.      Their 
cry    is    **How    can    I    find    something 
to  do?     If  I  don't  get   something  to 
jdo  I  shall  lose  my  mind."     Their  de- 
'spair     lies     heavy     upon     my     heart. 
Will  you  not  assist  me  to  find  work 
for  my  blind   people?     Work  that   la 
worth  doing  to  fill  the   vacancy  and 
loneliness    of   long,    long   days?     And 
they  hunger  and   thirst   for  !?ome  ot 
the    sweet    satisfaction    of    life.      Be- 
cause    no     one     could     communicat' 
with   me,   not  even  my  dear   mother 

Teacher    Brought    IJght 

"Then  my  teacher  came  to  me  am 
with    her    little    word    dropped    fron 
her  fingers   a   ray   of   light   from  he 
soul  touched   my   mind   and  I   a  wok 
to    the    sunshine    and    beauty    of    th 
world.      1    found    myself,    and    com 
panionship,  and  Ood.     I  also  learne' 
that    there    is    love    enough    in    th 
world   to    brighten   all   dark    lives   1 
we    are    only    shown    the    way.      Bu 
very   few  of  the  sightless  are   give 
the   opportunities   I   have   had.     An 
I  cannot  rest  happy  while  my  blin 
fellows  are  lonely  and  unhappy  ou 
side  the  gates  of  life.     I  stajid  he: 
before    you,    myself    deaf    and    blir 
and   in   baiting   speech   I   plead   wit 
you    to    do    unto    the    blind    as    yc 
would   have   the   blind    do   unto    yo 
Blind    people    are    just    like    seeii 
people  in  the  dark.  If  the  lights  we 
*umed  off  In  this  building  you  wou 
be  in  the  dark,  wouldn't  you?     Yo 
ttlTnds,    your   hearts,    your   ambitlor 
would    be    Just    the    same,    wouldi , 
they?      It    is    because      my      teach 
cared  about  me  that  my  own  life 
bright    and    full    of   interest.     If    y 
care,   if  we   can   make  the  people 
this     country     care,     the     blind     vs 
triumph    over    blindness." 


jAa.roK.    gj..    lH[si(o. 
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Cartii  Studio 


\Ani  the  blind 
shall  had 
the  blind  -^ 

YVTHAT  a  divine  meaning  Helen 
^^  Keller  has  given  to  this  phrase!  J 

Surelyno  leadershipwas  evermore 
flooded  with  light.  Through  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
she  is  lighting  the  lives  of  thousands 
of  her  blind  sisters  and  brothers. 

Appreciation  comes  to  her  from 
all  the  world.  Cards  of  greeting, 
messages  of  love,  reach  her  through 
the  kind  eyes  of  her  great  teacher, 
Anne  Macy. 

There  are  many  people,  like  Helen 
Keller,  who  afford  us  the  opportu- 
nity to  spread  sunshine.  There  are 
children,  also  —  and  convalescents, 
as  well  as  the  birthdays,  anniversa- 
ries, and  other  occasions  through  the 
year  when  the  sending  of  the  proper 
Greeting  Card  is  the  kindly,  thought- 
ful thing. 


1  ._-, 


NEWTON,  Feb  16— Miss  Sarah  Fuller 
of  122  Concord  st,  Newton  Lower  Falls, 
first  teacher  of  Helen  Keller  and  a 
teacher  of  Anne  Sullivan,  Miss  Keller's 
later  companion,  associate  of  Alexan- 
der Graham  Bell,  Inventor  of  the  tele- 
phone, ■  celebrated  yesterday  her  90th 
birthday.  In  connection  with  the  cele- 
bration Miss  Fuller,  who  retains  aU 
her  faculties,  pointed  out  to  frlen^is  the 
room  In  her  home  in  which  the  tele- 
I  phone  was  really  born. 

While  a  tablet  marks  the  building  In 
Boston  where  the  telephone  was  first 
successfully  used,  Miss  iFulIer  says 
that  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  who  was 
a  teacher  of  the  deaf  with  her,  roomed 
at  her  home  Just  before  he  produced 
the  telephone.  He  was  experlraentlug 
at  that  time  on  some  sort  of  phone  by 
which  the  deaf  could  'be  ^made  to  hear 
sounds.  Among  hi's  early  e-^perimente 
wa«  one  with  balloons  and  bladders.  Pie 
equipped  pupils  at  the  school  where 
they    taught    with    balloons    which    the 


pupils  parried  under  their  clothing. 
By  the  vibrations  they  could  feel  the 
approach  of  vehicles  and  people  when 
crossing  istreets.  He  invented  sound 
producing  instruments  and  transmit- 
ters while  at^  her  home  and'  later  gave 
up  teaching  the  blind  to  work  entirely 
On   the  telephone.  . 

Until  the  age  of  70  Miss  Fuller  tauglit 
the  deaf  to  talk.  She  was  the  pioneer 
In  this  form  of  teaching  In  Boston.  Her  ; 
first  school  was  In  Boston,  near  the 
South  Station;  later  she  taught  on  Pera- 
berton  Hill.  She  was  born  In  WestOn 
In  1846  and  moved  to  her  present  home 
in  1850.  She  was  educated  in  the  New- 
ton schools  and  attended  sohool  in  the 
bulldung  now  used  aa  a  City  Hall  In  ! 
Newton.  She  also  studied  at  the  old 
Boylston  School,  wliere  the  headmaster 
was  William  T.  Adams,  better  known 
as  Oliver  Optic. 

Miss  Fuller  enjoys  tlie  best  of  health. 
She  reads  without  glasses  and  la  a  de- 
votee of  the  radio. 


Co^^^^'o^s,  Ok-vo.  gf^n^  J< 
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HELEN  KELLER,  BLIND  AND  DEAF. 
WRITES  FOR  THE  STATE  JOURNAL 

Into  the  Light 


\  H^(.^N  mL5P» 


Anne  Sullivan  Macy,  Gifted  and  Patient  Teacher 
of  Helen  Keller,  Introduces    Celebrity's  Articles 

HELEN  ICELLER— "My  Helen,"  if  I  may  put  It  so— was  described  by  Mark  Twain  aal  one  of  the  two  most  Interesting'' char- 
acters of  the  nineteenth  century.     Napoleon,   he  said,  was  the  other. 
I  have  taught  Helen,  lived  with  her,  loved  her,  for  3  8  years.     If  I  believe  her  to  be  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
human  beings,  my  statement  Is  at  least  sincere.    It  ia  founded  on  a  deep  knowledg-©  of  her  marvelous  mind  and  an  even 
deeper  understanding  of  her  sweet  and  pure  heai-t. 

No  living  persons  could  fail  to  be  helped  over  life's   hard  places,   to   be  fortified  In  spirit,   encouraged, 
cheered  and  even  made  to  laugh  by  what  Helen  writes.    For  humor  is  hers  ^  well  as  strength,  lov©^  kind- 
'  ness  and  a^  power  of  perseverance  such  as  I  doubt  ca  a  be  paralleled. 

As  all  the  world  knows,  Helen  Keller  was  made  totally  deaf  and  blind  by  illness  (acute  congestion  of 
stomach  and  brain,  they  called  it)  when  she  was  19  months  old.  From  this  the  UtUe  creatvire  emreged  with 
scarcely  more  faculties  than  a  newborn  baby. 

For  some  years  she  grew  in  her  Alabama  home  like  a  wildQower,  like  a  yoimg  animal— her  two  con- 
stant comrades  a  colored  tot  and  an  old  hunting  dog.  She  made  her  wants  known  by  signs.  Speech  comes 
to  children  only  because  they  hear  and  imitate.     If  they  are  deal,  they  are  dumb. 

I  came  to  Helen  three  months  before  she  was  7  and  we  have  never  since  been  separated.  I  think  of  us 
always  as  part  of  each  other. 

Helen's  achievements  are  so  well  known  that  I  need  only  emphasize  these  facts: 

That  she  has  learned  to  speak  well  enough  to  address  large  audiences  and  to  carry  on  conversation  with 
friends  and  strangers.  (They  speak  to  her  either  by  spelling  into  her  hand  with  the  manual  alphabet,  or  talk- 
ing slowly  while  Helen  touches  lightly  the  throat  and  lips  with  her  fingertips.) 

That  she  gains  her  livelihood  by  writing  and  lecturing,  the  use  of  the  typewriter  being  one  of  her  earUest 
accomplishments. 

fluen^^French  In^dl^lrm^an'^  languages— English,   French,   German.  Italian;  can  translate  freely  from  lAtln  and  Greek,  and  speaks 

(a  fifi'^«^7'"""'u®  apparently  insurmountable  obstacles  in  preparing  for  Radcliffe  College  and  was  graduated  with  honors.     She 
of  rn«n^r!  o^/  deaf-blind  woman   in   the  world.     She  is  now  45  years  old.  looks  many  years  younger,  and  haa  a  charm 

ot  manner  ana  a  sunnjTiess  ail  her  own. 

NE^ff%ntll  today  hare  I  sat 
at  my  typewriter  with  such| 
a  sense  of  eagerness.  Eager- 
ness to  send  my  message  of 
happiness  and  success  into  the  high- 
ways and  byways  wherever  newspa,- 
pers  are  read.  Eageniess  to  tell, 
through  the  story  of  my  own  diffi- 
culties and  their  overcoming,  how 
any  who  walk  in  darkness  may  enter 
the  light.  I 

As  I  look  back,  far  back  Into  my' 
baby  days,  the  first  outstanding  les- 
son I   seem  to   have  learned  is   that 
submission,    not    fury    and    rebellion, 
Is    what    brings    one    from    darltness  I 
Into    light. 

Many  were  the  battles  between  my  ' 
teacher  and  me  before  I  knew  what 
love   was.     I   had   been   a  savage,   a  I 


baby  tyrant.  My  family  would  do 
5,nythlng,  give  me  whatever  I  want- 
ed, to  avoid  my  outbursts. 

No  so  Miss  Sullivan.  (Miss  Kel- 
1-er  usually  refers  to  her  teacher, 
Mrs.  Macy  as  Miss  Sullivan.)  In  her 
wisdom  she  pitted  her  force  against 
mine,  and  at  first  It  was  to  me  a* 
it  must  seem  to  many  men  and 
women  today — that  they  a^e  being 
punished   by  a   cruel   fate. 

Gradually  I  came  to  see  my  teach- 
er was  not  punishing  but  discip- 
lining. I  found  that  by  obeying  her 
I  received  something  or  learned 
something  that  I  wanted,  something 
that  was  good.  I  did  not  understand 
why  she  did  what  she  did,  but  a^ter 
a  struggle  I  took  it  on  faith. 
,  Now  I  "know  what  it  was  all 
Opjaout"  and  I  love  her.  .   ^     j 


A  FRIEND  took  me  shopping  with 
her    in    New    York    the    other 
day,    In    between    my    lecture 
engagements. 

She  was  buying  furniture  for  a 
new  apartment,  a,nd  although  I  could 
not  see  the  designs  of  the  various 
pieces,  I  had  great  fun  in  trying  all 
the  chairs  and  sofas  and  deciding 
which  would  be  the  most  comfort- 
able to  live  with. 

It's  remarkable,  how,  as  soon  as 
one  sits  down  on  one  piece  of  fur- 
niture, ono  feels  that  It  gives  one  a 
welcome;  a,t  once,  one  relaxes,  cud- 
dles down,  feelg  in  the  mood  for  a 
book  and  an  apple  and  a  kitten-on- 
Ihe-knee.  And  again,  there  are 
pieces  which  Induce  a  formal  mood. 
They  may  be  handsome,  but  they  are 


as    little    seductive    to    real    com?6fr 
and    the    chummy    feel    of    belng-a,t- 
home   as  a   stiff-starched   shirtwaist. 

Well — I  was  having  great  fun,  as 
I  have  said,  plumping  myself  down 
onto  all  the  sofas  and  chairs  and 
divans,  finding  out  which  I'd  wa^t 
to  live  with  if  I  were  doing  the  buy- 
ing. I  liked  feeling,  too,  of  the 
'  smooth  wood  of  the  frames,  and  the 
rich  fabric  of  the  coverings.  I  knew 
that  my  friend  had  wanted  m©  to 
"help"  her  pick  a  sofa  for  her  living 
room,  but  I  was  sure  that  I  couldn't 
do  much  to  help  her. 
.  Finally,  her  choice  had  narrowed 
down  to  two  sofas  that  she  particu- 
lai-ly  liked.  Somehow,  she  couldn't 
.make  up  her  mind  between  those 
two.  Each  was  charming  and  each 
in  its  own  special  and  particular 
way  was  just  a  tiny  bit  more  allur- 
ing than  its  rival^ 

It  was  a,  question  of  "How  happy 
I  could  be  with  either,  were  t'other 
dear  charmer  away!"  My  poor  friend 
was  in  positive  mental  torture.  I 
thought  for  a  moment  that  she 
would  have  to  have  both  of  those 
sofas  to  preserve  her  sanity,  If  not 
the   beauty   of  her  living  room. 

And  then,  finally — and  quite  un- 
consciously—I  solved  it  for  her.  She 
had  almost  decided  on  the  more  ex- 
pensive and  formal  piece.  And  I 
had  said,  half  to  myself,  "But  the 
other  Is  a  much  more  friendly  sofa!" 
And  that  settled  It. 

She  rushed  back  to  the  "more 
friendly  sofa,"  pnd  Instructed  th© 
salesman  to  send  It  up  at  once. 

"Tha^t  was  just  the  psychological 
word,"  she  told  me  later.  "If  you 
hadn't  said  that,  I  never  could  have 
been  sure."  And  I  know  she's  going 
to  be  happy  in  her  choice,  and  that 
hei  Tiusband  and  her  children  and 
the  kitten  and  the  puppy  are  all  go- 
ing to  be  glad  sh©  took  the  friendly 
sofa. 

It  isn't  a  very  grand  or  gorgeous 
sofa.  It's  sure  to  get  worn  shabby 
sooner  than  the  other  would  have 
done,  just  because  It's  so  cozy  and 
chummy  and  Informal  and  invita- 
tional. I  can  fancy  It  standing  In 
her  living  room  with  a  newspaper 
or  magazine  or  book  lying  across 
one  arm,  and  maybe  a  dolly  tucked 
to  sleep  In  its  corner,  and  the  kitten 
curled  Into  a  ball  and  shedding  for- 
bidden .hair  upon  It.  It  will  be  a 
much -used  sofa,  very  soon.  It  will 
lose  its  look  of  the  shop  at  once.  It 
will,  perhaps,  be  her  despair,  be- 
cause It  will  never  stay  neat  and 
clean  and  quite  free  of  the  marks  of 
little  dusty  feet  and  kitten-paws  and 
cigar  ashes.  But— whatever  else  It 
will  be.  It  will  stay  to  the  very  end 
of  its  days  a  friendly  sofa. 

PATIENCE  is  a  virtue.  But  so  is 
Impatience. 
Patience  will  move     a  moun- 
tain,  even   if  it   must,    be     scooped 


^away  by  Infinitesimal  spoonsful.  But 
the  desire  to  move  the  mountain— It 
is,  primarily,  Impatience  which  has 
to  do  with  that. 

It  doesn't  matter  what  the  moun- 
tain Is.  It  may  be  an  actual  moun- 
tain which  stands  In  the  path  of  a 
new  roadbed.  Or  It  may  be  a  moun- 
tain of  misery  or  of  error  or  of  mls- 
undtrestandlng;  a  mountain  of  vice 
or  selfishness  or  stupidity.  The  re- 
moving of  It  requires  patience.  But 
the  vision  to  see  It  gone,  to  Im- 
agine the  world  as  it  would  be  with- 
out this  blot  upon  It — that  is  the  job 
of  the  Impatientists.  -' 

[  The  word  Isn't  my  own.  I  found  It 
the  other  day  In  a  new  book  by 
Struthers  Burt— a  book  of  poems 
called  "When  I  Grew  Up  to  Middle 
Age." 

Tn  his  preface,  which,  as  beauti- 
ful as  the  poems  are,  Is  by  far  the 
wisest  and  most  beautiful  part  of 
the  book.  Mr.  Burt  talks  of  revolu- 
tions— primarily  revolutions  In  art. 
He  says  they  are  caused  by  Impa- 
tienists.  "Revolution,"  continues  Mr. 
Burt,  "begins  with  the  impatience  of 
senesible  men  with  folly." 

Tha  Impatientist  is  tha  man  who 
denies  in  the  face  of  smugness  and 
self-righteousness  and  tradition  that 
a  wrong  must  be  because  it  always 
has  been.  Tlie  Impatientist  is  an  In- 
novator who  says:  'That  was  all 
very  well  for  our  grandfathers,  but 
it  isn't  right  for  us." 

The   Impatientist   sees    the    evil    In 
the   world,   the   Injustice,  .the   suffer- 
'  Ing,  and  demands  that  something  be 
jdone   about  it.  Without   him   society 
Is   a    stodgy    mass    of   inertia.    With 
him  there  is  energy,  activity,  a  seeth- 
ing that  denotes  the  presence  of  life. 
Just  by  being  impatient  the  Impa- 
tientist can   accompllst    nothing.    He 
must    be    impatient    first    and      then 
patient;  Impatient  with  the  forces  of 
evil,    patient    with    the    work    of   re- 
moving them. 

He  is  possessed  of  a  divine  rage, 
the  Impatientist.  Suffering  inflicted 
upon  others  hurts  him  as  though  it 
were  his  own. 

"This  can't  go  on,"  he  says,  and 
stamps  his  foot  metaphorically  if  not 
actually.  "I  can't  stand  the  idea  of 
famines  and  wars.  I  can't  stand  the 
thought  of  babies  going  hungry  and 
old  men  and  women  sleeping  cold.  I 
can't  stand  the  thought  of  noisome 
tenements  and  unsanitary  working 
conditions  and  the  whole  horrid  pan- 
orama of  man's  cruelty  to  man.  I 
can't  stand  it,  I  tell  you.  Some- 
thing's got  to  be  done  about  it." 

If  he  is  a  foolish  Impatientist  he 
goes  out  after  that  and  throws  a 
bomb  and  gets  himself  put  into 
prison  with  great  neatness  and  dis- 
patch. But  if  he  is  a  clever  Impa- 
tientist he  allies  his  Impatience  with 
the   constructive    forces   of   patience. 


He  works  slowly  and  constructively' 
and  surely  to  show  that  he  is  right, 
that  in  his  ideas  lie  hope  and  salva- 
tion for  the  future. 

Impatientists  and  Patlentists  work- 
ing together — they  can  build  a  new 
world ! 


WHAT  great  fun  it  would  be  to 
own  a  microscope! 
I  suppose  there  is  not  one 
seeing  person  out  of  a  hundred 
thousand  that  possesses  such  a 
thing  or  has  even  th©  remotest  de- 
sire to  gaze  into  Its  lenses,  and  yet 
I  it  seems  to  me  that  If  I  could  see, 
I  on©  of  the  very  first  things  I  would 
do  would  b©  to  provide  myself  with 
a  little  home -mad©  scientific  laboi'a- 
tory. 

Perhaps  I  am  especially  enthusi- 
astic now  because  I  have  just  been 
told  about  a  book  called  "Microbe 
Hunters"  by  Paul  Do  Krulf. 

In  it  he  tells  of  the  strange  old 
seventeenth  century  Dutchman, 
Leeuwenhueck,  who  had  a  mania  for 
grinding  lenses.  Finer  and  more 
finely  still  h©  ground  them,  until 
there  was  no  one  in  all  the  world 
who  could  make  mlscroscope  lenses 
such  as  his.  And  with  this  skill  in 
making  the  lenses  was  coupled,  of 
course,  an  Intense  passion  for  gaz- 
ing through  them. 

De  Krulf  says  that  Leeuwenhueck 
gazed  at  everything  on  which  he 
could  lay  his  hands  through  his  in- 
credible lense.s  with  the  same  indis- 
criminate enthusiasm  that  a  pupp/ 
sniffs  at  everything  with  which  b* 
t  comes  in  contact. 

It  mattered  not  to  funny  curious 
old  Leeuwenhueck  whether  it  was  a 
grass  blade  or  the  leg  of  a  beetle 
or  a  shred  of  silk  or  a  bit  of  name- 
less filth  6r  a  drop  of  water.  Every- 
thing -^ent  between  th©  slides  of 
those  beautifully  polished  mlcro- 
I  scopes. 

And  the  things  he  discovered!   H© 
I  was  th©  first   man   ever  to   see  mi- 
[  crobes   joyously   swimming  about   In 
a  drop  of  presumably  clean  rain  wa- 
ter.      "Hi,    there    are    we©    beastles 
j  swimming   about    in    this    drop,"    ha 
called     excitedly,     and     his     devoted 
[  daughter  had  to  drop  her  housework 
and  scuttle  over  to  gaze  through  the 
lense,  and  find  out  what  the   funny 
father  had  discovered  now.  And  sure 
enough,  there  were  we©  beastles  pad- 
,  dling     leisurely     about     in     th©     in- 
I  flniteslmal  film  of  rain  water  under 
,  th©  lense,  as  happUy  as  pollywogs  in 
a  pond. 

j      That    was    only    th©    beginning    of 
j  Leeuwenhoeck's  "we©  beastles."  Aft- 
er that  he  found  them     every  place. 
And  though  th©  time  was     not     yet 
;  ripe    for    th©    discovery    that    these 
,  beastles    had    anything    to    do    with 
[  diseases— w©    needed   a   Pasteur  and 
a  Koch  for  that— yet  Leeuwenhueck 
did     very     definitely     discover     the 


strange  sub -visible  world  that  the 
microscope  makes  visible,  and  had 
beautiful  times  writing  learned  and 
at  the  same  time  leisurely  and  hu- 
man papers  upon  thl«  world  to  scl- 
entido  societies. 

And  that  sam*  world — th*  >rorld  o£ 
wonders  in  a  grass  blade  or  a  twist 
of  cotton  thread,  of  a  shred  of  silk 
or  a  bee's  sting  or  a  flys  antennae 
or  a  human  hair  or  a  drop  of  woter 
is  open  for  everyone  with  eyes  and 
curiosity  to  see. 

Myself — I  have  no  eyes  but  I  have 
great  curiosity.  I  find  It  almost  un- 
belleveable  that  every  seeing  person, 
possessed  of  the  means,  does  not 
have  In  the  home  a  pet  miscroscopa.  | 

EVERYBODY  needs  love. 
It  is,  next  to  food,  the  most 
elemental  need  in  the  world.  It 
has  even  been  demonstrated  that 
babies  brought  up  in  no-matter- 
how-sclentlflc  a  manner,  but  brought 
up  uncuddled  and  unmothered, 
sicken  and  die. 

And  with  the  adult  it  is  the  same. 
He  does  not  perhaps  physically 
sicken  and  die,  but  loveless  there  is 
something  within  him  that  withers, 
and  though  he  walks  and  runs  and 
smiles  and  eats  and  sleeps  and 
works,  yet  he  may  be  said  spiritually 
to  have  died  if  there  be  in  hla  heart 
no  love. 

For  women  the  need  for  love — tor 
both  the  giving  and  the  receiving  of 
that  great  beneficence — is  perhaps 
more  noignant  and  vital  than  f©r 
men.  Sara  Teasdale  expressed  so 
perfectly  what  the  loveless  woman 
feels,  no  matter  how  comfortable  and 
happy  are  her  material  surroundings 
and  circumstances  when   she  wrote: 

My  room  is  like  a.  bit  of  June, 

Warm   and    close-curtained,    fold-on-fold. 
But   aoinavvher^  like   a  lonely   child 

Mr  heart  Uf/Krying  In  tbe  oold. 

"My  hgtat  iM  crying  In  the  cold. 
..."  How  many  women  there  are 
In  the  world  whose  whole  life  would 
be  a  wail  of  those  words  if  opOly  they 
dared  be  honest  I  My  own  Ittf  would 
have  been  a  poignant  wall  for  love 
never  known  If,  long  ago,  I  had  not 
made  up  my  mind  that  for  me,  sit- 
uated as  I  am.  the  normal  love  for 
husband  and  children  was  not  to  be, 
and  that  it  must  be  made  up  for  by 
a  great   richness  of  other   loves. 

I  do  not  pretend,  even  today,  that 
1  have  no  regret  for  what  I  have 
missed  of  love,  and  through  that,  of 
life's  greatest  and  most  beautiful 
fulfillment.  Miss  Sullivan,  my  adored 
teacher,  has  always  hoped  that  I 
should  love  and  marry  and  have 
children,  but  as  the  years  have  gone 
by  we  have  both  come  to  realize  that 
God  has  willed  otherwise  for  me. 
And  still  my  heart  Is  not  a  "crying 
heart,"  for  many  loves  have  come 
'  Into  my  life. 


There  is  the  love  for  my  closest 
and  dearest  friends,  of  course — first 
of  whom  is  alwaya  Miss  Sullivan, 
who  brought  the  first  ray  of  light 
into  my  life,  and  has  remained  to 
tend  thftt  Ught  and  help  It  grow  yMir  ' 
by  year. 

There  Is  love  for  other  people,  not 
so  close,  and  yet  very  dear.  There  is 
love  for  books  and  for  gardens. 
There  is  the  warm,  mothering  love 
one  has  for  soft,  helpless  baby  things 
— kittens  and  puppies  and  little 
cheeping  new-hatched   chickens.  | 

There  Is  the  love  one  has  for  chll- 
dren  not  one's  own-^a  love  which 
sometimes  can  almost  transcend 
mother-love  because  it  is  less  ele- 
mental and  thus  less  selfish.  There 
Is  the  love  one  has  for  the  suCCerlng 
and  tile  afflicted,  wherever  they 
may  be. 

And  so,  though  the  love  of  hus- 
band and  babies  of  mine  own  has 
never  come  to  me,  I  find  my  life  rich 
with  love.  And  that  is  well,  for 
without  it  I  know  I  would  be  miser- 
ably unhappy,  that  no  matter  how 
snugly  housed  I  might  be,  yet,  like 
the  "lonely  child"  of  the  poem,  my 
heart  would  fare  forth,  vainly  cry- 
ing, crying,  crying  for  Ood's  great 
gift  of  love.  I 

(Copyright,  1926.)  ' 
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Color  Portrait  of  Noted 
Blind_Woman  Made 
Amid  Flowers  of  Lyon 
Conservatory  Prai^d. 


An  evidence  of  ttfb^mfversality 
of  the  sympathies  oMlelen  Keller 
was  shown  in  Jier  appreciation  of 
the  work  of  Charles  C.  Zoller,  ex- 
pert in  color  photography.  Mr. 
Zoller  made  a  color  portrait  ef 
Miss  Keller  in  the  conservatory  of 
the  beautiful  home  of  Mrs.  Ed-  I 
mund  Lyon  in  East  avenue  durinj? 
Miss  Keller's  recent  stay  there, 
showing  her  among  the  many-col- 
ored   flowers    in    which    she    takes 


such     delight,     although     her    ap-  ' 
proach    to    them    is    made    solely 
through   the    sense.s    of   toucli   and 
smell. 

Miss  Keller  showed  great  Inter- 
est in  the  epianation  of  Mr.  Zol- 
ler's  work  given  to  her  by  MrK. 
Lyon,  and  in  saying  good-bye  to 
him,  said: 

"God  bless  the  art  that  pleases 
the  eye  and  warms  the  heart,"  in- 
timating that  even  though  she  waa 
unable  to  see  the  results  of  Mr. 
Zoller's  art,  her  realization  of  the 
pleasure  it  brought  to  those  with 
sight  added  to  her  own  happiness. 
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AUDIENCE  OF 

MARVELS  AS 

HELEN  KELLER 

PLEADS  FOR  BLIND 

Two  of  Most  Remarkable  Wom- 
_       en  of  the  Age  Heard  as  Fam- 
^        ous  Blind  and  Deaf  Wonder 
_       and  Her  Teacher  Speak  at 
IioieJ  Jamestown — Contribu- 
tions Jotal   $1,777— W.   S. 
Bailed  Presides. 


th 


c  larsre  Cr 


idieuce  that  well  filledr 
large  Crystal  ball  room  of 


the  Hotel  Jamestown,  number-] 
ing  about  400  invited  guests, 
Monday  evening,  heard  with 
loud  applause  and  then  in 
silence,  with  tilling  hearts  am,) 
throats,  two  of  tlie  most  re- 
markable women  of  the  age, 
Miss  Helen  Keller  and  her. 
leaf'hcr  and  life  long  friend, 
Mrs.  Anue  Sullivan  Macy. 
Helen  Keller,  herself  deaf  and 
blind  and  for  many  years  hand- 
capped  by  muteness,  Avhieh  she, 
later  overcame,  appeared  here 
with' Mrs.  Macy,  in  the  interests 
of  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  to  raise  funcjs  to  aid 
in  the  work  of  the  foundation 
among  the  blind  of  the  country 
Miss  Keller  is  accompanied  by  Ed- 
win Oras-*e.  the  blind  violinist,  or 
efanist  and   composer,    who   i.s  airling 


in  the  work  for  the  blind  by  playing 
jat  the  meetings  where  Miss  Keller 
j  speaks.  Mr.  Gras.se's  selections, 
one  of  which  was  of  his  own  com 
position,  were  received  with  much 
enthu.siasm  bv  the  audience.  At  the 
close  of  the  meeting  contributions 
were  taken  up  amounting  to  }>1.- 
777.64.  Tlic  cash  and  checks  received 
at  the  meeting  amounted  to  $1,417.64 
and  additional. pledges  amounting  to 
$360  were  also  received.  These  funds 
were  turned  over  to  the  local  treas 
urer,  Charles  A.  Okerlind. 

Mrs.  Frank  Edward  Gifford,  hon- 
orary rhairma.i  of  the  Jamestown 
committee,  opened  the  meeting  and 
introduced  llic  chairman  of  the  eve- 
ning. VVilliniu  S.  BaiUw .  "We  are 
g.Hthcied  together  toniglit."  said  Mrs- 
Ciffoni,  "to  honor  one  of  the  greatest 
women  of  n\l  time.  Miss  Helen  Kel 
ler  oC  rare  personal  charm,  and  her 
remarkable  teacher,  Mrs.  Anne  Sul- 
livan Macy.  Theirs  is  a  remarkable 
(achievement,  surmounting  the  three 
I  greatest  handica]>s  in  the  world, 
[deafness,  blindness  and  muteness." 
I  Tribute  To  Dr.  Mahoney 

I  "Our  city  rests  in  the  shadow  of 
(a  great  loss  tonight."  began  Mr. 
'Bailey,  "in  the  death  of  the  beloved 
'physician,  L)r.  John  J-  Mahoney. 
There  in  no  more  fitting  place  to  pay 
pfcjj^bute  to  his  memory  than  here  to- 
night because  of  the  nature  of  hi.- 
work. 

"I      want    to        congratulate     this 

audience  on  the  wonderful  experience 

you  are  to  enjoy  tonight,"  continuea 

I  Mr.   Bailey.        "Truly   is   Miss   Keller 

one  of  the  wonders  of  the  worla. 

1     "He  who  lives  in  New    York  may 

well   take     pride   in     the   work   this 

'state  has  done  for  the  blind.   Tnero 

has  been   organized   in     Chautauqua 

Cattaraugus  and  Allegany     counties 

the    Southwestern    Tier      n.ssociation 

for  the  blind.       This  association  ha* 

done  a   very     remarkable     work     iti 

the    past    five    years    to    make      the 

, blind  self  supporting  and  thus  self- 

i respecting.'       One  of  the  chief  aim.> 

|0f   this    association    is    to    teach    ChM 

|blind  to   be  self     supporting.       Misa 

Keller   is     doing   a   work   that     wil! 

make  a  new  era  for  the  blind. 

"There  is  a  man  in  the  village    of 
Ripley    who    was    taught      thru    ttit; 
work    of    this    association    to    repair 
lautomobiles  as  well  as  a   man    who 
can   see-        Women   are     taught     to 
weave  rugs,  are  taught  hand  sewing, 
crocheting,   machine  sewing  and   the 
chairs  In  the  First  Bapti.st  church  of 
this  city  were  caned  by  the  blind. 
I     "Not  all  states  have     carried     tlie 
work   for   the   blind   as    far   as    N'ew 
York    state.        Thousands    have   been 
left  blind   in  Kentucky  and   Tennes- 
see  in     the     mountains     by     dreao 
disease.        This    association      whicf)  < 
Miss  Keller  represents  plans  to  carr>  | 
work  to  the  bUnd  all  over  the  coun  i 
try." 

I  Mr.  Bailey  told  of  the  difficulties 
lin  the  work  because  a  street  beggei 
is  able  to  make  from  $14  to  $15  a 
'day.  which  is  more  than  he  could 
Ihope  to  make  in  industry.  He  then 
presented  Mr.  Gras.se  who  playeti 
(two  selections  on  his  violin,  one  of 
them  behig  of  his  own  composition 
He  was  accompanied  by  Harold  E. 
Crissey  of  this  city.  An  interest- 
ing part  of  his  playing  was  to  note 


the   feeling  he  put'into  his  playing 
land  the  pleasure  ho  showed  at  beinv 
ablft  to  make  his  violin  speak  to  th€ 
:  audience  he  could  not  see. 

Charles  Hayes  Sfrcaks 
Mr.   Bailey  then   o^ll<>fi   nn   r'ln.-ia. 
I  Hayes,   a  director  of     the  American 
I  Foundation   for   the   Blind   to   outlina 
the    work    of    the    foundation.      Mr. 
Hayes  expressed  his  appreciation  oi 
the  work  of  the  Jamestown  commit- 
tee in  arranging  this  meeting.       He 
'told  the  audience  that  there  are  be- 
tween 80,000  and   100,000   persons  m 
I  this  country  wlio  have  become  blina 
I  in    adult   hfe.        He   told   how   man> 
of   them    are   forced     to    sit    in     tne 
darkness  in  forced  idleness. 

"It  is  your  right  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  foundations"  continued 
Mr.  Hayes.  "It  has  purchased  and 
distributed  2,500  radio  sets  to  worthy 
blind,  1,380  volumes  of  literature 
that  they  can  i-ead  and  has  provided 
many  scholars  for  vocational  work. 
We  have  had  work  done  so  we  are  in 
a  position  to  lessen  the  bulk  and  cost 
of  printing  for  the  blind.  We  have 
had  six-week  summer  school  courses 
for  the  home  teachers  of  the  blind 
and  we  have  an  information  bureau 
ithat  is  doing  a  wonderful  work- 
I  "Blind  women  have  minds  that 
ican  be  educated  and  hands  that 
lean  be  trained.  It  is  the  duty  of 
[the  ones  who  see  to  help  them.  You 
I  cannot  bring  back  their  ability  to  see 
'but  you  can  help  them  along  their 
'path  of  darkness." 

After  another  violin  selection  by 
Mr.  Grasse,  Mr.  Bailey  introduced 
Mrs.  Macy  as  the  teacher  who  had 
found  the  great  heart  and  soul  in  the 
little  girl  39  vefirs  ago. 

Mrs.  Mary  Tells  Story. 
"I   am  always  glad   to   tell   people 
the  .«^tory    of    Helen    Keller,''    began 

!  Mr^.  Macy.     "Helen  Keller  was  born 

'in  Tuscumbia.  Ala.,  in  1880.  When 
.•■he  was  nineteen  months  old  a  ser- 
ious illness  destroyed  her  sight  and 
hearing  and  consequently,  because 
she  could  not  hear,  she  could  not 
learn  to  talk  and  she  soon  became 
mute  also.  However,  the  illness  did 
not  break  down  her.  constitution  and 
she  was  very  active  and  very  de- 
structive because  no  one  could  com- 
municate with  her.  Her  mother  read 
about  Dickens'  visit  to  a  school 
where  he  had  seen  Laura  Bridge- 
man,  a  deaf,  blind  and  mute  womgtn 
who  had  been  tcvught  to  read  and 
write.  'If  Laura  Bridgeman  could 
be  taught,  why  not  Helen?'  thought 
Helen's  mother.  Her  father  imme- 
diately wrote  to  this  school  and  from 
there    I    was    sent    to      be      Helen's 

[teachei. 

"My  sia;ht  had  been  so  bad  that  I 
could"  not— ftUend  public  school  and 
I  had  my  education  in  the  school 
where  Laura  Bridgeman  was  taught 
and  there  I  had.  learned  to  com- 
municate with  Laura  Bridgeman  by 
communicating  letters  to  the  prahn 
of  her   hand  with   my    fingers. 

"Helen  Keller  was  six  years  and 
eight  months  old  when  I  first  saw 
her.  She  had  contrived  little  imita- 
tive signs.  If  she  wanted  bread-  and 
butter  she  would  go  thru  the  mo- 
tions of  cutting  bread  and  butter. 
The  symbol  for  her  father  that  she 
had  chosen  was  the  motion  of  put- 

l.titjig  on  a  pair  of  glasses,  for  she  had 


felt  her  father  .sit  down  to  read  and 
put  on  his  spectacles.  The  symbol 
for  her  mother  was  feeling  of  the 
roll  of  hair  fixed  at  the  back  of  her 
head,  as  her  mother's  hair  was  fixed 
similarlv. 

'  "My  first  attempt  to  teach  her  was 
to  give  her  a  fine  new  doll  and  then 
to  press  Into  her  hand  the  letters 
d-o-1-1  in  the  alphabet  I  had  learned. 
As  she  played  with  the  doll  I  repeat- 
ed the  letters  over  and  over  and  then 
helped  hei-  to  form  the  same  letters 
herself.  She  was  delighted  as  she 
began  to  learn.  Soon  she  had  learn- 
ed the  names  of  a  number  of  objects 
in  that  way. 

"Helen  could  not  at  first  grasp  the 
idea  that  every  object  had  a  name. 
I  had  taught  her  to  recognize  a  cuo 
by  feeling  and  to  spell  it  in  my  hand 
but  when  I  tried  to  teach  her  that  a 
cup  and  something  in  a  cup  wa.s  not 
the  same  object  it  seemed  as  tho  it 
was  to  be  an  impossibility.  But  I 
finally  gave  her  an  empty  cup  and 
had  her  hold  it  under  a  spigot.  As 
the  water  flowed  into  the  cup  and 
over  her  hand  I  spelled  w-a-t-e-r  in 
her  hand  repeatedly.  She  grasped 
the  Idea  and  her  progress  was  very 
rapid   after  that. 

"In  a  little  while  she  caught  up 
with  other  children  of  her  age  tn 
studies,  altho  she  could  not  speak  a 
word,  and  could  not  hear  or  see. 
They  learned  the  manual  alphabet 
and  thought  it  wa.';  great  fun  to 
communicate  with  her  in  it.  She 
solved  language  thru  her  hand,  the 
.«ame  as  the  normal  child  solves 'it 
thru  his  ears.  The  human  being  ac- 
quires language  very  easily.     Helen 

j  soon    learned   to   read     Braille,      the 

j  writmg  of  the  blind,  named  for  the 
Frenchman  who  invented  it. 

Mrs.  Macy  told  that  it  was  Helen 
her.self    who    expre.ssed    a    desire    to 

I  talk.  She  .said  that  .she  had  never 
thought  of  Helen's  talking,  in  fact 
phe  had  never  heard  of  ans-one  with 
her  handicaps  who  had  ever  tried  to 
learn  to  talk.  "One  day  when  Helen 
was  standing  be.eide  me  as  I  talked 
with  some  one,"  said  Mrs.  Marv. 
"Helen  asked  me  what  we  were  do- 
m.g.  I  told  her  that  we  were  talk 
ing  with  our  mouths.  Immediately 
she  .said  she  wanted  to  talk  with  ber 
mouth  too.  T  did  not  take  her  seri 
ously  at  the  time  And  did  not  pay  anv 
attention  to  her  request. 

"For  some  time  we  did  not  pay  any 
attention  to  her  urgent  request  that 
she  wanted  to  learn  to  talk,  hut  she 
kept  on  insisting  until  we  decided 
that  we  would  have  to  do  something 
about  it.  One  day  when  we  were 
in  Boston  we  heard  of  a  school  where 
thev  t.qught  dumb  mutes  to  talk  T 
took  he,,  to  the  school  and  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  school  was  very  enthus 
lastic  abut  Helen's  wantin^r  to  l«»arn 
to  talk.  By  placing  her  fingers  on 
the  throat  she  oould  feel  the  vibra- 
tions of  the  spoken  word.  By  per- 
sistent effort  she  finally  could  t.^lk 
Her  first  sentence  was  'I  am  not 
dumb   now'." 

Mrs.  Macy  told  how  Miss  KelleT 
has  been  working  for  30  years  now 
practicing  to  talk,  hut  stiil  it  i.,  jm- 

cossihle  for  her  to  get  anv  inflection 

n    her    conversation.        She    showe<) 

how  Miss  Kf-Uer  could  "imitate  it  prf>t- 

tv  well  at  the  moment  but  it  could 


riot  last.  Mrs.  Mir  V  theh  went  on 
to  tell  how  Miss  Keller  had  wante-i 
to  sro  to  colleen  and  bow  she  had 
sriTduPted  from  Radcliffe  colleq-e 
with  honors  in  four  years.  Mr=;. 
Macy  had  to  attend  the  lectures  with 
her  and  translate  the  words  of  the 
in.striirtois  into  Miss  Keller's  hand 
and  read  most  «f  the  books  to  her 
Mi.<;s  Keller  studied  four  languages' 
in  coIIp"-^.  i 

"Hears"  With   Fin?;era  I 

Miss  Keller  wac  then  presented  tcr 
the  audience  by  Mr.   Bailey.         Missj 
Keller  came  on  the  stage  smiling  and 
bowing.        Mrs.    Afac^-    then    cave   a 
demonstration    with    Mi.«-s   Keller   on 
the  method  used  In   ten.Miing  her  to 
s-^rak.         At    the    request    of    Mrs., 
Macy.  Mr.    B-^iley  asked  Miss  Keller 
a  question.    Miss   Keller   placing   h^r 
finsrers  on   Mr.    Bailey's   face.        lie 
asked    her   if  she   could    feel   the   vi- 
brations on  the  streets.       Miss  Kel 
ler  replied  that  she  could  feel  the  vi 
brptions   of  the   crowds   and   humor- 
ously remarked   that   she   could   also 
feel   the  vibrations  of  Fords  and   of  « 
•nutomohilps.        Mr.    Bailej'  described  ~ 
the   experience   of   speaking  to   >ripp 
Keller,    stating   that   her  fingers   felt 
li'-"  f«>at''«"-s  on  his  lin.*.  i  |  ■ 

Miss  Keller's  voice,  altho  power 
ful  "s  »o"-'Pwhat  of  a  monotone  and 
rather  difficult  to  understand  until 
one  hns  hc.Td  it  lone  enough  to  be- 
come accustomed  to  the  prbnuncia 
tion.  For  that  reason  Mrs.  Macj 
repeated  her  address,  sentence  b^ 
sentence  for  the  benefit  of  thosi 
seated  in  the  rear  "f  the  large  audi 
torium. 

Miss  Keller's  Address 
!j     Miss  Keller's  address  follows:  j 

*  "Dear  Friends,  I  enjoy  this  oppoi] 
tunity  to  tell  the  people  of  Jamei^ 
town  what  I  am  trying  to  do  for  thi 
blmd  of  the  country.  This  worl 
means  to  make  blind  people  happier 
The  hard  thing  for  blind  people  ii 
not  that  they  cannot  see  the  blue  sk^ 
the  stars  or  the  glorious  sunset,  bu( 
the  thousands  of  disadvantages  tha 
encumber  us  and  the  idleness  an< 
dependence  that  blindness  entails  it 
the. home  and  on  the  street. 

"i  was  once  alone  in  the  world  be 
cause  no  one  could  communicate  witj 
me,  not  even  my  dear  mother.  Ihei 
my  teacher  came  to  ma  and  with  j 
little  word  dropped  from  her  finger. 
\A  ray  of  light  from  her  soul  touches 
my  heart  and  I  awoke  to  the  sui^ 
>shine  and  beauty  ol  the  world,  , 
found  myself  and  friendship  an(| 
God.  I  also  learned  that  there  i 
lov«  enough  in  the  world  to  brighteil 
all  dark  lives  if  we  are  only  showr 
the  way. 

"Ve.i->'  few  of  the  sightless  are  giv 
en  the  opportunities  I  have  had.  Oh, 
my  friends,   you    have     never     been 
blind.      Your  children  have  the  light. 
I  doubf  if  you  can  imagine  what  it 
would  mean   not  to  be  able   to  see. 
Can    you  picture    yourself    groping 
about  at  noonday   as  you  would     at 
midnight,    your   work  and   independ- 
ence  gone".'       All     is     in   darkness. 
Wouldn't  your  heart  cry  out  for     a- 
friend  to  teach  you  how  to  live  with- 
out   sight.        That    is    the    kind    of 
friend  you  can  make  it  possible  for 
the  American     p-oundation     for  the 
blind  to   be  to   all  the  blind  of  this, 
country. 

"I   stand  here   before    you,    myself 
deaf  and  blind,  and  I  plead  with  you 


to  do  to  the  blind  as  you  would  have 
your  fellow  creatures  do  unto  you.  1 
thank  you." 

Mr.  Hayes  explained  that  Miss 
Keller's  ambition  is  to  raise  $2,000,- 
000  for  the  foundation  in  the  next 
two  years.  She  is  addressing  20,- 
000  persons  a  month.  If  every  per- 
son will  give. $6  she  can  raise  more 
than  the  desired  $2,000,000  in  the 
time  she  has  allotted  herself,  he  said. 
While  the  pledges  were  being  receiv- 
ed Mr.  Grasse  played  "Meditation " 
from   Thais. 

Miss  Keller  recited  two  stanzas  of 
Nearer  My  God  to  Thee,  and  thei 
meeting  closed  with  the  audience 
singing  the  same  stanzas.  While  the 
audience  sang  Miss  Keller  placed  one 
hand  on  the  end  of  the  violin  Mr. 
Gra.sse  played  and  with  her  other 
hand  directed  the  singing  in  perfect 
time  with  the  violinist's  music. 


Jc^-WAcstbyN/w ,  X«  ^•>  Tour  asuU. 
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RAISES  LARGE 
SUM  FOR  BLIND 

Total  of  $2,881.04  Subscribed 
at  Two  Helen  Keller  Meetings  | 
Here  —  Hundreds  Unable  to 
Gain  Admission  to  Meeting  In 
First  m.  E.  Church  Tuesday 
.  E^ning. 

W  total  of  $2,881.04  has  been  raised 
at  the  two  meetings  held  by  Miss 
Helen  Keller,  the  wonder  blind  and 
deaf  woman,  and  her  remarkable 
teacher,  Mrs.  Anne  Sullivan  Macy,  in 
this  city,  the  last  of  the  two  meet- 
ings being  held  in  the  First  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  church  Tuesday  eve- 
ning. Hundreds  of  persons  were 
turned  away  from  the  door  at  this 
second  meeting,  every  available  inch 
of  space  being  filled  in  the  church 
an  hour  before  the  scheduled  time  for 
the  meeting.  At  the  meeting  in  the 
Methodist  church  a  sum  of  $1,208.90 
was  raised.  A  sum  of  $1,672.14  was 
raised  at  the  meeting  in  the  Hotel 
Jamestown   Monday   evening. 

The  crowds  for  the  Tuesday  meet- 
ing begifti  arriving  at  the  church  at  6 
o'clock  with  the  meeting  scheduled 
for  8:15  o'clock.  W^ith  the  church 
filled  to  overflowing  and  the  doors 
closed  at  7:15  o'clock  the  meeting 
was  started  a  half  hour  ahead  of 
time.  Miss  Keller  and  Mrs.  Macy 
were  both  anxious  to  hold  another 
meeting  following  the  one  in  the 
church,  but  Charles  Hayes,  director 
of  the  American  Found^iMpi^iai^iMi 
Blind,  wcsBMrtWUffW^lffl^onsint  bc- 


>-ii\i-  .ired  it  would  be  too  try^ 

ing  on  them.  Mr.  Hayes  announced 
that  he  will  make  an  effort  to  book 
Miss  Keller  for  another  visit  to 
Jamestown  in  the  near  future  so 
that  the  many  people  in  the  city  who 
were  unable  to  see  her  may  have  the 
opportunity  soon  again. 

The  meeting  was  quite  similar  to 
the  one  held  the  evening  before  at 
the  Hotel  Jamestown.  Rev.  Dr.  Ames 
Maywood,  pastor  of  the  church  pre-- 
sided.  Edwin  Grasse,  the  famous 
blind  violinist,  organist  and  composer, 
rendered  several  selections  on  the  or- 
gan. He  also  played  his  violin.  Mrs. 
Macy  again  told  of  Miss  Keller's 
training  and  how  her  indomitable 
spirit  would  not  permit  her  to  give 
up.  When  Miss  Keller  was  brought 
onto  the  stage  she  again  showed  her  ' 
remarkable  spirit,  her  bright  outlook 
on  life  and  her  great  affection  for 
her  teacher,  Mrs.  Macy,  The  op- 
portunity to  ask  questions  of  Miss 
Keller  was  offered  to  the  audience. 
Some  one  in  the  audience  askedi 

"Are  you  a  Christian?" 

"I  am  trying  to  be ',  answered  Miss 
Keller. 

Dr.  Maywood  then  asked  a  few 
questions,  with  Miss  Keller's  finger 
tips  gently  touching  his  lips  to  get 
the  words  from  the  voice  vibrations. 
His  first  question  was: 

"If  you  could  have  your  best  wish 
gratified,  what  would  it  be.  Miss  Kel- 
ler?' 

"Peace  thruout  the  world",  answer- 
ed the  blind  and  deaf  woman. 

"When  did  you  first  become  con- 
scious of  God?"  inquired  Dr.  May- 
yood. 

"When  Bishop  Philip  Brooks  of 
Boston  told  me  of  His  relationship  to 
the  world  and  to  us".  Miss  Keller  re- 
plied. 

After  answering  the  questions  of 
the  audience  and  Rev.  Dr.  Maywood, 
Miss  Keller  gave  her  plea  for  aid  In 
the  work  of  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind.  She  hopes  to 
raise  $2,000,000  for  the  tremendous 
work  of  the  foundation  in  the  next 
two  years.  At  the  close  of  the  meet- 
ing Miss  Keller  recited  two  stanzas 
of  Nearer  My  God  to  Thee.  Then 
with  Mr.  Grasse  playing  the  hymn 
on  the  violin  and  Miss  Keller  leading, 
getting  the  vibrations  of  the  music 
by  holding  one  hand  on  Mr.  Grasse's 
violin,  the  audience  stood  and  sang 
the  two  verses  that  Miss  Keller  had 
recited. 


€>Uvw ».r  pt ,  J^ '1^.,  A<)i.\r<.ytv€>e-r. 


HEL^N    KELLER'S    ONE    WISH. 

Like  the  setting  of  a  fairy  story,  where  one  wish  of  a  poor  unfor- 
tunate is  to  be  granted  in  return  for  a  good  deed,  was  an  incident  in 
the  recent  tour  of  M'-"  H"'-"  '^"jhrniitliW  ^ deaf-blind  woman. 

Miss  Keller  had  finished  her  address  before  a  sympathetic  audience 
and  was  graciously  answering  those  personal  questions,  which  people 
with  senses  unimpaired,  are  curiou>  about  in  her  remarkable  struggle. 
Finally  some  one  asked: 

"Mis?  Keller,  if  you  knew  you  could  have  just  one  wish  granted, 
what  would  it  be?" 

Picture  the  wide  reaches  of  that  query!  Here  is  a  woman  of 
Jorty-five,  who  has  lived  all  her  life  in  darkness  and  silence.  She  has 
struggled  to  master  the  grim  puzzle  of  her  surroundings,  and  has  suc- 
ceeded. Now,  just  lo  hear  the  sound  of  the  voices  of  those  she  has 
loved.  Just  to  see  the  faces  of  her  friends.  Just  to  know  the  world 
as  it  is;  this  world  that  comes  to  her  only  through  the  fogs  of  touch. 

One  wish!  Well,  what  else  could  it  be  but  for  sight  or  hearing, 
or  both.     But  this  was  her  answer,  after  a  few  moments  of  thought: 

"I  would  wish  for  world  peace  and  brotherhood." 

The  fairy  tale  writers  never  came  up  to  that!  Their  heroines  al- 
ways asked  at  once,  for  creature  comforts,  for  wealth,  for  love,  for 
power.  If  Helen  Keller  could  have  one  wish  granted,  it  would  be  for 
the  healing  of  human  hurts.  Can  it  be  doubted  that  if  she  knew  her 
one  wish  would  be  granted  absolutely,  that  her  reply  would  vary  to  the 
"fxtent  of  a  single  word? 

,  A  great  woman.  Miss  Keller,  and.  with  her  teacher  and  compan- 

ion, Mrs.  Macy,  a  pair  of  whom  the  race  can  well  be  proud. 


GrenevAo^,  jNf.  ^,,  "J^^^vxeS. 
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IN  PENN  YAN 


Crowd  of  1100  Fills  Aud- 
itorium— As  Many  More 

Turned  Away 

♦ 

Venn  Yaii,  Apr.  24 — Helen  Kell- 
er, "the  wonder  woman"  of  the 
age  spoke  last  evening  to  one  of 
fho  largest  audiences  ever  gather- 


ed  together   in    this     place.      Mis.s 
Keler    spoke    at    the    Presbyterian 
I  church    beforo    1100    people.    Many 
who  has  come  to  hear  Miss  KelleT- 
I  had   to   be  refused   admittance   be- 
cause the  church  was  limited. 
,  The    program    was    scheduled    to 
i  begin    at    7:30    o'clock    but    at    7:15 
o'clock    the    house    was      crowded, 
and    It    was    decided    to    begin    the 
program  at  that  time. 

Rev.  Charles  K.  Imbrio  intro- 
duced Mr.  Grasse,  the  blind  vio- 
linist, who  accompanied  Miss  Kell- 
er and  her  party  on  her  tour.  Mr. 
Grasse  played  an  old  melody  from 
the  17th  century.  The  melody  was 
arranged  by  Fiitz  ICrelsler.  As  an 
encore  he  played  a  small  selection 
also  from  a  i7th  century  melody. 
Mr.  Grasse  is  a  talented  violinist 
and  was  listened  to  wlih  Intense 
interest. 

Charles  D.  Kayes,  a  member  of 
the  Keller  group,  spoke  to  tho  peo- 
ple on  the  work  of  the  Foundation 
for  the  Blind.  He  discussed  in  an 
Interesting    manner    the    price    of 


[books  for  the  blind,  and  the  occu- 
pations   in    which    they    aro    inter- 
ested.   Following   Mr.    Hayes'   talk 
I  Mrs.   Macey,  teacher  of  Miss  Kell- 
er gave  a  brief  account  of  the  life 
I  of   her    pupil.    Her    early   life   was 
of  particular  interest  to   all.    Mrs. 
I  Macey    described    wilh    the    aid    of 
I  Miss   Keller    the   process    by   which 
'her  pupil  learned   to  speak. 

'Misa'ReHef-liorsolf  th«R4i,44i-€g^.^ 

d  the  audience,  and  in  her  pleat 
Ing  way  described  the  aim  of  tl^ 
Foundation  of  the  Blipd.  Tt 
foundation  is  one  of  the  chief  ir 
terests  of  Miss  Keller,  whose  dc 
sire  is  to  do  all  in  her  power  t 
aid  other  blind  people,  who  hav 
not  had  the  oppoi-tunity  that  sh 
hai    had. 

Miss  Keller  was  asked  questionf 
after  she  had  finished  her  talk 
Rev.  Imbrie  a.sked  her  if  .she  con 
sidered  blindness  tho  greatest  af 
fliction,  and  she  rt/tjlied,  "No,  th« 
worst  affliction  is  having  ejes  anc 
not   seeing." 

Asked  if  .she  could  have  anj 
wish  gratified,  what  sho  would 
ask^  she  answo-ed,  "World  peace 
and  brotherhood."  The  audience 
applauded  loudly  at  this  reply. 
Miss  Keller  bowed.  She  was  then 
asked  how  she  knew  that  the  peo- 
ple were  applauding,  and  she  an- 
swered that  she  could  feel  the  vi- 
bration in  her  feet.  Music  and 
traffic  .she  could  also  feel,  she  said. 

Mr.  Grasse  played  the  "Medita- 
tion" from  Thais,  with  great  depth 
and  feeling.  He  proved  himself  a 
mastef  violinist. 

At  the  close  of  the  program 
Miss  Keller  repeated  two  ver.ses 
of  Nearer  My  God  to  Thee,  and 
the  members  of  the  congregation 
sang  the  verses,  accompanied  by 
Mi" .    Gi-asse . 

Contributions  to  the  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  wore  taken  up  by  the 
ushers.  The  plates  which  were  or- 
dinarily •  used  for  collections  did 
not  seem  adequate  and  a  piilk  pan 
was  used.  This  had  to  be  emptied 
before  the  ushers  had  solicited 
half  of  the  audience.  The  sum  of 
$544  was  realized  for  tho  B'ounda- 
tioi'.. 
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Helen  Keller's  Correspondent 


0  ELEN  KELLER  recently  received  a  touching 
*^  letter  from  a  deaf  and  dumb  boy  in  a  Western  ' 
State.    It  said: 

"Dear  Helen  Keller:  I  have  heard  about  you  and 

1  am  sorry  for  you.  I  send  you  a  dollar  because  I 
am  deaf  and  dumb,  but  I  can  work  and  you  cannot. 
I  work  in  a  factory-  and  have  a  good  job  the  year 
round.  I  wish  I  had  your  picture.  If  \'ou  have  a 
picture  that  has  been  printed  somewhere  in  a  paper 
or  a  magazine  and  would  send  it  to  me,  I  should 
think  a  gieat  deal  of  it.     I  would  not  ask  for  a 

photograph,  but  any  picture  that  has  been 
printed." 

To  this  she  replied,  gratefully  accepting  the 
gift ,  and  saying  she  would  buy  something  for 
herself  with  the  dollar.  She  also  sent  a  large 
photograph  of  herself  with  her  signature  on 
it. 

Here  is  his  answer: 

"Dear  Helen  Keller:  Your  letter  and  picture 
were  both  received.  You  do  not  know  how 
happy  I  am.  On  reading  the  letter  and 
looking  at  the  picture,  I  cannot  express  the 
thanks  I  feel.  May  God  bless  you  for  your 
kindness.  Inclosed  in  this  letter  3011  will  6nd 
an  envelope,  and  inside  of  that  a  dollar  which 
.  is  yours  to  use  as  you  please,  and  also  a  post- 
age stamp  to  replace  the  one  j^ou  put  on  the 
picture  you  sent  me.  I  cannot  let  you  spend 
a  cent  for  me,  as  I  can  work  and  you  cannot." 


'Wsk.'tenrf  0  W  vr  .  JV.  V/. » 


HOJIROR  OF  BLINDNESS. 


II^EJiil  the    greatest   horrST'  ot   being  blind,  accordTtog  to 

Kellar.  Next  comes  the  dependence  which  blindness  enrWils. 
according  to  this  remarkable  woman,  who  says  that  the  popular 
idea  that  the  thing  that  worries  the  blind  most  is  inability  to  see 
the  blue  sky,  the  stars  and  the  sunset,  |s  nfjt  fact.  ^'' 

Nobody  is  more  -qualified  to'  speak  on  this  subject  than  Mis.<3 
Kellar  and  her  remarks  may  be  expected  to  result  in  greater  ac^ 
tivity  among  more  fortunate  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  pro-^ 
vide  for  the  blind  occupation  that  would  alleviate  their  worry.    ' 

In  every  community  there  should  be  an  association  devoted  to* 
this  work.  It  is  not  only  nobl«  to  relieve  suffering  caused  by  worrj'j 
Constant  worry  such  as  the  blind  endure  naturally  makes  for  poor 
health.  There  is  nothing  that  so  certjjinly  saps  .strength  and  good 
health  as  worry.  The  unfortunate  blind  are  entitled  to  great  con- 
Ssidcration.  If  their  minds  can  be  kept  busy  over  some  occupation 
great  relief  will  be  afforded. 
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'^'^S  A  REAIi  INSPIRATION. 

The  coming  to  Watertown  of  Miss   Helen  Kellar 
win  rouse  unusual  Interest.     The  ttbtIj  nijaajt^j^ai 
mires  pluck  and  in  this  woman  victory  over  adversity' 
la  personified. 

Handicapped  by  lack  of  faculties  deemed  essential  i 
to  others— ^flight,  hearing,  speech — she  refused  to  sit 
Idly  by  and  allow  her  life  merely  to  pass.     Endowed 
with  a  remarkable  Intellect  she  has  developed  and 
utilized  that  endowment  to  the  utmost.  I 

Helen  Kellar's  visit  should  be  fruitful  to  the  entire 
community.  What  she  may  or  may  not  say  will  be 
lesa  Important  than  the  very  Inspiration  of  her  com- 
ing. As  the  public  sees  and  hears  her  and  learns 
about  her,  the  inspiration  of  her  courage  should  en- 
hearten  others.  Viewing  her  accomplishments  those 
of  us  possessing  all  of  our  faculties  should  realize  our 
blessings,  forget  our  petty  grievances  that  just  natur- 
ally evaporate  with  the  passing  of  time,  and  exert 
greater  effort  to  make  the  most  of  our  lives. 

As  a  tonic  against  rebellion  over  life's  petty  irrita- 
tions, Helen  Kellar  should  help  the  entire  community 
Unquestionably   she   will   greatly   aid   the   cause  she 
represents. 


Chest  Workers     \ 
Urged  to  First 
Her  Meet 

Carlile  p^Seon 
'  appealV<><l«y  i 


Keller  Meetmg 


recognized  as  one  of  the  finest 
minded  in  America,  will  appear  in 
the  interest  of  the  American 
FOua^dation  for  V'"   fjljnir"^**^ 

Maty   \H-  \^%<o. 
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made 
y  in  con- 


Miss  Lucy 
tlie  following  appeal 
nection  with  the  two  public  meet- 
ings next  week  when  Helen  Keller 
deaf  and  blind  woman,  will  speak: 

"As  rbaimap  of  the  permanent 
local  cojtllftlLlee  for  the  blind,  1 
would  urge  all  who  are  workins 
for  the  Community  Chest  to  at- 
tend the  "Wednesday  evening  lec- 
ture, in  order  that  the  necessity 
for  arranging  a  second  meeting  for 
Mi.ss  Kellei",  which  had  to  be  May 
14th,  may  not  in  any  way  inter- 
fere with  the  Over  the  Top  Dinner 
in  the  interest  of  the  Chest,  which 
has  long  since  bec,Ji  planned  for 
the  same  evening.  , 

"So  many  will  wish  both  to  liear 
Helen  Keller  and  also  to  attend 
the  Community  Chest  dinner,"  said 
Miss  Watson."  that  with  two  dates 
for  MiES  KoUcr.  all  can  be  ac- 
commodated, and  the  loyalty  which 
the  Chest  will  be  maintained. 

Invitations  wil  be  required  for 
admission  to  both  the  first  meet- 
ing at  Central  yt.  E.  Church  and 
the  second  at  First  Presbyterian 
Church. 

At-  both  meetings,  the  dis-, 
tinguished  young-  women  who  de- 
spite her  affliction  «ince  infancy 
has   become   an      author     and     is 


HEEEpELLER 
iC  TO  BROADCAST 

Famous  Deaf  and  Rlind  Woman 
Now  Writing  for  THE  TIMES 
to  Make  Radio  Debut. 

Following'  the  program  of  dinner 
music  broadcast  from  the  Rose  room  of 
the  Hote  Waldorf  Astoria  on  Tuesday 
evening.  May  18,  WEAF's  listeners  will 
hear  a  short  program  in  honor  of  Inter- 
national Good  Will  day.  During  this 
program,  which  will  begin  at  6:45,  the 
radio  audience  will  hear  a  talk  by  Helen 
Keller  and  ISIrs.   W.  Peabody. 

Mrs.  Peabody  is  a  prominent  leader 
among  women  of  America  and  is  the 
editor  of  "Every  Land,"  a  magazine  of 
world  friendship  published  especially 
for  girls  and  boys.  Her  radio  message 
is  particularly  designed  to  appeal  to 
children  and  .slis  will  make  her  radio 
statements  in  story  form.  Probably  the 
feature  of  the  program  will  be  the  in- 
troduction by  Mrs.  Peabody  of  Miss 
Helen  A.  Keller,  who  will  also  speak 
for  a  few  moments.  j 

Undoubtedly  there  are  thousands  of| 
the  radio  audience  who  will  welcome 
the  opportunity  of  hearing  the  voice  of 
Helen  A.  Keller  for  she  is  generally  re- 


garded  as  one  of  America's  wonderful 
women.  She  has  been  deaf  and  blind 
practically  her  entire  life,  an  illness 
when  she  was  nineteen  months  of  age 
causing  this  condition.  She  has  been  an 
outstanding-  leader  hi  work  for  the 
blind  for  many  years  and  is  the  authoi 
of  several  books,  the  best  known  prob- 
ably being  "The  Story  of  My  Life," 
"The  World  I  Live  In"  and  "Out  of  the 
Darkness."  She  Is  a  member  of  many 
commissions  having  charge  of  institu- 
tions and  work  among  those  afflicted 
with  blindness. 


HELEN  KELLER  TO  SPEAK 
ON  THE  RADIO  TUESDAY 

Helen  Keller  and  Mrs.  W.  Peabody 
will  present  a  short  program  In  honor 
of  International  Good  Will  Day  at 
,6:igi,g^M.  Tuesday  through  WEAF. 
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1,000  HEAR  HELEN  KELLER, 
BLIND,  DEAF,  ONCE  DUMB, 
--APPEAL  FOR  AFFLICTE 

is    Audi 


Big 


ience    At    High    School    Thrilled    By 
Exhibition  Of  Her  Triumph  Over 
Great  Obstacles 


An  audience  of  1,000  heard 
Helen  Keller  lecture  at  the  high 
school  last  night  under  the  auspices 
of  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  marveled  at  her  wonder- 
ful spirit  that  has  avercome  the  ob- 
stacles of  blindness  and  deafness 
and  consequent  inability  to  talk 
witnessed  with  amazement  her  ex- 
hibition with  her  admirable  teach- 
er, the  famous  Anne  Sullivan  Macy,  j 
demonstrating  the  manner  in  which  i 
she  became  a  highly  educated  and 

world     renowned     person    through! 
years  of  constant  etfort.  I 

Though  she  has  never  in  her! 
memory  heard  a  human  sound  or 
seen  a  single  object,  she  spoke  last 
night  in  careful,  well  chosen  words 
that  were  understood  by  the  audi- 
ence, answered  questions  from  the 
audience  and  volunteered  bits  ot 
supplementary  information  to  Mrs. 
Macy's  relation  of  the  methods 
through  which  she  was  educated, 
he  read  Mrs.  Macy's  conversation 
by  placing  her  acutely  sensitive  lin- 
gers on  her  teacher's  cheeks  and 
lips. 

She  is  a  woman  of  etately  bear- 
ing, alert  and  smiling,  and  youthful 
looking.  Her  afflictions  have  failed 
to  keep  the  bloom  of  health  from 
her  left  as  they  have  failed  to  dull 


her  keen  spirit.  Asked  by  .i  mem- 
ber of  the  audience  what  she  con- 
sidered the  greatest  thing  in  the 
world,  she  smiled,  hesitated  but  u 
moment  and  then  leaned  forward  a 
little  to  answer  ciea»./,  "A  true  uuu 
helpful  triend." 

Answering  a  question  regarding 
the  manner  in  wuich  she  aypareui- 
iy  could  sense  the  applause,  lau«;h- 
ter  and  movements  ot  the  audience 
she  said  that  her  cheeks  could  feel 
the  vibrations  earned  through  thw 
air.  "In  tratdc  I  always  can  tell  thb 
dilterence  between  an  automobile 
and  a  Ford,"  she  said. 

Perseverance  Need. 

"Do  you  think  that  others  ca^n 
overcome  the  same  obstacles  you 
have  overcome,'  asked  Robert  J. 
Buck,  who  was  on  the  stage  with 
Miss  Keller. 

Mrs,  Macy  repeated  the  question 
while  her  pupil  felt  her  liis.  Any- 
one can  do  anything  if  he  wants  to 
and  trie^  long  enough,  answered 
Miss  Keller. 

Mrs.  Macy.  before     Miss     Keller! 
appeared,  explained  the  manner  In 
which  she  taugLt  her  pupil  the  ai-, 
phabet  after  she  was  six  years     oil 
age.    'I  would  place  an  object     In 
her  hands,"  she  said,   "indicate  ill 
and  then  spell  out  the  word  for  the 
object  in  her  hand.     After  a  time 
she  was  able  to  do  the  same  thing 
but  it  never  dawned  upon  her  just 


what  she  was  doing  until  one  day 
I  took  her  out  to  the  well,  held  one 
hand  under  the  cool,  running  wa- 
ter and  Spelled  w-a-t-e-r  into  the 
other  band.  Immediately  a  light 
dawned  in  her  face  and  I  realized 
she  understood.  That  morning  she 
dashed  all  over,  touching  every  ob- 
ject she  could  lay  her  hands  on.  In- 
sisting that  I  spell  out  what  it  was." 
Miss  Keller's  Message. 

In  her  lecture,  Miss  Keller  con- 
veyed a  powerful  message.  She  said 
in  part: 

"I  am  very  happy  to  find  so  many 
here  tonight,"  said  Miss  Keller  to 
ai.  audience  that  sat  motionless 
raptly  engrossed  in  every  motiofl^ 
every  movement  and  every  syllabi! 
uttered  by  the  8peaker,"becau8e  it 
shows  that  you  are  interested  14 
our  work  for  the  blind  in  Americal 
All  my  life  I  have  wanted  to  bring 
the  blind  to  better  days,  I  had  not 
been  in  the  work  very  long  before  I 
discovered  that  most  of  the  blind 
are  not  given  the  opportunities  I 
have  had.  The  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind  is  going  to  help 
the  blind  to  help  themselves. 

"Our  object  is  to  make  the  blind 
more  useful.  The  hardest  part  of 
being  blind  Is  not  that  we  cannot 
see  the  blue  sky,  the  stars  and  the 
gloris  of  the  sunset,  but  the 
thoughts  of  restraint  that  encum- 
bers us  at  home,  on  the  street,  ev- 
erywhere, and  the  idleness,  and  tie 
dependence  that  blindness  ntalla. 

"If  I  could  convince  you  that 
blind  people  are  just  like  seeing 
people  in  the  darkness,  half  the 
battle  would  be  won.  We,  who  are 
blind  have  the  same  feeling  that 
you  have.  We  are  pleased  by  the 
same  thing,  and  are  hurt  by  the 
same  things.  We  hunger  and  thirst 
just  as  if  we  could  see.  We  want 
work,  useful  work  and  some  happi- 
ness. 

Long,  Dark  Way. 
I  "I  have  come  a  long,  dark  way, 
ithe  way  all  the  blind  must  go,  and  I 
know  from  experience,  the  difficul- 
Ities  that  are  encountered.  I  was 
once  alone  In  the  world  because  no 
one  could  communicate  with  me, 
n  -  even  my  mother.  Then  my 
teacher  taught  me,  and  a  little 
thought  dropped  from  her  and  a 
iray  of  light  from  her  soul  touched 
the  darkness  of  my  mind,  aud  1 
knew  the  sunshine  and  beauty  of 
the  world.  I  found  myself,  anfl 
[friendship  and  God.  I  also  learned 
that  there  is  love  enough  in  the 
world  to  brighten  all  dark  lives,  it 
we  are  shown  the  way.  , 

"It  is  because  somebody  care^ 
about  me,  and  helped  me  to  over*. 
come  my  Hmitationa  that  I  ani 
reasonably  happy  and  a  useful  hui 
man  being.  , 

"If  you  care,  then  will  brightnes!  \ 
triumph  over  blindness.     I     knovi 
dear  friends,  it  Is  very  hard  for  yoi 
to  understand  our  problems.     Ypv 
have   never  been  blind.   Your  chijl 


dren  have  light.  I  doubt  if  you  can 
Imagine  what  It  means  not  to  see 
you.  You  cannot  picture  yourself 
stumbling  and  groping  at  noonday 
as  in  night,  your  work,  your  depen- 
dence gone." 

Do  Unto  Others. 
"I  stand  here  before  you,  myself 
deaf  and  blind,  and  in  halting 
speech.  I  plead  with  you  to  do  unto 
the  blind  as  you  would  have  your 
fellow  creatures  do  unto  you."  . 

At  intervals  during  her  speech! 
the  audience  burst  Into  applause 
and  Miss  Keller  would  bow  and  nod 
her  head  as  though  pleased.  Some 
of  her  words  Mrs.  Macy  pronounced 
after  her  so  that  the  audience  un- 
derstood everything  Mi«8  Keller 
said. 

Miss  Keller's  Life. 
Prior  to  Miss  Keller's  Ulk,  her 
teacher,  the  famous  Anne  Sullivan 
Macy,  gave  an  outine  of  her  life, 
Mias  Keller  was  born  in  1880,  in 
Tuscombia,  Ala.  When  she  was  14 
months  old,  she  was  attacked  by  a 
serious  disease,  which  left  her  with- 
out the  senses  of  sight  and  hearing. 
Until  she  was  eight  years  old,  no 
serious  attempt  was  made  to  educate 
her..  At  that  time  she  was  placed 
under  Mrs.  Macy's  care. 

When  she  had  learned  to  read 
and  write  am'  use  the  finger  alpha- 
bet she  determined  that  she  would 
learn  to  speak.  Mrs.  Macy  then  ex- 
plained how  Mlse  Keller  would  put 
her  hand  in  her  teacher's  mouth  to 
learn  how  she  mived  her  lips  and 
her  tongue  and  try  to  emulate  her 
example. 

In  1900,  Miss  Keller  entered 
Radclifte  college  and  graduated  In 
1904  with  the  B.  A.  degree. 
Through  her  four  years  in  college. 
Mrs.  Macy  was  with  her  continual- 
ly. In  all  her  classes,  she  sat  next 
to  her  pupil,  translating  word  for 
word,  what  the  professor  was  say- 
ing. At  college.  Miss  Keller  master- 
ed four  languages,  Greek,  Latin, 
French  and  German, 

Among  the  books.  Miss  Keller 
has  written  several  of  which  have 
been  translated' into  the  German, 
are:  "The  World  I  live  In."  (1908), 
"The  Song  of  the  Stone  Wall," 
(1910),  "Out  of  the  Dark,"  (1913), 
and  her  autobiography. 

Charles  B.  Hayes,  director  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
made  a  plea  for  funds  In  order  to 
carry  on  the  work.  He  explained 
that  it  is  Miss  Keller's  ambition  to 
raise  $2,000,000  in  two  year.s  for 
the  work.  Towards  this  amount, 
$1,301  was  donated  last  night. 

Edwin  Grasse,  eminent  blind  vio- 
linist, organist  and  composer,  play- 
ed several  selections  in  a  beautifui 
manner  and  was  graciously  fa:ored 
with  encora* 
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^  M\t^  HELEN  KELLER. 

Sfv^al  thousand  persons  heard 
Helen  Keller  in  .Northern  New  York 
during  the  la«t  f5w  days  and  several 
thousand  dollars  were  pledged  to 
the  work  of  the  association  for  the 
blind.  Miss  Keller  is  a  most  remark- 
able woman.  What  she  accomplish 
ed  in  tlie  face  of  tremendous  difficul 
ties  is  an  inspiration.  It  demon- 
strates that  scarcely  auythinu  •'  'm- 
possible  if  one  possesses  determina- 
tion. 

There  are  two  senses  through 
which  the  greater  part  of  one's  edu- 
cation is  received,  sight  and  hearing. 
A  person  who  is  blind  is  facing  a| 
great  handicap  but  all  avenues  of 
education  are  not  closed.  Such  a 
person  may  listen  to  what  others 
read  or  may  listen  to  lectures.  A 
person  totally  deaf  likewise  faces  a 
great  handicap,  but  such  a  person 
can  read  and  thus  acquire  anj.  edu- 
cation. But  a  person  both  blind 
and  deaf  seems  to  be  hopeless.  Bjut 
Miss  Keller  resolved  not  to  "be  hope- 
less. With  both  these  avenues  of 
communication  of  thought  closed, 
she  groped  her  way  through  dark- 
ness and  silence,  determined  not  to 
be  beaten.  And  she  was  not  beaten. 
She  received  a  degree  from  college 
and  graduated  with  honors,  no^small 
task  for  a  person  in  posesssion  of  all 
her  faculties.  She,  with  her  double 
handicap  of  darkness  and  silence, 
accomplished  what  few  persons  ac- 
complish with  all  their  senses.  Per- 
haps the  most  remarkable  accom- 
plishment was  that  she  learned  to 
talk.  This  had  to  be  a  mechanical 
process,  calling  for  an  endless 
amount  of  patience,  because  she 
never  heard  the  sound  of  her  own 
voice. 

What  Miss  Keller  has  accomplish- 
ed is  an  inspiration.  Those  who 
face  what  seems  to  be  a  hopeless 
task  and  who  say,  "It  can't  be  done," 
should  look  to  Miss  Keller  for  in- 
spiration. Nothing  was  impossible 
to  her. 
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LARGE  NUMBER 
SEE  HELEN  KELLER 
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MaKee    'K^peal     at     Gralyn     Theatre 
Thursday  For  Fund  to  Aid  Am- 
erica's  Blind   People 


Nearly  one  thousand  people  were 
at  the  Gralyn  Theatre  Thursday  morn- 
ing at  eleven  o'clock  to  greet  Helen 
Keller,  the  blind  woman,  who  came 
in  the  interest  of  the  $2,000,000  fund 
for  the  relief  of  the  blind  of  America. 

Prof.  Scott  L.  Brown,  superintend- 
ent of  schools,  presided  at  the  meet- 
ing, the  first  number  on  the  program 
being  a  violin  solo  by  Edwin  Grasse, 
the  blind  violinist,  he  being  accom- 
panied at  the  piano  by  Miss  Veneta 
Fuller  of  this  village. 

Mrs.  Sullivan,  who  has  been  Helen 
Keller's  teacher,  was  then  introduced 
and  told  in  a  brief  and  pleasing  man- 
ner the  history  of  the  training  of  her 
pupil,  after  which  Mrs.  Rhoda  Fox 
Graves,  assemblywoman  from  this 
district,  introduced  Miss  Keller. 

Miss  Keller^  with  Mrs.  Sullivan, 
demonstrated  the  result  of  years  of 
training  in  the  development  of  her 
speech,  showing  the  manner  of  com- 
munication by  which  speech  was 
brought  to  her.  Miss  Keller  read  from 
Prof.  Brown's  lips,  the  question  "What 
is  the  Most  Important  Aim  of  Educa- 
tion?" Miss  Keller's  reply  was  "to 
teach  people  to  appreciate  things  that 
really  count." 

The  question  was  asked  from  the 
audience  and  transmitted  to  Miss  Kel- 
ler by  Mrs.  Sullivan,  "Do  you  enjoy 
life?",  the  answer  being,  "very  much, 
especially  the  flowers,  sunshine, 
books,  friends  and  interesting  work  to 
do.  What  more  can  I  ask?" 

In  regard  to  the  method  of  com- 
munication. Miss  Keller  explained 
that  the  reading  through  the  palm  of 
the  hand  was  used  most  as  it  was 
easier,  the  holding  of  the  hand  to  the 
face  and  throat  being  tiresome.  In 
public.  Miss  Keller  said  the  latter 
method  was  too  conspicuous.  At  the 
close  of  the  demonstration.  Miss  Kel- 
ler made  her  appeal  for  aid  in  raising 
the  foundation  fund.  As  she  complet- 
ed her  talk  she  was  presented  with  a 
beautiful  bouquet. 


Rev.  V.  O.  Boyle,  pastor  of  Trinity 
Episcopal  church,  offered  prayer 
which  was  communicated  to  Miss  Kel- 
ler by  her  secretary,  Miss  Polly 
Thompson.  The  pledges  were  collec- 
ted after  which  another  selection  was 
given  on  the  violin  by  Mr.  Grasse. 

W.  A.  Streeter,  cashier  of  the  First 
National  Banlc,  was  named  as  treasur- 
^er  of  the  local  fund  which  was 
pledged. 

At  the  close  Miss  Keller  recited  the 
first  two  stanzas  of  "My  Country  Tis 
of  Thee",  after  which  the  same  were 
sung  by  tlie  audience. 

Miss  Keller  and  party  were  enter- 
tained at  luncheon  after  the  meeting 
at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  G. 
Parker  on  Eas't  Main  street.  Prof, 
and  Mr«.  Scott  L.  Brown  and  Mrs.  H. 
H.  Noble  of  this  village  were  also 
guests  at  the  luncheon.  Following 
the  luncheon,  the  party  left  in  Mrs. 
Noble's  car  for  Ogdensburg  where 
she  was  scheduled  to  speak  inthe  aft- 
er\j)on  and  evening. 


THE   CHRISTIAX    SCIEXCE   MOXtT'OR, 
WEDXESDAY,   JUXE    23,   1926 

New  Paths  of  Usefulness  Open 
to  the  Blind,  Says  Helen  Keller 

She  Asks  Employers  to  Study  Their  Value  in  Indus- 
try— Happ'y    Over    Public's    Attitude — Declares 
Neivspapers  Should  Be  ^'Distributors  of  Light'* 

Wins  Happiness  in  Serving  Others 


HELEN    KELLER  AND  SIEGLINDE 


^I^rcial  from  Monitor  Bureau 
NEW  YORK  CITY,  June  16— Helen 
Keller,  whose  work  for  the  blind  is 
known  internationally,  in  an  inter- 
view here  appealed  to  all  employers 
of  labor  to  study  the  potential  value 
of  the  blind  to  industry.  Miss  Keller 
said  that  she  felt  it  incumbent  upon 
all  persons  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
•Subject  to  spread  specific  informa- 
tion regarding  the  great  economic 
service  the  blind  can  render  the  Na- 
tion if  an  opportunity  to  work  be 
given  them. 

Increased  rubllc  Concern 
Miss  Keller  has  just  returned  to 
New  York  after  a  five  months'  speak- 
ing tour  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Ariierican  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 
During  this  time,  she  addressed  ap- 
proximately 120.000  persons  in  nine 
eastern  states  and  asked  for  support 
of  plans  that  will  better  equip  the 
blind  for  the  useful  careers  of  which 
they  are  capable.  More  than  $100,000 
was  raised  tor  a  fund  for  this  pur- 
pose during  the  tour.  Fourteen  states 
now  have  commissions  working, 
toward  this  specific  end  and  efforts 
are  being  made  in  othfer  states  to 
create  similar  bodies. 

"My  trip  has  made  me  very  happy 
in  that  it  showed  me  that  the  prog- 
ress of  the  blind  is  concerning  peo- 
ple   more    than    it    used    to."    Missi 
Keller   said.    "New   paths  to   useful-j 
ness  and  contentment  are  opening  up 
to  them.   It  makes  me  feel  very  hum- 
ble and  happy  to  see  how  the  Amer 
lean  public  has  responded  to  my  ap-| 
peals,   which   seems   to  me   to   be   a| 
heavenly  recompense  for    my  seem- 
ing limitations." 

Miss  Keller's  life-long  teacher  andi 
companion,  Anne  Sullivan  Macy.j 
spoke  of  the  need  for  correcting 
faulty  impressions  about  employing 
the  blind  arwl  the  imagined  difTicul- 
ties  that  prevent  persons  from  em-j 
ploying  them.  j 

She  said  that  in  many  stores  and' 
factories  the  blind  have  demon- 
strated their  usefulness.  For  in- 
stance, there  are  73  blind  employees 
working  in  Ford  factories.  In  many 
others  the  employers  need  only  to  be 
correctly  informed,  and  the  founda- 
tion is  undertaking  this  task  in  order 
to  pave  the  way  for  the  opening  up 
of  more  positions,  she  said.  j 

In   speaking  of    her    avenues    for 
keeping    informed    on    current    hap- 
Ipenings.   Miss   Keller   said    that   she 
relied    largely    upon    The    Christian 
Science  Monitor   and  the  New   York 
Times.    She  spoke  in  praise  of  clean 
journalism     and     characterized     the 
Monitor  as  "clean  and  fair." 
"Distributors  of  Light" 
"I  like  it  because  of  its  sweet  at- 
titude toward  all  people  and  its  fair- 
ness In  handling  all  problems,"  she 
said.  "Newspapers  should  be  distrib- 
utors of  light  and  information — not 
of    prejudices    or    ignorance.     They 


should  spread  healthful  ideas  about 
life,  education  and  art,  whereas 
many  of  them  now  spread  darkness. 
They  play  up  crime  and  scandal  and 
seem  more  interested  in  the  spread- 
ing of  that  news  than  in  the  welfare 
of  the  people." 

Miss  Keller  referred  approvingly 
to  what  women  have  accomplished : 
during  recent  years,  and  at  the  same 
time  called  attention  to  certain  "un- 
favorable tendencies"  which,  she 
said,  had  been  apparent  to  her. 

"In  spite  of  their  wonderful  prog- 1 
ress,"  she  said,  "so  many  women  are 
still   restless   and   unhappy.    I   have 
been  sorry  to  notice  this.    I  believe 
it  is   because   they  need   a  new   re- 
ligion.  They  will  find  a  happier  out- , 
look  by  going  more  out  of  themselves  ! 
for  interest.    A  philosophy  that  has 
helped  me  is  that  good  is  the  motive 
power  of  life.    Our  happiness  comes 
in  proportion  to  what  good  we  bring 
into  the  experience  of  others." 


■ 


THE  HEAD  OF 
HELEN  KELLER'S 
FAITHFUL  FRIEND 
AND  COMPANION: 
DR.  JOHN  LYNN 
LEONARD, 


Author  of  "First  Aid  to      \ 
Animals,"  at  Work  Upon  His    ^ 
Figure  of  Sieglinde,  the  Great 
Dane  Which  Has  Been  the  Pet 
of  Miss  Keller  for  Many  Years. 
(Times  Wide  World  Photos. 
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"^^  Helen  Keller  Backs  tke  Distemper  Fund 


HEARING 
THROUGH 

THE 
FINGERS 

Helen  Keller, 
deaf  and  blind 
since  birth,  is 
shown  enjoying 
a  radio  program 


thro  H  g  h  the 
sense  of  touch, 
feeling  with  her 
m  arvet  ousfy 
delicate  fingers 
the  7'ibration  of 
the  horn. 
©Herbert 
Photos. 
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SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER   25,   1926 


DOGS!  How  Impossible  It  is  not  to 
love  them!  I  admit  there  are  two 
points  of  view  about  cats.  There 
are  people  who  love  them  and  people  who 
hold  them  in  total  abhorrence.  But  as 
to  dogrs,  I  have  never  learned  of  the  ex- 
istence of  more  than  one  opinion  about 
them.  The  man  who  doesn't  love  a  dogr, 
or  the  woman  who  doesn't,  or  the  child 
who  doesn't,  must,  it  seems  to  me,  be 
something  rather  less  than  human. 

My  own  regard  for  Sieglinde,  my  glori- 
ous Great  Dane,  is  a  warm  compound  of 
admiration,  friendship,  respect  and  ove. 
And  one  of  the  most  painful  facts  of  my 
life  is  the  knowledge  that  Sieglinde  is 
growing  old.  Already,  her  eyes.  Miss 
Sullivan  and  Polly  Thomson  tell  me,  are 
not  so  bright  as  once  they  were,  and  her 


great  body  moves  slowly  and  with  mid- 
dle-aged dignity,  where  once  it  rushed 
with  all  the  vigor  of  the  wind,  and  bound- 
ed over  tall  hedges  with  the  agile  grace  of 
a  young  deer. 

Realizing,  as  I  already  do,  the  pain 
that  will  come  to  us  when  Sieglinde 
leaves  us  to  go  to  the  happy  hunting 
ground  of  all  dogs,  I  am  warmly  inter- 
ested in  everything  that  is  done  for  ca- 
nine welfare.  That  is  why  the  work  of 
the  American  Distemper  Committee, : 
which,  in  co-operation'With  the  Field  Dls- 1 
temper  Council  of  England,  is  trying  to 
trace  the  cause  and  cure  for  distemper  in 
dogs,  seems  to  me  to  be  great  and  noble 
work. 

It  Is  said  that  In  the  United  States, 
where  there  are  approximately  eight  mil- 
lion dogs,  distemper  takes  half  of  the 
puppies  born  each  year,  and  leaves  thou- 
sands of  others  no  better  than  invalid 
dogs,  with  nervous  diseases  that  render 
their  lives  a  long  misery,  horribly  at  odds 
with  the  joyous,  vital  thing  that  a  dog's 
life  should  be. 

When  I  think  of  the  boys  and  girls 
robbed   of   their   romping-mates   by   this 


frightful  plague;  when  I  think  of  the 
clumsy-pawed,  eager-eyed  puppies  who 
cough  and  refuse  to  eat,  and  die  at  last 
in  agony  because  of  It;  when  I  think  of 
the  gentle  companions  of  men  and  women 
in  country  and  town,  high  marble-hailed 
apartment  house  and  lowly  farmstead, 
robbed  of  their  vigor  and  of  their  joyous, 
faithful  lives,  I  want  to  reach  out  both 
hands  in  a  warm  "thank  you"  to  the 
men  who  are  doing  this  work. 

Every  dog-lover  who  wants  to  help 
along  the  cause  of  scientifically  aiding 
man's  truest  friend  is  asked  to  send  con- 
tributions to  C.  H.  Tyler,  the  Ames  Build- 
ing, Boston,  Mass.  Mr.  Tyler  says  that 
before  he  became  Interested  in,  the  scien- 
tific Investigation  of  the  causes  and  cure 
of  distemper,  he  was  "a  happy,  ckrefree, 
corporation  lawyer."  Now  he  Is  anything 
but  carefree,  for  most  of  the  work  of  the 
American  committee  Is  on  his  hands. 
But  I'm  sure  that  Mr.  Tyler  is  even  hap- 
pier today  than  when  he  was  simply  a 
"carefree  corporation  counsel."  For  he 
is  doing  a  great  work.  And  that's  the 
mo.st  happifying  thing  in  the  world. 
[Copyright,  1&26,  Famous  Features  Syn- 
dicate, Inc. 
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WHEN 
SHALL  WE 
•  THREE 
MEET 
AGAIN: 
HELEN 
KELLER, 
at        Briarcliff 
iOdge,      Listens 
rough  ^Ler  Fin- 
;  to  the  Ticking 
Watch    Owned 
bv  the  Rev.  Henrv  A. 
Dexter,       Which       She 
Heard"   36    Years    Ago, 
When  She  Was  a  Student 
at  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute   for    the    Blind,   and    Dr. 
Dexter  Visited   the   Institution 
as  a  Student  of  Harvard. 
(Times  Wide  World  Photos.) 
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Lktle  Walks 
i  ^About  Boston 

BY  WILLIAM  JUSTIN  MANN 

Helen  Keller  came  one  day,  In  the 
year  1888,  to  visit  the  Horace  Mann 
School  for  the  Deal,  In  Boston.  She 
was  accompanied  bj'  her  mother,  by 
Mr.  Anagnos  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  and  by  Miss  Sullivan,  her 
i*iiitliar.  During  this  visli  Miss  Sarah 
Puller,  the  principal  of  the  Horace 
Mann  School,  became  much  Interested 
An  Helen,  and  then  and  there  formed 
the  opinion  that  she  could  be  taugni 
'to  speak.  Miss  Puller  gave  expression 
to  this  opinion,  but  Miss  Sullivan  did 
not  favor  the  suggestion,  expressing 
her  dislike  of  the  harsh  and  lisagree- 
able  tones  which  would  probably  result 
from  attempting  such  an  experiment. 
Two  years  later,  on  March,  6,  1!j»u, 
Miss  Sullivan  called  again  with  Helen 
upon  Miss  Fuller,  and  asked  for  help 
to  teach  Helen  to  speak.  Miss  Puller 
reminded  Miss  Sullivan  of  the  objec- 
tlono  Bhe  had  made  on  the  visit  of  two 
years  previous,  but  the  reply  was, 
"Helen  has  spelled  upon  her  fingers,  'I 
must  Bpeak.'  "  Miss  Puller  then  gladly 
undertook    the    work. 

She  began  by  teaching  Helen  the  po- 
sition and  condition  of  the  various 
mouth  parts,  and  of  the  Jrachea.  This 
she  did  by  passing  Helen's  hand  lightly 
over  the  lower  part  of  her,  Miss  Ful- 
ler's, face  and  by  putting  Helen's 
fingers  Into  her  mouth.  Miss  Puller 
then  made  and  repeated  several  times, 
a  sound,  with  Helen's  fingers  bo  placed 
)b»«  •h»  ««uM>  4«t«««  Ch«  mo<ve>m«ntfl 
made.  Helen  'then  succeeded  in  utter- 
ing the  same  sound,  and  presently  therj 
was  a  like  success  with  a  second  sound. 
Before  that  lesson  was  over,  Helen  had 
spoken  several  actual  words. 

There  were  10  formal  lessons  In  all, 
although  Helen  was  with  Miss  Puller 
at  other  times  talking  freely,  but  not 
under  direct  Instruction.  The  seventh 
lesson  was  at  the  home  of  a  friend  with 
whom  Helen  and  Miss  Sullivan  and 
Miss  Puller  had  been  invited  to  lunch. 
During  this  visit  Helen  talked  of  her 
studies,  her  home,  and  her  family,  and 
told  of  her  having  gone  to  see  Dr. 
piiver  Wendell  Holmes  a  short  time  be- 
fore, and  of  having  "talked"  with  him. 
Miss  Fuller  was  able  to  understand  all 
but  four  of  the  words  spoken  by  Helen 
Wt  that  time.  It  was  on  her  return 
prom  this  visit,  that  Helen  said  to  Miss 
Sullivan  on  her  way  home,  "I  am  not 
aumb    now." 

About  a  week  after  this  visit,  Helen 
wrote  to  Miss  Puller:  "My  heart  Is 
jfull  of  joy  this  beautiful  morning  be- 
pause  I  have  learned  to  speak  many 
■words,  and  I  can  make  a  few  sen- 
tences." This  Is  the  way  that  Helen 
Keller  first  learned  to  speak,  and  she 
was  always  (feeply  grateful  -to  Miss 
Fuller.  
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BLIND  RISE  ABOVE  HANDICAP 

fo  help  in  the  care  and  education  of  those  who  live  in  per- 
petual darkness,  Miss  Helen  Kellar  (holding  doll),  world's 
Inost  famous  '''''"'^  ""■^•";tni  M'°"  ii^^-y  V.  Hun  (left),  of 
K.  Y.  State  Commission  lur  Blind,  and  Mrs.  Frank  W. 
Matthews  aided  in  sale  at  the  Biltmore  Hotel  of  articles 
tnade  by  blind  persons. 
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tfelen   Keller 

At  Briarcliff 
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famous    Woman    To    Be 

Tendered  Dinner  oh 

Novefnbei*  23 

Many    visitors    and    residents    of 

Vestchester  County^  as  well  as  the 

uests  of  Brlarciirf  Lodge,  will  have 

iG    opportunity    of    meeting    Miss 


(Int«raailon*l  Newsre«)) 


rfelen  Keller,  the  world's  most  dis- 
dnsuislied  blind  person,  on  ^  Tues- 
lay  evening,  November  23,  1926,  at 
7.30  p.  m.,  when  she  Is  to  be  given 
I  dinner  at  Briarcliff  Lodge. 

Miss  Keller  appeared  some  weeks 

igo    at    Briarcliff    Lodge    and    lec- 

cured,  and  while  the  audience  was 

50  large  that  many  heard  her  from 

:he  porches,  still  many  who  are  in.»-j 

erested    In    this    distinguished    woij 

nan  were  unable  to  hear  her  at  that 

ime  and  we  have  since  received  sa 

nany  requests  for  a  return  appears 

nee  that  a  dinner  is  to  be  tendered 

liss  Keller  on  November  23.  '< 

Miss  Keller  will  be  accompanied 
y  Mrs.  Anne  Sullivan  Macy>.  her 
oacher,  who  will  lecture  on  tUM 
lanner  in  which  Miss  Keller  learnftj 
o  understand  the  manual  alphab^ 
md  finally  to  actually  talk. 


This  vieitor  was  born  at  Tuscum- 

nia,  Ala.,  June  27,  1880,  the  daugh- 

■°r   of   Capt.    Arthur    M.    and    Kate 

i.dams    Keller.       Since    1887,     Mrs. 

.lacy  has  been  her  instructor  and 

jmpanion    and    through    this    wo- 

lan,  Jiliss  Keller  has  come  to  know 

he     privileges     and     pleasures     of 

peech  and  of  "hearing"  in  her  own 

individual  way.     She  has  also  made 

nuch  improvement  in  speech  under 

he  Instruction  of  C.   A.  White,  of 

he   New  England   Conservatory    of 

\Iusic. 

In  spite  of  her  almost  insuperable 
landicaps,  Miss  Keller  entered 
pLadcliff  College  at  Cambiids'.'. 
Mass,,  in  1900,  and  after  four  years 
ijraduated  with  high  honors  from 
that  institution.  She  was  formerly 
-'.  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
Commission  for  the  Blind  and  is 
now  a  member  of  various  advisory 
boards  for  the  blind  and  deaf."  She 
is  well  known  throughout  the  coun- 
try as  a  lecturer  and  as  a  writer. 

A  group  of  prominent  Westches- 
ter and  New  York  residents  are  act- 
ng  as  patrons  and  patronesses  for 
he  Helen  Keller  dinner  and  include: 
Rev.    and    Mrs.    Charles   A.    Ash- 
nead,     Rev.     and     Mrs.     Alan     P. 
'halmers,    Mrs.   FlewweJlen   Cham- 
fers,   Rev.    Henry   A.    E^jxter,    Miss 
lara   C.   Fuller,   General   and   Mrs. 
ames  G.  Harbord,  Rev.  'Gibson  W, 
larris,  Mrs.  Philander  H.  Jennings, 
vir.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Johnson,  Mrs. 
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ilrs.  Arthur  Ware,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C 
J.  Win  slow. 
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Helen  Keller  at  Sale     ^ 
to  Benefit  the  piind 


I 


(TJnderwood  &  Underwood") 
This  famous  sightless  woman  was  ani 
honored  guest  at  bazar  conducted  In 
the    Hotel    Biltmore   by  the   N.   Y.   State 

Commission    for    Blind. 
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THE  DAY  OF  THE  DOG 

HELEN   KELLER 

DOGS!  How  impossible  it  is  not  to  love 
them!  I  admit  there  are  two  points  of 
view  al)out  cats.  There  are  people  who  love 
them  and  people  who  hold  them  in  total  ab- 
horrence.    But    as    to    dogs,    I    have    never 


HELEN  KELLER  AND  "SIEGLINDE" 

learned  of  the  existence  of  more  than  one  opin- 
ion about  them.  The  man  who  doesn't  love 
a  dog,  or  the  woman  who  doesn't,  or  the  child 
who  doesn't,  must,  it  seems  to  me,  be  some- 
thing rather  less  than  human. 

My  own  regard  for  "Sieglinde,"  my  glorious 
Great  Dane,  is  a  warm  compound  of  admira- 
tion, friendship,  respect  and  love.  And  one 
of  the  most  painful  facts  of  my  life  is  the 
knowledge  that  Sieglinde  is  growing  old. 
Already  her  eyes.   Miss  Sullivan  and  Polly 


Thompson  tell  me,  are  not  so  bright  as  once 
they  were,  and  her  great  body  moves  slowly 
and  with  middle-aged  dignity,  where  once  it 
rushed  with  all  the  vigor  of  the  wind,  and 
bounded  over  tall  hedges  with  the  agile  grace 
of  a  young  deer. 

Realizing,  as  I  already  do,  the  pain  that 
will  come  to  us  when  Sieglinde  leaves  us  to 
go  to  the  happy  hunting  ground  of  all  dogs, 
I  am  warmly  interested  in  everything  that  is 
done  for  canine  welfare.  .  .  . 

It  is  said  that  in  the  United  States,  where 
there  are  approximately  8.000,000  dogs,  dis- 
temper takes  half  of  the  puppies  born  each 
year,  and  leaves  thousands  of  others  no  better 
than  invalid  dogs,  with  nervous  diseases  that 
render  their  lives  a  long  misery,  horribly  at 
odds  with  the  joyous,  vital  thing  that  a  dog's 
life  should  be.  .  .  . 

It  has  been  discovered  that  the  virus  which 
causes  this  terrible  disease  of  dogs  is  a  micro- 
scopic organism  so  small  that  it  passes  through 
the  filters  which  stop  ordinary  microbes.  An 
infinite  amount  of  work  must  be  done,  of 
course,  before  a  cure  can  be  discovered.  The 
painstaking  care  of  a  staff  of  the  ablest  of 
bacteriologists  and  veterinarians  is  needed  to 
insure  the  success  of  the  work. 

When  I  think  of  the  boys  and  girls  robbed 
of  their  romping-mates  by  this  frightful 
plague,  when  I  think  of  the  clumsy-pawed, 
eager-eyed  puppies  who  cough  and  refuse  to 
eat,  and  die  at  last  in  agony  because  of  it; 
when  I  think  of  the  gentle  companions  of  men 
and  women  in  country  and  town,  high  marble- 
hailed  apartment  house  and  lowly  farmstead, 
robbed  of  their  vigor  and  of  their  jovous, 
faithful  lives,  I  want  to  reach  out  both  hands 
m  a  warm  "thank  you"  to  the  men  who  are 
doing  this  work. 

The  above  is  taken  from  a  paper  written  by 
Helen  Keller  for  the  benefit  of  the  American 
Distemper  Fund.  (Copyright  1926,  Famous 
Features  Syndicate,  Inc.)  Whatever  one's 
attitude  toward  the  work  being  done  to  dis- 
cover, if  possible,  the  cause  and  cure  for  dis- 
temper, one  will  appreciate  Miss  Keller's  love 
for  the  dog  and  her  plea  for  him. 
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